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PREJACE. 


During my stay here (at the village of Dumas, a 
sea-coast health-retreat, near Surat) I abstained from all 
professional work of my own accord, and devoted myself 
to the preparation of this work, which, m three volumes, 
I now humbly lay before the public, and dedicate to my 
dear native country, India. It is intended, in some 
measure, to supply the great desideratum, that has long 
been felt of some works, which might give religious and 
moral instruction to the young generation, and aid in the 
proper development of character. In order that the 
instruction conveyed may be as complete as possible, 
information has also been given therein on Human Body, 
Business, Wealth, Animals and Kindness to them, Drink- 
ing (Drunkenness), Temperance, and many other neces- 
sary subjects. The subject of Royalty, which refers to 
the noble Royal Family, that happily reigns over us, is 
also included; it gives not only some very important 
information, but is highly instructive. 

Selections have be^n made from all available sources, 
(there is nothing in this work which is my own) and 
the materials so collected have been used in aid of the 
said purpose ; and here I beg to offer my most hearty 
and sincere thanks to all those whose materials I have 
so used. I have stated the sources, and mentioned the 
names of the authorsi though, in some cases, I regret, 1 
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have not been able so to do I very much regret that 
I have not been able to select from others, equally 
deserving of such recognition and notice. 

Marathi and Gujarati selections had to be translated, 
and in that an effort has been made to have as literal ^ 
translation as conld be done. 

It will appear that the selections have been arranged 
in a systematic manner. In arranging them, though un- 
connected, an hnmble attempt has been made to connect 
them, as it were, so that, when taken together, they 
give the required information in an orderly and metho- 
dical manner. The precepts of the different Faiths and 
Prophets, the advice and admonitions of important per- 
sons, on a particular subject, placed in an orderly manner 
before yonng minds (vide Drinking (Drunkenness), Grief 
for the dead, &c.) will not fail to produce the desired 
impression upon them. Parents, guardians, teachers, and 
others are, therefore, requested to see that the subjects 
are read wholly, for it is then only that the object in 
view will be attained. Their attention is also drawn to 
the subject of “ Student, ” and to the prayers contained 
in the different subjects, as also to those in the special 
subject of Prayers ” for Hindus and others. 

As stated above, this work is intended for the good 
of the young generation, but I am hopeful that it will 
also be useful to others. The young and the old, the 
rich and the poor, persons of either sex, will all find 
therein something to interest them. The anecdotes, 
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stories, and episodes, included in the different snbjeots, 
will also give amusement with instruction. 

Separate places have been allotted to the subjects 
under the headings of “Buddha,” “For the Christians,” 
“For the Jains,” “For the Mahomedans,'* “For the 
Sihhs,” and “For the followers of Zoroaster, the Parsees,” 
Though this has been done, the precepts contained in 
the different Faiths have also been given in the other 
subjects. The many selections frcm the Hindu religious 
and other sources have been freely used throughout the 
three volumes. The quotations from the Vedas, the 
tJpanishats, the Smritis, the Rtoayana, the Mahdbharata 

the Bhagvad“Gtt&, the Tcga-Vasistha, and many others 
will be found in their proper places. 

With these words, I beg to lay this work before 
the public in the earnest hope, that it will do the in- 
tended good. 

Dumas, 

Srd October^ 1904. 




MOTILAL M. MUNSHI. 
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USEFUL INSTRUCTION. 


VOIvUMB I. 


I. ABLUTION. 

Ablution IS the ceremony of waslung oi bathing the 
body in water, which has been in all ages and in all 
countries, but paiticularly m the East, resoited to as 
conducive in a high degiee to health and comfort. But 
from the earliest times ablution has been also piactised 
as a religious ceremony intended to denote that inward 
purity which a holy God requires of all his worshippers. 

In oriental countries the people almost uniformly 
obseive ablution as a part of their leligious lites.* 

The daily bath is an Essential lequisito in Indian 
life, and when the excessive action of the skin is re- 
collected, and that in every squaie inch of skin there 
are some 3,000 perspiratoiy pores, the necessity of 

® From Faiths of the World 

1 
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attention to tins organ becomes su&ciantly apparent. 
But besides these little tubes theie are large numbers 
of small glands, secreting an oily substance, which is 
conveyed through other minute orifices to the surface of 
the skin, which it thus insensibly lubiicates, while 
freeing the body ot material no longer required in the 
system. It is therefore not only external impuiity but 
also internal waste which finds its way to the surface, 
to the extent of about 10 grams per honi, which has to 
be removed. If this oily secietion and the peispiration 
are left undisturbed, the pores become blocked up, a 
safety-valve of health is closed, and some malady is al- 
most certain to ensue. In India, moreover, theie is at 
all times a greater action of the skin than in tempeiato 
climates, and if moie attention is not paid to this organ 
the health will very soon suffer. The bath is, thorefoie, 
an essential part of the oidinaiy daily routine, if only 
as a matter of cleanliness. But it may also bo legarded 
as a general tonic, impaiting oi maintaining vigour and 
energy, and fortifying the system against the influences 
of climate. Whether cold, tepid or warm water is used 
must be decided by the effect produced. There are 
many persons who, after a cold bath, feel a pleasurable 
glow over the whole surface. To these the cold bath 
cannot fail to be beneficial. On the other hand, theie 
are numerous individuals, who, after a cold bath, feel 
depressed, languid, and as if shrivelled, and whose 
cutaneous surface does not answer the shock of the cold 
water by any reaction. If this occurs, or if the fingers 
become at all cold oi white after bathing, cold water 
must be abandoned, and tejrid or even warm water 
substituted. ***** 

Some persons will bear a cold bath in the warm 
weather but not in the cold season. The extreme of 
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too hot water must be guarded agaiust ; otherwise gra- 
dually the habit of bathing iii vciy hot water will be 
contracted, to the enfeeblement of the skin, and weak- 
ening of the system. A child’s bathing water should 
not be cold enough to drive the blood from the surface, 
and not warm enough to induce the child to stay in the 
water. *^***-*##^ 
The best time for bathing is a couple of hours after 
a meal. Bathing should be avoided when suffering fiom 
fatigue; and on leaving the bath, although the peison 
may feel invigorated, too violent exercise should not be 
taken. 


Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid, 

— Thomsoit. 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution of 
the body and the purification of the soul. 

— Jebemt Tatlok. 

To every act of devotion purity of heart is neces- 
sary ; and to uurity of heart Zoroaster supposes purity 
of body greatly contributes. f 

Cleanliness of body and puiity of mind is one of 
the ten qualities which constitute righteousness, 

— ‘'Manu Smriti.” 

The pious in India in the morning first bathe, then 
perform their religions duties, and then take their food. 


® FroTifi a Manual of Family Mechcim and Hygmie for Indm ly 
Sir Wtlham Moore 

•J* From JJoros Bilhcai hy Butler^ 



2. ACTION. 


Perform all necessary acts, for action 
Is bettei than inaction, none can live 
By sitting still and doing nought ; it is 
By action only that a man attains 
Immunity from action. Yet in working 
Ne’er work for recompense ; let the act’s motive 
Be in the act itself.* 

— "Bhaoavad GtiA.” 


Tiust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past buiy its dead I 
Act, act, in the living Present I 
Heart within, and God o’erhead I 

— LONQFTjfnow. 


He that eats becomes satiate, and not who starves : so 
he who walks is said to proceed and not one who rests j 
and in like manner whoso speaks is called a speaker 
and not the silent man : thus action makes the man. 

— “ YoGiijVAsiBTHA.”t 
# * 


Sow an act, and yon reap a habit ; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 

— Thaokeeay, 


* From Indian Wtodom by Momer Williams, 
t Translated by 7tMn Ldld J^tra, 
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Our deeds still travel with ua from a far, 

And what we have been makes us what we are. 

Work with boldness and with speed, 

On greatest actions greatest dangers feed, 

— Marlow* 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust, 

— J, Shirley. 


V A man’s true wealth hereafter is the good he does 
in this world to his fellowmen. When he dies, people 
will ask, what property has he left behind him ? But 
the angels, who examine him in the grave, will ask, what 
good deeds hast thou sent before thee ? 

— “The Spirit of IslAm,” 


The body sins not ; ’tis the will 
That makes the action good or ill. 

— Herrick. 


Estimate actions not by their overt results merely, 
but by the real but latent power that is implied in them, 
and the most brilliant deeds of outward heroism will 
sometimes fall far short of those quiet victories over 
self to which the Omniscient eye alone is witness. 

Base all your actions upon a principle of right. 
Preserve all your integrity of character in doing this. 
Never reckon the cost. 


® From Sayings from the works of Qeorge Ehotj selected ly 
Alexander Main, 
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If you always remember that m all you do in soul 
or body God stands by as a witness, in all your prayers 
and your actions, you will not err , and you shall have 
God dwelling with you. 

—Epictetus. 

Eager for some ungotten good 
We mind the false and miss the true ; 

Leaving undone the things we would, 

We do the things we would not do. 

There are three sorts of actions ; those that are 
good, those that are bad, and those that are doubtful ; 
and we ought to be most cautious of those that are 
doubtful ; for we are m most danger of these doubtful 
actions, because they do not alarm us ; and yet they 
insensibly lead to greatei transgressions, just as the 
shades of twilight gradually reconcile us to darknes^!. 

— A. Reed, 

^ Good intentions will not justify evil actions. 

Be firm, but not too hasty to decide. Weigh well 
before you act, but having weighed, act promptly, and 
abide the result. This is the test of judgment. 

Think not a trifle, tho* it small appear. 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the year. 

Mighty things from small beginnings grow. 

— Deyden. 

Who has never done thinking never begins doing, 

— ITA.LIAN PeOVEEB, 
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Do nothing yon would wibh to conceal, 

— Maxim. 


-^Do good if yon wish good to be done to yon. 

— Aeabio Proverb, 


'^Better do it than wish it done. 

— Maxim. 


Never do that by proxy which yon can do yourself. 

— Italian Proverb, 


Intelligent beings are capable of obseiwiug nature 
and of modifying their actions. By means of their 
mental faculties, the laws imposed by the Creator on 
physical substances become known to them, and when 
peiceived, constitute laws to them by which to regulate 
their conduct. 

— George Combe. 

To caiiy out an cnteipii&e in words 
Is easy, to accomplish it by acts 
Is the sole test of man’s capacity.* 

— “ Eamayana.” 

Actions speak more forcibly than words, they are 
the test of character. Like fruit upon a tiee, they show 
the natuie of a man, while motives like the sap, are 
hidden from our view. 

Words never can express the whole that we feel ; 
they give but an outline. 


* From Indian Wtiidom ly J^omoT Williams* 
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I It is better to do well than to &ay well. 

—Moral Maxim. 

A man o£ words, and not of deeds, 

Is like a gaiden full of w^eeds. 

The only things in which we can be ^aid to have 
any property, aie our actions. Oui thoughts may bo 
bad, yet produce no poison, they may be good, yet pro- 
duce no fruit. Our riches may be taken fioin us by 
misfortune, our reputation by malice, our spirits by 
calamity, our health by disease, oui fi lends by death. 
But oiu’ actions must follow us beyond the giavo ; with 
respect to them alone, wo cannot say that we shall cany 
nothing with us when we die, neither that we shall go 
naked out of the woild. Our actions must clothe us 
with an immortality loathsome or gloiions. These aie 
the only title-deeds of which we cannot be dismheiited ; 
they will have their full weight in the balance of eter- 
nity, when everything else is as nothing ; and their 
value will be confirmed and established by those two 

sure and sateless destroyers of all other eaithly things 

Time and Death. 

— Colton. 

I saw an Arab of the deseit who was saying to his 
son, “ 0 my son I veiily thou wilt be asked in the clay 
of resuirection, ‘ what hast thou gained?’ and it will 
not be asked, ‘ To whom art thou related ? ’ ” 

In othei words, “ 0 son 1 they %vill ask thee at the 
resurrection, ‘ what are thy merits ? ’ and will not say, 
‘ who is thy fathei ? ’ ” 

—Sadi’s GulistAn.'*' 


® Tmmlated hy Platts. 
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Count that day lost whose low descending snn 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 


A MAN AND HIS THREE FRIENDS. 

A man had three fi lends ; two of them he loved 
exceedingly , to the third he was indifEerent, though he 
was the most sincere. One day he was summoned befoie 
the Justice for a mattei of which he was innocent. 
‘^V^ho among you,” said he, “ will go with me and wit- 
tiess for me?” The fiist of his friends excused himself 
immediately on the pietence of othei business. The second 
accompanied him to the door of the tribunal, but theie 
he turned and Ment back for feai of the Judge. The 
third, uiion whom he had least dejiended, went in, spoke 
for him, and witnessed his innocence so cheerfully that 
the Judge released him, and made him a piesent besides. 
Man has three fiiends in this woild How do they 
behave in the houi of death, when God summons him 
before his judgment-seat. Gold, his best friend, leaves him 
fiist. His 1 elutions and fiiends accompany him to the 
brink of the giave, and letuin again to their houses. 
His good deeds alone accompany him to the thione of 
the Judge ; they go before, speak of him, and find mercy 
and favoui. 

-A Hebrew Fable.* 
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^Asamdld ly A. X Forles, 
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3. ArrUCTION. 

To live is to stitiggle. This world is a world o£ 
stiuggle, but it IS not true that to be compelled to struggle 
IS a misfortune* 

Aiomatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance where they grow ; 

But ciushed and trodden to the ground, 

Diffuse theii balmy sweets around 

— Goldsmith. 

Mariners are not made in smooth seas. 

Oh, feai not in a woild like this, 

And thou shalt know ere lono; — 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

— Longfellow. 

But ne’er the rose without the thorn. 

— Herriok. 

Do you Wish to live without tiials ^ Without trial, 
you cannot guess at your own strength. Men do not 
learn to swim on a table. They must go into deep 
watei and buffet the surges. 

Alas 1 by some degi’ee of woe 
We every bliss must gain ; 

The heart can ne’er a transport know 
That nevei feels a pain. 


— Lord Lyttelton. 
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00(1, in His meicy, has been the author of happi- 
ness and miseiy ; 

Just as -a mother administeis medicines both bitter 
and sweet. 

Whatever God sends should be borne in good peart ; 

Theie is no being so good as God who sympathises 
vith the helpless and who is magnanimous. 

Theie is no person who is not subject to happiness 
01 otherwise, be he learned or ignoiant , 

The foiiner beais it with fortitude, the latter with 
tears, 

Miseiy follows happiness, and happiness miseiy , 

•Just as night folio w’s day, and day night. 

The world could not have been beautiful had there 
been no difficulties ; 

Why should houses have been built, if there had 
been no haiui in being without them 

He who anticipate '5 haidJiip can do nothing ; 

How can a man learn swninming, if he goes not 
into watei ? 

A hiffh status cannot be i cached without enconntei- 
ino; difficulties. 

Meicury is seen to rise according as it beais heat- 

If the Creatoi be pleased to giant one health ; 

Dalpat says there is no blessing higher than that. 

The greatest misfortune is to have physical pain, 
next to it is indebtedness , 

Be assured, all others are minor ones. 

Not mere explanation but actual experience gives a 
man an idea as to what a misfortune is : 
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Just as a child learns to dread fire when ifc is oaoe 
burnt by it. 

Tender hearts are affected lat the sight o£ other 
people^s miseries ; 

Just as the eyes are teaiful when the other mein- 
beis of the body ail. 

Kind-hearted men judging from their own experience^ 
^sympathise AMth others in their misfortunes ; 

The heartless do not caie for otheis, when once 
they themselves are out of dangei 

' — Dalpatram."^ 

Nothing could be moie unhappy than a man who 
had never known affliction. 

— Demetrius 

It IS only through woe we are taught to leflect, and 
we gather the honey of worldly wisdom, not from flowers 
but thorns. 

A man may on affliction’s touchstone leain 
The woith of his own kmdied, wife and servants ; 
Also of his own mind and character. 

— “ Hitopadesha 

He who hath nevei war’d with miseiy, 

Noi ever tugged wnth fortune and distress, 

Hath had n’occasion, nor no field to tiy 
The strength and forces of Ins woithiness 
Those parts of judgment which felicity 
Keeps as conceal’d, affliction must express ; 

And only men show then abilities, 

And vhat they aie, in their extiemities, 

— DaistieIi. 

Gvja) citi poet 
f Prof JoJmB07i^8 edition 
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Calamity is man’s true touchstone. 

— Bbaumo^tt and Flbtcheb. 

DifficuUy IS a severe instiucfcor, set over us by the 
fiupieme ordinance o£ a parental guardian and legislator, 
who knows us better than we know ourselves, as he 
loves us better too. He thit wiestles with us strengthens 
our nerves and sharpens our skill. Out antagonist is our 
helper. This amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us to 
an intimate acquaintance with our object, and compels us 
to consider it in all its relations. It will not suffer us 
to be superficial. 

— Burke 

By woe the soul to daiing action swells ; 

By woe in plaint less patience it excels , 

From patience prudent clear expeiience springs. 

And tiaces knowledge through the couise of things. 

Thence Hope is form’d, thence foititude, success, 

Renown — whate’ei men covet and caiess. 

— Savage. 

It is not the best things — that is the things which 
we call best — that make men. It is not pleasant things, 
it is not the calm expeiiences of life. It is the life’s 
rugged expeiiences, its tempests, its tiials. 

Misfortunes aie the discipline of humanity. 

The school of difficulty is the best school of moral 
discipline for nations as for individuals. 


— Smiles. 
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Happy those who, by the vaiious discipline to which 
He has seen fit to subject them, have leaint habitually 
to duect their thoughts to Hun as theii constant Friend 
and Benefactor, — to live as always in the piesence o£ 
Him in whom we live and move and have our being, — 
to be grateful, obedient and lesigned. 

— ^Rey. Db Oabpenter. 

To each his sufferings ; all are men, 

Condemn’d alike to gioan; 

The tendei for anothei’s pain, 

Th* unfeeling foi his own. 

Yet ah 1 why should they know theii fate, 

Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paiadise 

No moie ; — ^where ignoiance is blisa, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 

— GraTc 


Great souls endure in Silence. 


But tears in mortal miseries are vain. 

— Homeb. 


The longest day must have an end. 

— Maxim. 

Let us be patient I These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 
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We see but dimly through the mists and vapour^; 

Anud these eaithly damps, 

What seem to us but sad funereal tapers, 

May be heaven’s distant lamps, 

— Longfellow. 


Affliction IS a pill which if wrapped up in patience 
may be easily swallowed ; but when discontent puts us- 
upon chewing, it proves bitter and disgusting. 

Rest not sour because of the turns of fortune ; 
foi patience 

Although it is bittei bringeth forth sweet fiuit 

— SAdi’s Gulistan."^ 

0 well for him whose will is strong I 

He suffers, but he will not suffei long. 

— Tennyson. 

There is nothing like courage in misfortune. Next 
to faith in God and His ovei’-raling Providence, a manV 
faith in himself is his salvation. It is the secret of all 
powei and success. 

There are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; 
by indiffeience, which is the most common ; by phi- 
losophy, which is the most ostentations ; and by religion, 
which is the most effectual. 

— Colton. 

The wise with hope support the pams of life. 

— Eubipidks. 


^ Translated hy Platts. 
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In yonr worst lestate, hope ; in the best, fear ; in 


all, be circumspect. 


— Moral Maxim. 


The wise and active conquer difficulties. 

By daring to attempt them ; sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger, 
And make the impossibility they feai. 

— ^Rowe. 


The noblest foititude is still to bear 
Accumulated ills and never faint. 

— Hurdis. 

Oh ITarayana I do away with my iniseiy. Keep my 
mind always at your feet, and you in my mind. Have 
afFection for me, and let it bear fruit. Tuka says, be 
submissive (have humility) and worry will disappear. 

— Tukaram.^ 

There is no maxim of consolation more common, yet 
at the same time there is none which deserves to be 
more frequently in our thoughts, than that we ought to 
remember, “We are men”; that is, creatures who are 
bom to be exposed to calamities of every kind, and 
therefore, “ that it becomes ns to submit to the condi- 
tions by which we hold our existence, without being too 
much dejected by accidents which no prudence can pre- 
vent.” In a word, that we" should learn by “ reflecting 
•on the misfortunes which have attended others that there 
is nothing singular in those which befall ourselves.” 

— OlOBBO. 


^ A MarAitd Poet. 
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Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or vill, nor bate a jot 
0£ heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 

— Milton, 


Endure and conquer , Jove will soon dispose 
To future good our past and piesent woes. 

— Drtden. 


We need not feel, when trials come, 
Our fate is woise than others ’ ; 

For God is good, and ills must come 
To us as to our brotheis. 


“That otheis are as unfoitunate as myself.” This 
may be described as one of the cardinal consolations of 
humanity. 

There is a form of consolabon, which consists m a 
firm reliance on the general good arrangements of a 
wise and benevolent Providence, which makes evil only 
an exception from present and apparent good, and often 
turns evil to account for what may be called a deferred 
benefit. Knowing this to be the cliaracter of the 
arrangement of mundane affaiis, and that life and all its 
blessings are held under an obligation to submit to that 
arrangement, I humbly endeavour to meet the troubles 
that befall me with composuie and resignation. Evils I 
admit them to be ; I see no good , in seeking to extenuate 
them, or in looking complacently to the equal or greater 
woes of others. But while the great arrangement 
obviously does not exclude evil, it as evidently comprises 
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a gift to man of the power of beaiing it in a rational 
and proper manner, and also certain moral medicaments 
of nnfailing virtue. 

— ' R . Chambers, 

If I am going to sail I choose the best ship and the 
best pilot, and I wait for the fairest weather that my 
circumstances and duty will allow. Prudence and piCK 
priety, the principles which the gods have given me for 
the direction of my conduct, requiie this of me, but they 
require no more , and if, notwithstanding, a stoiin arises 
which neither the strength of the vessel nor the skill of 
the pilot are likely to withstand, I give myself no 
trouble about the consequence All that I had to do is 
done already The directois of my conduct nevei com- 
mand me to be miserable, to be anxious, desponding or 
afraid. "Whether we are to be drowmed, or to come to 
a harbour, is the business of Jupiter, not mine. I leave 
it entirely to his determination, nor ever break my lest 
with considering which way he is likely to decide it 
but receive whatever comes with equal indifference andi 
security, 

— Epiotetus. 

Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 

God’s messenger sent down to thee , do thou 
With courtesy receive him ; lise and bow ; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave ; 

Then lay befoie him all thou hast, allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy blow, 

Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness ; grief should bo^ 

Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
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Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free, 

Strong to consume small tionbles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, giave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the end, 

— Aubeey de Veeb 

No matter how daik be thy days — 

How frowning the clouds o’er the ways — 

Be brave, and face eveiy blast, 

Storms come, but soon they aie past. 

Ups and downs in life you will meet ; 

Its pleasures you know aie but fleet ; 

The best of them, then, you will make 
"When the good of them all you take. 

Don’t stop o’er your lot to repine, 

Foi nobody ever,’ by whine, 

Bound it be to the soul lelease, 

Oi the source of comfoiting peace. 

Be bold as a lion, and daie 

Every ill, and eveiy dark care I 

Look to Heaven, in sunshine and shade. 

And there find your solace and aid. 

There is an allegoiy in the Spectator. It narrates' 
how the human race were once summoned by a goodi 
Genius to a particular spot, and each permitted to cast 
down the misery which most afflicted him, taking up 
some one which had belonged to a fellow-creatuxe, and 
which he thought he should be moie able to endure- 
Some cast down diseased limbs, some other things, and 
so forth ; but the end of the story is, that after the 
exchange had been made, all felt themselves a great deal 
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iiiore uneasy under their adopted evils than they had 
ever felt under their natural ones, and, accordingly, had 
to petition the Genius for permission to take back each 
his ovii proper original miseiy. 

Misfortune, said a celebrated Cardinal, is but another 
word for imprudence. The maxim is by no means ab- 
-solutely true , ceitain, however, it is that mankind sufEer 
more evils from their own impiudence than from events 
which it 19 not in their power to control.* 

The envious ; the censoiious ; the discontented ; the 
passionate ; the ever-suspicious ; and he who lives on 
another’s fortune ; these six have misery as their portion. 

1 — “ HlTOPADESHA.^f 

When onr misfortunes have lesulted — as is usually 
the case — ^trom our own carelessness, or folly, or at any 
rate, partly by our own fault, it is a good thing to con- 
sider how they might have been avoided, and to consider 
it often in spite of its being a tender subject — a salutary 
form of self-discipline, which will make us wiser and 
better men for the future. If we have made obvious 
mistakes, we should not tiy, as we geneially do, to gloss 
them over, or to find something to excuse or extenuate 
them I we should admit to ourselves that we have com- 
mitted faults, and open our eyes wide to all their 
enormity, in older that we may firmly resolve to avoid 
them in time to coine.j: 

— SCHOPBNHAUEB. 


^ From BeiotcJoS Select Fables. 
t Prof, Johnson's edition, 

J From Commls and Maxums^ translated by Saunders. 
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If you would not affliction visit you twice, listen at 
once to what it teaches. 

“ To miss the good which may be got by suffering 
evil,” says an old divine, “is the woist of evils ; to lose* 
that gain, vhich should be gotten by losses is of losses 
the greatest; but to giow vorse with suffeimg evil, is 
peidition itself.” 

The gieatest eiils aie fiom within us and from 
oursehes also we must look for oui gieatest good. 

— Jebemy Taylob. 

What disci imin atm g man could have stood the- 
blows and buffets of the woild untroubled, if by the 
teachmo- of the good and the vise the mind did not 
enter into lest and peace? 

— “Yoga Vasistha,” 

Blame neither man, noi God, nor any one in the 
world. When you find youiself suffeimg, blame youi- 
selves, and tiy to do bettei Those that blame otheis — 
and alas 1 the numbei of them is inci easing eveiy 
clay — are geneially miseiable, with helpless biams, who 
have brought themselves into that pass, and having come 
to that thiough then own mistakes, blame otheis, but 
this does not altei theii position. It does not serve 
them in any way. This attempt to thiow the blame 
upon otheis only weakens them the more. Theiefoie 
blame none for youi own faults, stand uiion youi own 
feet and take the whole responsibility upon yourselves. 
Say, “this misery that I am suffering fiom is my own 
doing, V and that very thing jn ores that it will be undone 
by me alone” That which I cieated I can demolish; 
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that which is created by some one else, I shall never be 
able to demolish. Theiefore, stand np, be bold, be 
strong. Take the whole responsibility on your shoulders, 
know that you aie the creator of youi ovn destiny. 
All the strength and succour you want is within your- 
selves, Theiefoie make youi own future. 

— SwAmi Vivekanand. 

A man foiewained is forearmed. 

The wise with piudent thought provide 
Against misfortune’s coming tide 
The valiant, when the stoim beats high, 
Undaunted brave its tyranny. 

— Meeivale. 


Companionship in woe, doth w^oe assuage. 

— Shakespeare. 


Money in your puise will ciedit yon, wisdom in 
youi head adoin you, but both in your necessity \vill 
seive you 


"When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in battalions. 

— Shakespeare. 


In deep distress certainty is more eligible than 
suspense. 


— ^Riohardson. 


A drowning man will catch at a straw. 
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No T\^ords suffice the seciet soul to show 
For truth denies all eloquence to woe. 

— ^Bybon. 

Of all the griefs that haiass the distrest, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest 

— JOHKSON. 


Mock no man in his misfortune. 

Affliction’s sous aie bi others in distress ; 

A biother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss 1 

— Burns. 


Cloudy mornings often bung clear evenings. 

After rain comes sunshine. 

— Proverb. 

Look back upon the days that are past. Have you 
never found that gloom, thickening gloom, as it appeared, 
has been dissipated ^ Have you nevei perceived the 
way of Providence become clear and blight, when befoie 
it was coveied, to your imagination, with mist and daik- 
ness ^ In the course of nature, do days of daikness 
continue for evei ’ Does not the sunshine follow the 
^torm? And is it not alike the case in the moial Pio~ 
vidence of God ^ Wait then patiently upon the Loid, 

— Rev. Dr. Carpenter. 

Who finds not Pro\udence all good and wise. 

Alike in what he gives, and what denies ? 

— Pope. 
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’Tis not for ns 
To question the Almighty will, 

Though cloud on cloud loom ominous, 

In gentle rain they may distil."^ 

— Toeu Dutt. 

In the economy of nature, theie is no superfluity 
nor deficiency; or if thoie is an appearance of eithei, 
it IS only to show the gieatness of the scale on which 
nature works, in compaiison with the littleness of man ; 
and she makes it up by the aveiage of yeais which she 
takes. We should therefoie consider her woiks (those 
of her great Authoi) upon that scale, both in the phy- 
sical and the moial world , and we should conclude, 
that when he afflicts the sons of men, he does it wuth 
the design of giving them useful lessons, of collecting 
01 punishing their faults, and of teaching them their 
dependence on him, which they are so apt to forget. f 

Now let us thank the Eternal powei ; convinced 
That Heaven but tiies our viitue by affliction, 

That oft the cloud that wiaps the piesont horn 
Serves but to biighten all our future days. 

— Bkown. 


Man’s extremity is God’s oppoitiinity. 

— Proverb. 


Never be cast down, 0 afflicted one 1 
Eor God has many secret mercies (m store). 

— Sabi’s Gulistan if 


® Ftom Ancient Ballads and Legends of Htndii8ta7i 
j* From William Danly's Ideas and Realities 
J Tramlated ly Platts. 
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In man’s most daik extiemity 
Oft succour dawns fiom Heaven. 

— Scott, 


’Ti 3 in the hour of deep distress, 

That we lelxgion’s comfoit prove ; 

The chastening hand we feel and bless 
Of God, that scorn ges us in love. 

Though nature sinks beneath the rod, 

Yet faith i eposes still in God. 

It is the Loid that stiikes the blow. 

Let eveiy murmuring thought be still , 

Oft has he made my cup oveiflow, 

And shall I dare dispute His will ? 

For ever be the thought abhoired I 
My soul, still wait thou on the Lord ^ 

Wait till He bid thy soiiows cease. 

Till He th}^ eveiy care remove ; 

And though thy troubles fast inciease, 

Thou need’st not doubt thy Father’s love. 
Though He delay, yet trust His word,' 

For tiue and faithful is the Lord.**^ 

— Riohabdson. 

0, child of SOI row, be it thine to know 
That Scripture only is the cure of woe ! 

That field of piomise, how it flings abioad 
Its perfume o’er the Ohiistian’s thorny road. 

The soul, reposing on assured relief. 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 

® From Mary Carpenter 's Meditations* 

4 
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Forgets her labonr as she toils along, 

Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song. 

— OowPBR. 

From every stoim that either frowns or falls. 
What an asylum has the soul in player I 

— Young. 


Almighty Power, I love thee I blissful name. 

My healer, God 1 and may my inmost soul 
Love and, adoie for ever ! Oh, ’tis good 
To wait submissive at thy Holy throne. 

To leave petitions at thy feet, and bear 
Thy frowns and silence with a patient soul. 

The hand of mercy is not short to save, 

Nor IS the eai of heavenly pity deaf 
To mortal cries, 

— Watts. 

THE MISFORTUNES OF RABBI AKIBA, 

Compelled by violent persecution to quit his native 
land, Rabbi Akiba wandered over barren wastes, and 
•dreary deserts. His whole property consisted of a lamp, 
which he used to light at night in order to study the 
law ; a cock, which served him instead of a clock, to 
announce the rising dawn ; and an ass, on which ho rode. 

The sun was gradually sinking below the horizon ; 
night was fast approaching ; and the poor wanderer knew 
not where to shelter his head, or where to rest his 
weary limbs. Fatigued and almost exhausted, he came 
at last near a small village. He was glad to find it 
inhabited, thinking where human being dwelt, there dwelt 
also humanity and compassion. But he was mistaken. 
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He a^keJ for a ui£iht’<i loJsfmg It was refnseJ. Not one 

O O 

of the inhospitable inhabitants would accommodate him. 
He ■was therefore obliged to seek shelter in a neigh- 
bouring forest. “It IS haid, veiy hard,” said he, “not 
to find a hospitable roof to piotect me against the 
inclemency of the yeathei ; but God is just , and what- 
evei he does is for the best ” 

He seated himself beneath a tiee, lighted his lamp, 
and- began to lead the law. He had scaicely lead a 
chapter, when a violent storm extinguished the light. 
“ What,” exclaimed he, “ must I not be permitted even 
to pursue my favouiite study I But God is just ; and 
•whatever he does is for the best ” 

He Ntretched himself on the eaith, desiiing, if possi- 
ble, to have a few houia’ sleep. No sooner had he closed 
Ins eyes than a fieice wolf came and killed the cock. 
■“What new misfortune is this ^ ” ciied the astoni'?hed 
Akibti “My vatchful companion is gone I Who, then, 
■w ill hencef 01 th awaken me to the -^tudy of the law ^ But 
God IS just ; He knows what is good for us poor mortals.” 

Scaicely had he finished the sentence, when a terii- 
hie lion came and devoiiied the ass. “What la. to he 
done now ^ ” exclaimed the lonely wandeiei “My lamp 
and my cock aie gone ; my pool ass, too, is gone ; all is 
gone ^ But piaised be the Loid, whatever he does is for 
the best.” He passed a sleepless night, and, early in 
the morning, went to the village to see whether he could 
procure a horse or any other beast of buiden to enable 
him to pursue his journey But what was his surprise 
not to find a single mdmdnal alive I 

It appears that a band of robheis had entered the 
village during the night, killed its inhabitants, and plun- 
dered their houses. As soon as Akiba had sufficiently 
recovered from the amazement into which this wondfezfnl 
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occurrence had thiown him, he lifted up his \ozco and 
exclaimed, “ Thou great God, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, now I know bj experience that pooi 
mortal men are shoit-sighted and blind, often con^i- 
del mo as evils what was intended foi then preseivation I 
But Thou alone art just and kind and meicifuL Had 
not the haid-heaited people diiveu me, by their inhos- 
pitality, from the village, I should assuredly have sliaicd 
then fate. Had not the wind extinguished my lamp, 
the lobbers would have been drawn to the spot, and 
haie murdered me I perceive al&a that it was thy 
ineicy, which, deprived me of my companions, that they 
might not, by then noise, give notice to the banditti 
wheie I was. Praised then be thy name, foi c^ei and 



® From The Avm Library (Madras). 
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Angei IS like 

A full hot horse, who being allowed his way, 
Self-mettle tires him, 

— Shakespeare. 


Angei is like a ruin, which bieaks itself upon what 
it fall's. 

— Moral Maxim. 

Angei is indeed a short madness. Many a man m 
the fuiy of the moment has uttered words and done 
iictions which afterwards he would hare given worlds to 
recall Be careful then to contiol your tempei, if you 
wi^^h to do well, for nothing gives a man so much powei 
in dealing with otheis as a peifect command of himself. 

An angiy man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes, 

A wiathful man stineth up stiife ; but he that is 
blow to anger appeaseth strife. 

— “ Bible — Proverbs.” 


A passionate man iiides a horse, that runs away 
with him. 


Anger is a piofessed enemy to counsel; it is a 
diiect stoim m which no man can be heard to speak, or 
oall fiom wnthout • for if you counsel gently, you are 
despised ; if you uige it and he vehement, you provoke 
it more. ^ ^ 
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0 £ all passions it eutloaTOiirs most to make reason 
useless., 

It lb a universal passion, ^ ^ 

It is tionbled at every tiling and every nuiu and e\eiy 
accident, and therefore unless it bo siippicwsed, it will 
make a man’s condition lestless. 

If it proceeds from a groat cause, it turns to I'uiy; 
it from a small cause, it is peevishness ; and so i» al- 
ways either teiriblo or iidiculous. 

It makes a man’s body monstioiis, detunnc'd and 
contemptible ; the voice horiid ; the eyes ciiud ; the iaec 
pale 01 fiery, the gait fierce, the speech chimoioiib and 
loud. 

It IS neither manly iioi lugennoiib 
It proceeds fiom softness of spirit and ]msillaniniih , 
which makes that women are moio angiy than men, 
sick persons more than the healthful, old men moic than 
young, unprospeious and calamitous people than tho 
blessed and fortunate. It is tioublesome not only to 
those that suffer it, hut to them that behold it. '**’ ^ 

It IS a confluenco of all the iriogular passions ; 
theie is in it envy and sorrow, fear and scorn, inido 
and projudicc, rashness and inconsidciation, rejoicing in 
evil and a desire to inflict it, self-love, impatienoe and 
curiosity. And though it bo very troublesome to otUerb, 
yet it is most troublesome to him that hath it,* 

— Jeremy Tailor. 


Eage and frenzy will pull down more in half an 
hour than prudence, deliberation and forcsiglit can 
build up m a hundred years. 

— BtllKE, 


^ From Beadfing^ %n EngltBh ProsH Literatui c. 
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A man’s blindness to his o-v\n defects will ever 
increase in propoition as he is angry with otheis, or 
pleased with iftiself. 

— COLTOif. 


Anger often has revealed the concealed thoughts of 
men mnch more effectually than madness. 


In the moment of anger is a man’s truthfulness 


displayed. 


— “ Jayidan-Khirad.”* 


Anger begins with folly and ends with lepentance. 

At the back of Anger standeth Remorse. 

— Mrs Chapone. 

Wiath is a flame fiom Satan that pioceeds, 

And in the end it to repentance leads, 

— “ AkyAr-i-Suhaili ” t 


Angry men seldom vant W'oe. 

Three are the ways to Hell, which to the soul 
Are ruinous — desire, wrath, avarice, 

Therefore should one this triad still renounce 

— Bhagavad GtTA.”t 

Cease fiom anger and forsake wrath: fret not thy^ 
self m any wise to do evil. 

— “Bible — Psalm 37.” 


^ From A7iczent haman and Z 07 oaatrian Morals by D* *7. Medhora^ 
f T 7 analated by Eastiawl^ 

J Translated by K T Telang, 
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When auger gets a masteiy over tlio heart, it 
changes the aspect ol: things and ina]v<3S nectar 
look like poison , 

The man imdei the influence of anger bocoinos deaf 
to all advice ; 

When anger predominates ,ovor reason even joy is 
converted into giief ; 

Anger is a passion that makes a man take his 
relatives foi enemies ; 

Do not give yom self iip to anger oi the ca il there- 
of will be a kind of self-inflicted woo ; 

Listen to this, 0 ye wise 1 says Sainal, anger is the 
root of all sinfulness 

— Samal. 

A man said to the Piophct (Mujiiammod), Give 
me advice.” The Prophet replied, “ Be not angry.” 

— “ MlSHCAT-UL-MAsABIH.”t 

He who can suppress a moment’s anger may pre- 
vent days of boirow. 

Never act in a passion. It yon do, “nil is lost. STon 
cannot act foi yoniself, if you are not yourself, and passion 
always drives out reason.^ 


The highest government is goveining angei. 

— Ababio Pbovbrb, 


* A Gujardti poet 

*t Transil&ted fjom A^ahtc hy Captain IlaithewB, 

X Fronp Gmctan'e Alt of Worldly Wisdom, tixinelated from tlie 
Spamsk hy Jacob 
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He thp.fc IS slow to anger is bettei than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spiiit than he that taketh a city, 

— “ Biblb-Pboyebbs.” 

Foibear I, wrath only kindles wrath, 

And stiis up passion’s fixe ; 

While answeiing softly mildly tends 
To check the bitterest ire. 


Clemency can never exert itself more laudably than 
when there is the most cause for resentment. 

— Pliny. 


A soft answer turneth away wiath : but giievous 
words stir up angei. 

— “ Bible-Proverbs.’^ 


Check youi anger. [Pause befoie you put into 
execution the deeds which it prompts. 

It is said of Julius Coesai, that, upon any pro- 
vocation, he would repeat the Roman alphabet before he 
suffeied himself^ to speak, that he ihight be moie just 
and calm in his resentments. The delay of a few mo- 
ments has set many seeming affronts in a juster and 
kindei light ; it has often lessened, if not annihilated, the 
supposed injury, and prevented violence and revenge.* 

If you aie angiy, theri before speaking, count ten. 
If you aie very angiy, count hundred. Theieby you 
will not commit any sin in auger, oi feel unhappy. 

— ‘‘ Modi Third Readinu Book.’^ 


® Prom The Booh of Humour , Wtt and Wi & dcm . 

5 
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One help against immoderate anger consists in tlio 
consideration of our own failings, ospocially in reference 
to Almighty God, and oiir duty to Him; wlucli aie 
much greater than any domei’its of others towards us ; I 
provoke my Creator daily, and yet I desire His patience 
towards mo, and find it. “With what faco can I expect 
gentleness from my Creator, if every small provocation 
from my fellow-creatures puts mo in a passion ? 

— Sill M, HaTjI'X 

Meekness makes any condition tolerable and easy 
to be endured. He that meokly boars any sutt'oving 
takes off the edge of it, that it cauiiot wound him ; 
wheieas he that frets and rages at it, wliots it, and 
makes it much sharper than it would be. Nay, in some 
cases, makes that so, which would not else bo so ut all,, 
as particularly in the case of reproachful words, wdncli, 
in themselves, can do us no haim, they noitlioi hurt our 
bodies, nor lessen our estates ; the only mischiof they 
can do us is to make us angry, and then our anger 
may do us much more ; whereas ho that meekly passes 
theim by, is nevei the worse foi them : nay, the liettor ; 
for he shall be rewarded by God for that patience, 

— “The Whole Dutv of Man.’" 

Prayer is the great leinedy against anger ; for it 
must suppose it, in some degree, removed before we 
pray ; and then, it is the more likely it will bo fim&hcd 
when the prayer is done. Wo must lay aside the act 
of anger as preparatory to piayer , and the curing tho 
habit will be the effect and blessing of prayoi ; so that, 
if a man, to cure his augei, resolves to addiess himself 
to God by prayer, it is first necessary that by his owu 
observation and diligence, he lay tho angor aside before 
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hib piayer can be fit to be presented ; and when we so 
pray, and so endeavour, we have all the blessings o£ 
prayer which God hath promised to it to be our security 
£oi success. 

— Jeremy Ta^loe* 


M. ABAURET, THE PHILOSOPHER. 

It was said o£ M. Abauiet, a philosophei o£ Geneva, 
that he had never been out o£ tempei. His female 
sei\aut had been in his house for thiity yeais, and 
duiing that time she had nevei seen him in a passion. 
Some persons, anxious to put him to the proof, promised 
this woman a sum of money, if she would endeaiour to 
make him angry. She consented ; and knowing that he 
was paiticulaily fond of having his bed well made, she, 
on the day appointed, neglected to make it. He obseived 
it, and next morning spoke of the ciicumstance to hei. 
She answeied that she had £oi gotten it; she said nothing 
moie, but on the same day she again neglected to make 
the bed. The same ob&ervation was made on the moirow 
by the philosopher ; and she again made some excuse 
in a cooler manner than before. On the thud day he 
said to her, “ you have not yet made my bed . you have 
apparently come to some lesolntion on the subject, andj 
you probably found that it fatigued you. But aftei all, 
it is of no consequence, as I begin to accustom myself to 
it as it is.” She thiew heiself at his feet, and avowed 
all to him.* 


^ JVojw Eanwell Extracts. 
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5. ANIMALS AND TALES Of ANIMALS. 

ANIMALS. 

ANIMALS SYMBOLICAL. 

The <mt, fiugality and provibion ; 

The ape, uncleanne&s ; 

The ass, stupidity ; 

The bat (blind as a bat) ; 

The bear, ill-tein})er, nncoutlinoss ; 

The bee, industry ; 

Tlie bull, straight£orwardneSb ; 

The bull-dog, pertinacity ; 

The biittorfly, sportiveness, living in pleasure ; 
The cat, slyness, deceit ; 

The calf, lumpishuess ; 

The cock, vigilance, ovorbcaiing iiiaolonco ; 

The crow, longevity ; 

The c] ocodile, hypocrisy : 

The cuckoo, cuckoldom ; 

The dog, fidelity, dirty habits ; 

The dove, innocence, liaimlessness ; 

The eagle, majesty, inspiration ; 

The elephant, sagacity, ponderosity; 

The fly, feebleness, insignificance ; 

The fox, cunning, artifice ; 

The goat, lasciviousness ; 

The goose, conceit, folly ; 

The grasshopper, old age ; 

The haie, timidity; 

The hawk, penetration ; 

The hen, maternal care ; 
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The horse, speed, giace ; 

The jackdaw. Tain asaiimj^tion, empty conceit ; 
The kitten, playfulness ; 

The lamb, innocence, sacrifice ; 

The lark, cheeifulness ; 

The lion, noble courage ; 

The monkey, tricks ; 

The mule, obstinacy ; 

The nightingale, foiloinness ; 

The ox, patience, strength ; 

The parrot, mocking yerbosity ; 

The peacock, pride ; 

The pigeon, cowaidico ; 

The pig, obstinacy, dirtiness ; 

The puppy, empty-headed conceit ; 

The raven, ill-luck ; 

The sheep, silliness, timidity ; 

The sparrow, litigiousness ; 

The spider, wiliness , 

The stag, cuckoldom; 

The swallow, a sunshine friend; 

The swan, grace , 

The swine, filthiness, greed ; 

The tiger, ferocity ; 

The turtle-dove, conjugal fidelity 
The vulture, rapine ; 

The wolf, cruelty.* ^ 

DOG. 

The dog has not unaptly been described as a gift 
of providence to man — an aid almost indispensable for 
his conquest and management of the lower animals. 


® Tfom Eev Dr Brewei 's Dictionary of Phrase and Pahle^ 
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Unlike other creatures, lie voluntaiily ahaiuloiis the 
compauionship o£ his own species — hooomes a deserter 
from their camp — and, enlisting himself a humble 
member of human society, is found a willing and loving 
servant, the companion and friend of his inastei. Unlear- 
ned in virtue, or any of the oidinary action^ vliieli eoiii- 
mand popular approbation, the dog, from the piom])tings 
of his own feelings alone practises the luobt i)crfect 
integiity. Uncalculating as regards his eoinfoit or 

convenience he is found adheiing to his ina'^tei thiough 
all shades of fortune, even unto disgiace, j»cnuiy, and 
want. Noi will any temptation make him nbaudoii the 
fond and stricken object of his undying affection A long 
course of domestication and peculiar treatment liavo dnjde<l 
the canmo race into nearly a liiinJred vaiietus, all lesh 
or more distinct as respects size, appearance, and special 
qualities and dispositions; yet no kind of cultivation has 
altered, nor can misusage obliterate, the leading features 
of the animal The character of the dog foi tractubility, 
attachment, geneial docility to his mastei’s iutciest, and 
benevolence, remains the same.* 


*When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempests tost, 
Arrived at last, poor, old, disguised, alone, 

To all his friends, and e’en his Queen unknown ; 
Chang’d as he was, with age, and toils, and cares. 
Furrow’d his rev’rend face, and white his hairs, 
In his own palace forc’d to ask his bread, 

Scorn’d by those slaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew, 

The faithful dog alone his master knew, 


^om Chambets's MiMllany 
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Unfed, nnhoused, neglected on the clay, 

Like an old servant now cashier’d he lay; 

Touch’d with resentment of ungrateful man, 

And longing to behold his ancient Lord again, 

Him when he saw — he rose, and crawl’d to meet, 
(’Twas all he could) and fawn’d, and kiss’d his feet. 
Seiz’d with dumb joy — then falling by his side, 
Own’d his returning Lord, look’d up, and dy’d ! 

— Pope’s Homeb. 

FAITHFUL DOG. 

After the execution of Sabinus, his body was exposed 
upon a precipice, as a warnmg to all who would dare to 
act as he had done. No friend had com age to approach 
the body ; one friend only remained true — ^his faithful 
dog. For thiee days the animal continued to watch the 
body. His pathetic bowlings awakened the sympathy of 
every heart Food was brought him, which he was 
kindly encouiaged to eat ; but on taking the bread, instead 
of obeying the impulse of hunger, he fondly laid it 
on his master’s mouth, and renewed his lamentations, 
but did not quit the body. The corpse was at length 
thrown into the river, and the faithful creature leaped 
into the water after it, and clasped it between his paws, 
vainly endeavouring to prevent it from sinking. 


THE OLD SHEPHBED’S DOG. 

The old shepherd’s dog, like his master, was gray. 
His teeth all departed, and feeble his tongue ; 
Yet where’er Gorin went, he was follow’d by Tray ; 
Thus happy through life did they hobble along. 
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When fatigued, on tlio .grass tho shcpliord would he, 
For a nap in the sun — hnidst his slnmbois so sweet-. 

His faithful companion ciawl’d constantly nigli, 
Placed his head on his lap, or lay down at his toet. 

When winter -was heard on the hill and tho plain, 
And torrents descended, and cold was tho ^^uul, 

If Ooiin went forth hnid tho tempests and rain, 
Tiay scorn’d to be left in the chimney behind 

At length, in the straw Tiay made his last bod — 
Foi vam, against Death, is the stoutest eudeavoiii ; 

To lick Conn’s hand he roai’d up his weak head, 
Then fell back, closed his eyes, and ah! closed 
them foi ever. 

Not long after Tray did the Shepheid remain, 

Who oft over his grave with itruo sorrow '\\ould 
bend ; 

And, when dying, thus feebly was heaid the poor 
swam; 

0 bury me, neighbours, beside my old fiiend V'*' 

— PlNDAB^ 

Trust not a hoise’s heel, noi a dog’s tooth. 

THE EAGLE AND THE ASSEMBLY 
OF ANIMALS, 

(a rABLB). 

As Jupiter’s all-seeing eye 
Survey’d the worlds beneath the sky, , 

From this small speck of earth wore sent 
Murmurs and sounds of discontent , 

For everything alive conjiplain’d 
That he the hardest life sustained. 

* From the Poetry of Nature hy H WetK 
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Jove calls his Eagle, At the word 
Before him stands the royal bird. ^ 

The bird, obedient, from heaven^s height 
Downwaid directs his rapid flight ; 

Then cited ev’ry living thing 
To heai the mandates of his king. 

Ungrateful creatures I whence arise 
These murmurs which ofEend the skies ? 
Why this disordei ? say the cause ; 

For ]*ust are Jove’s eternal laws. 

Let each his discontent reveal ; 

To you sour Dog I first appeal. 

Haid is my lot the Hound replies ; 

On what fleet neives the Greyhound flies ; 
While I, with weaiy step and slow, 

O’er plains, and vales, and mountains go. 
The morning sees my chase begun, 

Nor ends it till the setting sun. 

When (says the Greyhound) I pursue, 

My game is lost, or caught in view ; 
Beyond my sight, the prey’s secure ; 

The Hound is slow, but always sure 1 
And had I his sagacious scent, 

Jove ne’er had heard my discontent. 

The Lion craved the Fox’s art ; 

The Fox the Lion’s force and heart ; 

The Cock implor’d the pigeon’s flight, 
Whose wings were rapid, strong and light ; 
The Pigeon strength of wing despis’d. 

And the Cock’s matchless valour prized ; 
The Fishes wished to graze the plain; 

The beasts to skim beneath the main. 

6 
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Thus, envious of another’s state, 

;6ach blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

The bird of Heaven then cried aloud : 

Jove bids disperse the mnrm’ring otowd; 

The God rejects your idle prayers ; 

Would ye, rebellious mutineers, 

Entirely change your name and nature, 

And be the very envied creature ? 

What ! silent all, and none consent ? 

Be happy then, and learn content : 

Nor imitate the restless mind, 

And pioud ambition of mankind. 

— Gay. 


ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

An officer in the Bengal army had a very fine and 
favourite elephant, which was supplied daily in his pre- 
sence with a certain allowance of food, but being com- 
pelled to absent himself on a journey, the keeper of the 
beast diminished the ration of food, and the animal 
became daily thinner and weaker. When its master 
returned, the elephant exhibited the greatest signs of 
pleasure ; the feeding time came and the keeper laid 
before it the former full allowance of food, which it 
divided into two parts, consuming one immediately and 
leaving the other untouched. The officer knowing the 
sagacity of his favourite, saw immediately the fraud that 
had been practised, and made the man confess his crime.* 

An elephant in Ajmeer, which passed frequently 
through the market, as he went by a certain herb-woman, 
always received from hei a mouthful of greens. At 


® From Kzng*a Wonderful Things 
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length he was seized with one o£ his peiiodical fits ot 
lage, bioke fiom hi& fetteis, and running through the 
nitiiket, put the crowd to flight, and among others this 
woman, who in her haste forgot a little child she had 
brought with her. The animal gratefully recollecting the 
-^pot wheie his benefactress was wont to sit, laid aside 
his fury, and taking up the infant gently in his tiuuk, 
placed it safely on a stall before a neighbouring house.* 


HORSE. 

The horse is umvei sally acknowledged to be one ot 
the noblest members of the animal kingdom. Possessing 
the finest symmetiy, and unencumbered by those external 
appendages, which characteiise many of the larger 
quadrupeds, his frame is a peifect model of elegance 
and concentrated eneigy. Highly sensitive yet exceed- 
ingly tractable, proud yet peiseveiing, natuially of a 
roaming disposition, yet leadily accommodating himselt 
do domestic conditions, he has been one of the most 
valuable aids to human civilization — associating with man 
in all phases of his progress from the temporary tent to 
the peimanent city Oouiage and unshi inking fiiinness 
Jia\e evei been attiibutes of the hoise * 


Professor Kiugei of Halle relates the following in- 
stance of sagacity and fidelity . — 

“ A fiiend of mine was one daik night iidiiig homo 
thiough a wood, and had the misfortune to strike his 
head against the branch of a tiee, and fell fiom the 
Jiorse stunned by the blow. The hoise immediately 


From MiBcellany 
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leturned to the house ^vhioh they had left, about a mile 
distant. He found the door closed, and the family gone 
to bed. He pawed at the door, till one of them, heanng 
the noise, aiose and opened it, and to his surprise saw 
the horse of his friend. No sooner was the door opened 
than the horse turned round, and the man, suspecting 
there was something wiong, followed the animal, which 
led him directly to the spot wheie his master lay on 
the ground in a faint.” ^ 

A king hunting in a dense forest and becoming very 
thirsty, looked about for water, and at last saw some- 
thing dripping from the top of a tree. Thinking it to 
he lain-water w^hich had fallen into a cavity of the tree, 
he stood up on the hack of his hoise, and caught the 
drops in a small cup. But it was not lain-water. His 
liorse knew better. A huge cobra on the top of thetiee 
was dashing its fangs against it, and its poison was fall- 
ing in drops. And when the king was about to dunk 
from the cup, the horse, to save his master, so moved 
about that ,the cup fell from his h^ind to the ground. 
The king with his sword struck the horse on the neck, 
and killed his faithful steed. f 


On one occasion a farmer was returning homo fioin 
a jovial meeting, where he had been very liberal in his 
potations, which destroyed his power of preserving his 
equilibrium, and rendered him at the same time some- 
what drowsy. He had the misfortune to fall fiom his 
saddle, but in so easy a manner that it had not the efEect 

^ From Qtamlers'g Mtscellani/, 

•f FVom Ldl Behdo'i Da^fg FoVk-taleg of Bengal^ from Clomtorig 
Fomlav Tales and FioUona. 
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lou&ing him from his sleepy ifit; and he felt quite 
contented to lest where he had alighted. His faithful 
steed, on being eased of his bmden, instead of^ scampeiing 
home as one would have expected from his habits (which 
were somewhat vicious) stood by his prostiate master, 
and kept a strict watch over him. The faimer was dis- 
coveied by some labouieis at sunrise, very contentedly 
snoozing ' on a heap of stones by the loadside. They 
naturally approached to replace him on his saddle; but 
every attempt to come near him was resolutely opposed 
by the grinning teeth and leady heels of his faithful and 
determined guaidian.* 

THE COUNCIL OF HORSES. 

Upon a time, a neighing steed, 

Who graz’d among a num’rous breed, 

With mutiny had fired the tram, 

And sjnead dissension thiough the plain. 

On matteis that concern’d the state 
The council met in giand debate. 

A Colt, whose eye-balls flam’d with ire, 

Elate with strength and youthful fire, 

In haste stepp’d foith before the rest, 

And thus the list’ning throng address’d . 

Good Gods I how abject is oin race I 
Condemn’d to slaveiy and disgrace I 
Shall we our seivitude retain, 

Because our sires have borne the chain ? 

Consider, fiiends, your strength and might ; 

’Tis conquest to assert your light. 

How cumbrous is the gilded coach I 
The pride of man is oui reproach. 


® From ChambeiB'a MiBcellany, 
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Were we design’d for daily toil, 

To drag the plouglishaie thiotigh the solly 
To sweat in harness through the road, 

To groan beneath the earner’s load? 

How feeble are the two-legg’d kind I 
What force is in our nerves combined I 
Shall then onr nobler jaws submit 
To foam and champ the galling bit ? 

Shall haughty man my back bestiide^ 

Shall the sharp spur piovoko my side ? 
Forbid it, Heavens I Keject the rein , 

Tour shame, your infamy disdain. 

Let him the lion first control, 

And still the tiger’s famish’d growl. 

Let us, like them, oui freedom claim, 

And make him tiemblo at our name, 

A general nod approv’d the cause, 

And all the circle neigh’d applause. 

When lo 1 with grave and solemn jiace, 

A Steed advanc’d before the race ; 

With age and long experience wise, 

Around he cast his thoughtful eyes ; 

And to the murmurs of the train, 

Thus spoke the Nestor of the plain : 

When I had health and strength like you, 
The toils of servitude I knew ; 

Now grateful man rewards my pains, 

And gives me all these wide domains. 

At will I crop the year’s mcrease, 

My latter life is rest and peace. 

I grant, to man we lend our pains, 

And aid him to conect the plains; 

But doth not he divide the care, 

Through all the labours of the year ? 
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How many thousand stiuctnres use, 

To fence us from inclement skieb ! 

For us he bears the sultry day, 

And stores up all our winter’s hay. 

He sows, he reaps, the harvest’s giain, 

We shaie the toil, and share the gam. 

Since ev’ry creatuie was decreed 
To aid each other’s mutual need, 

Appease your discontented mind, 

And act the pait by Heaven assign’d 
The tumult ceas’d. The Colt submitted : 

And, like his ancestois, was bitted. 

—Gay. 


The mastei’s eye makes the hoise fat. 


LION. 

Androclus, a Roman slaie, was condemned to en- 
counter a lion ; but when the lion was let loose he 
couched at the feet of Andioclus, and began licking 
them. The reason was this : Androclus one day had 
taken a thoin out of the lion’s foot ; and the beast 
recognised its benefactor,* 

THE LION OF FLORENCE. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, a lion 
esoaned from the menagerie of the Giand Duke of 
Plofence, and ran through the streets of that citj , 
spreading everywhere terror and dismay, A woman 
flying from his fuiy, with her infant in her arms, 
dropped it in her flight, when it was immediately seized 
upon by the lion. Frantic at the disastei, she threw 


® Frx>m Rev. Dr. Brewen^a DicUonury of Phrase and Fahle. 
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herself on her knees before the animal, and imploied 
with all the energy and expression of a mother in des- 
pair, the life of her child. The lion stopped, — fixed his 
eyes upon her, — placed the infant upon the ground, with- 
out having done it the smallest injury, and depaited.* 

THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

A lioDj^ faint with heat, and weary with hunting, 
was laid down to take his repose under the spi ending 
boughs of a thick shady oak. It happened that, while 
he slept, a company of scrambling mice ran over his 
back, and waked him: upon which, staiting up, he 
clapped his paw upon one of them, and was just going 
to put it to death ; when the little suppliant imploied 
his mercy in a very moving mannei, begging him not 
to stain his noble charactei with the blood of so des- 
picable and small a beast. The lion, consideiing the 
matter, thought proper to do as he was desired, and 
immediately loleased his little trembling prisoner. Not 
long aftei, tiaversing the forest in pursuit of his jirey, 
he chanced to inn into the toils of the hunters ; from 
whence, not able to disengage himself, ho set np a most 
hideous and loud roar. The mouse, hearing the noise, 
and knowing it to be the lion’s, immediately repaired to 
the place, and bid him fear nothing, for that he was his 
friend. Then straight he fell to work, and his little 
sharp teeth, gnawing asunder the knots and fabte»^Tngs 
of the toils, set the royal brute at libeity, 

— Tables.” 

A story recorded of Cecco d’Ascoli and of Dante, on 
the subject of natural and acquired genius, may illustrate 

^ Frovih NohU De^ds of Women hy Elizabeth Starling. 
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til© pi ©sent topic. Cecco maintained that nature was 
more potent than art, while Dante asseited the contrary. 
To prove his principle, the great Italian bard referred to 
his cat, which, by repeated practice, he had taught to 
hold a candle in its paw while he supped or read- 
Cecco desiied to witness the experiment, and came not 
unprepared for his purpose ; when Dante’s cat was pei- 
foiming its part, Cecco, lifting up the lid of a pot 
which he had filled with mice, the creatuie of art instantly 
showed the weakness of a talent merely acquired, and 
dioppmg the candle, flew on mice with all its instinctive 
propensity. Dante was himself disconcerted ; and it was 
adjudged that the advocate for the occult principle of 
native faculties had gained his cause I * 


A sailor once went ashoie on the coast of South 
America. He had with him a number of red woollen 
caps for sale. On his way to a town at some ' distance 
from the coast, he had to pass thiough a forest, in which 
iioops of monkeys weie everywhere seen climbing among 
the tiees. 

At noon, as the sun was light oveiliead, the sailoi 
had to take shelter from its burning rays. He lay down 
to rest under the shade of a large tiee. Taking one of 
the caps out of his bundle, he put it on his head, and 
soon fell fast asleep. 

^hen he awoke, he found, to his amazement, that 
the caps were all gone I He heard a most unusual 
chattering among the dense blanches above him, and 
looking np, he saw the trees alive with troops of mon- 
keys. On the head of each monkey was a red woollen 
cap ! 

® From. DtBvaeUa OanosiiteB. 

7 
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The little mimics had watched his proceeding, and 
having stolen his caps while he slept, had adorned then 
black pates with their booty. The monkeys gave no 
heed to his shouts, but only grinned at his rage, 

Finding every attempt to get back his caps fiiut- 
less, he pulled off the one which ho had put on his 
head and threw it on the giound, ciying out, ‘‘ Heie, 
you little thieving rogues, if you idll keep the lest, jou 
may take this one too 1 ” 

No sooner had he done this than, to his gieat 
surprise, the little animals at once did the same. Each 
snatched the cap from his head and thiew it on the 
ground 1 The sailor regained all his caps, and iiurcdied 
off in tiiumph.**^ 

THE BRAHMANA, THE TIGER, AND 
THE SIX JUDGES. 

Once upon a time a Brahmana, who was walking along 
the road, came upon an iron-cage, in which a gieat 
Tiger had been shut up by the villagers who caught hiui. 

As the Brahmana passed by, the Tiger called out 
and said to him, “ Brother Biahmana, Brother Biahmaiia, 
have pity on me, and let me out of this cage for a mmuto 
only, to drmk a little water, foi I am dying of thiist.” 
The Brahmana answered, “No I will not; for it T let 
you out of the cage you will eat me.” “ 0 father of 
mercy,” answered the Tigei, ‘Mn tiuth that will T not. 
I will never be so ungrateful ; only let me out that T 
may drink some water and letuiu.” Then the Birdimanu 
took pity on him, and opened the cage-'door ; but no 
sooner had he done so than the Tiger, jumping out, said, 


^ From The New Royal Readers No 5 . 
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Now I will eat you first, and drink the water aftei-*- 
wards.” But the Brihmana said, “ Only do not kill me 
hastily. Let ns first ask the opinion of six, and if all 
of them say it is just and fair that you should put me 
to death, then I am willing to die.” “Very well,*’ 
answered the Tiger, “ it shall be as you say ; we will 
first ask the opinion of six.” 

So the Brahmana and the Tiger walked on till they 
came to a Banyan-tree ; and the Brahmana said to it, 
“ Banyan-tree, Banyan-tree, hear and give judgment.” 
“ On what must I give judgment ? ” asked the Banyan-^ 
tree. The Biahmana stated the case. The Banyan-tree 
answered, “ Men often come to take refuge in the cool 
shade under my boughs from the scorching lays of the 
sun ; but when they have lested, they cut and break my 
pretty branches, and wantonly scattei the leaves that 
sheltered them. Let the Tiger eat the man, for men aie 
an ungrateful lace.” 

At these woids the Tiger would have instantly killed 
the Brahmana ; but the Brahmana said, “ Tiger, Tigei, 
you must not kill me yet, for you promised that we 
should fiist hear the judgment of six.” “ Very well,” 
said the Tiger, and they went on their way. After a 
little while they met a Camel, “ Sii Camel, Sir Camel,” 
cried the Brahmana, “ hear and give judgment.” The 
Brahmana stated the case. The Camel replied, “When 
I was young and strong, and could do much work, my 
master took caie of me and gave me good food ; but 
now that I am old, and have lost my strength in thifr 
service, he overloads me and staives me, and beats me 
without mercy. Let the Tiger eat the man, for men 
are an unjust and cruel race.” 
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Tho Tiger have thou killed the Brahmaua, 

hut the latter said, Stop, Tigei, ior we must first hear 
tho judgment of six.*’ 

So they both went again on theii way. At a little 
distance they found a Bullock lying by the roadside. 
The Biahmana said to him, “Brother Bullock, Brothei 
Bullock, hear and give judgment.” And the Biiihmaua 
stated the case. The Bullock said, “ When I was aide 
to woik my master fed me w^ell and tended mo carefully, 
.l 3 ut now I am old, he has £oi gotten all I did £oi him, 
and left me by the roadside to die. Let the Tigei eat 
the man, for men have no pity.’’ 

Three out of six had given judgment against the 
Brahmana, but still he did not lose all hope, and detei- 
mined to ask the othei three. 

They next met an Eagle, flying through tho air, to 
whom the Brahmana cried, “ 0 Eagle, great Eagle, lieai 
and give judgment.” And the Brahmana stated the ease, 
but the Eagle answeied, “Whenever men see me they 
try to shoot me; they climb the locks and steal away 
uny little ones. Let the Tigci eat the man, for men are 
the persecutors of the earth.” 

Then the Tiger began to roar and said, “The 
judgment of all is against you, 0 Brahmana I ” But the 
Brahmana answered, “Stay yet a little longer, for two 
others, must first be asked.” After this they saw an 
Alligator, and the Brahmana related the matter to him, 
hoping for a more favourable verdict. But the Alligator 
said, “Whenever I put my nose out of the w^atei, men 
torment me, and try to kill me. Let the Tiger eat the 
man, for as long as men live, we shall have no rest.” 

The Brahmana gave himself up as lo»t; bpt once 
more he prayed the Tiger to have patience, and to let 
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him ask the opinion of the sixth judge. Now the sixth 
judge was a Jackal. The Brahmana again told his story, 
and said to him, “Mama (uncle) Jackal, Mama Jackal, 
say what is youi judgment?” The Jackal answered, “It 
is impossible for me to decide who is in the right and 
who 'in the wrong, unless I see the exact position in 
which you were when the dispute began. Show me the 
place.” So the Brahmana and the Tigei returned to the 
place where they first met, and the Jackal went with 
them. When they got there, the Jackal said, “Now, 
Brahmana, show me exactly where you stood.” “Here,” 
said the Brahmana, standing by the iron tiger-cage.- 
“Exactly there, was it?” asked the Jackal. “Exactly 
here,” replied the Biahmana. “ Where was the tiger 
then?” asked the Jackal. “In the cage,” answered the 
Tiger. “How do you mean^” said the Jackal. “How 
weie you within the cage ; which way weie you looking ’ ” 
“Why, I stood so,” said the Tigei, jumping into the 
cage, “and my head was on this side.” “Very good,’ 
said the Jackal, “but I cannot judge without nndei-- 
standing the whole matter exactly. Was the cage-dooi 
open 01 shut?” “Shut and bolted,” said the Brahmana 
“Then shnt and bolt it,” said the Jackal. 

When the Brahmana had done this, the Jackal said 
“ Oh, you wicked and ungrateful Tiger I When the 
good Brahmana opened your cage-door, is to eat him the 
only retuin you would make? Stay there, then, for the 
lest of your days, for no one will ever let you out 
again. Proceed on youi journey, friend Br&hinana 
Tour load lies that way, and mine this,” 

So saying the Jackal ran off in one direction, and' 
the Biahmana went rejoicing on his way in the other.* 

® From Old Deccan Days hy Ma^'y Ftere* 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

I tliiuk it is a great matter for young iieople to be 
brought up "witb an affectionate legaid foi animals. 
They have been sent into the world to reiiclei it happy 
mid beautiful ; and while admiring them, and caiing for 
ihem, we are cultivating and improving our own 
feelings. 

— Chambees. 


There is in every animal’s eye a dim image and 
gleam of humanity, a flash of strange light thiough 
which their life looks out and up to our great mystery 
•of command over them, and claims the fellowship of the 
oreature, if not of the soul. 

— Huskin’. 


Some animals aie much more sensitively organised 
“than many people are, and consequently they get the 
effects of our thoughts, our mental states and emotions 
much more readily than many people do. Therefore 
whenever we meet an animal we can do it good by 
sending out to it these thoughts of love. It will feel 
the effects whether we simply entertain or whether we 
voice them : and it is often interesting to note how 
.quickly it responds, and how readily it gives evidence 
of its appreciation of this love and consideration on our 
part. 

— ^Ralph Waldo Trin-e. 


If, instead of using the animals simply to serve our 
own selfish ends without a just recompense, without a 
thought fuither than as to what we can get out of them 
and then many times casting them off when broken or of 
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no fuither seivice, and many times looking down upon 
them, neglecting or even abusing them — if, instead of 
this, we would deal equitably with them, love them, tiaiji 
and educate them the same as we do our children, we 
would be somewhat surprised at the remarkable degree 
of intelligence the ‘ dumb brutes ’ possess, and also the 
remarkable degree of training they aie capable of. 

— Ralph Waldo Trike. 

Each kindness shown to birds or men, 

Is sure to flutter back again. ‘ 

They who bravely scorn to torture aught that 
has not power to turn ; 

They who look upon the mute things — seeing 
much to love and leain ; 

They who think that holy mercy is for all that 
live and feel ; 

These shall grace the Angel’s record, stamped 
with the Almighty seal I 

— ^Eliza Cook. 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 
;(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Tet wanting. sensibility) the wmi 
"Who needlessly sets foot npon a worm. 

i^io-dvertent step may ciush the snail, 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping veimin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes. 
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A visitor unwelcome, into scenes, 

Saored to neatness and repose, tke alco\e, 

The chamber or refectory, may die : 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so when, held within their proper bounds?, 
And guiltless of ofBence, they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field. 

There they aie privileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of natuie’s realm, 

Who, when she £orn;ied, designed them an abode. 
The sum is this : If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all the meanest things that are- 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first. 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Te, therefore, who love mercy, teach your >sons 
To love it too. 

1 — COWPEE. 

The generous heart 

Should scorn a pleasure, which gives others pain. 

— Thomson. 

The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoyitig life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 

— CowEEB.. 

They have but the Present — a good reason too. 
We should not abuse them you know; 
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They feel cold and hunger the same just as you, 

And shrink fiom the pain of a blow , 

And then they ’re so giateful when kindness is shown,. 

So loving to those who caress — 

Oh, brother, how hard must a young heart have grown 

That derides a dumb eieature’s distress I * 

— Mrs Newton Orossland, 

Nor bird nor beast should we molest, 

Or give them needless pain ; 

Although they cannot, uhen distressed 
To any one complain. 

Although committed to oiii caie, 

And given for us to use ; 

’ Twould show us ciuel should we daie 
Dumb animals abuse 

Our safety, cleanliness, or food, 

May oft their life require ; 

But wher’s the tender heart, that would 
For spoit then pam desiie? 

Ne*er let us for amusement then 
A living thing toiment; 

Nor join with any boys or men, 

Who ciuel deeds invent. f 

To show cruelty to animals, to refuse them that 
nourishment and those conveniences which are necessary^ 
is to act manifestly against the will of our common 
Creator, whose beneficent legaids are extended to those 
creatures which are inferior to us. 

— Sttjrm^s Reflections.” 


^ From Chamlei Poems fo'^ Young Pecgyle. 
’f Fiom Chamhers^s Infant Education. 

8 
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6- APPEARANCES. 

Don’t trust to appearances. 

The appearance of things does not appear the same 
when seen far off and close at hand. 

— Euripides. 

Judge not of men or things at first sight. 

— Moral Maxim. 

Every heart has its secret sorrows, which the world 
knows not, and oftentimes we call a man cold, when he 
is only sad. 

How little we know of each other, 

As we pass through the journey of life, 

With its struggles, its fears, and temptations — 

Its heart-breaking cares and its strife. 

We can only see things on the surface, 

For few people glory in sin; 

And an unruffled face is no index 
To the tumult which ranges within. 

^Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue 

— Campbell. 

The colour of the skin is not always the colour of" 
the soul, there is black tea in white cups. 

All that ghsters is not gold, 

Gfilded tombs do worms infold. 

— Shakespeare. 
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A gem may dangle at the feet, and glass may be 
raised upon the head ; still at the time of buying and 
selling, glass is glass, and a gem is a gem. 

— “ Hitopadbsha.” ^ 

An ape is an ape and a varlet a varlet, 

Though they be clad in silk and scarlet. 

Yet gold all IS not that doth golden seem , 

Ne all good knights that shake well speai and shield ; 
The worth of all men by their end esteem , 

And then due praise or due leproach them yield. 

— fSPENSER. 

®Tis the frame of most men’s spirits to adore the 
•casket and condemn the jewel cabinetted in it. 

— Hewyt. 

He’s the greatest monstei, without doubt, 

Who is a wolf within, a sheep without. 

— Deitham. 


Straws swim upon the surface, but peails lie at the 
bottom. Showy parts stiike every common eye, but 
solid parts are duly discerned by most accurate observers 
of the human head and heart. 

Sincerity is to speak as we think; to do as we 
pretend and profess; to perform and make good what 
we promise ; and really to be what we would seem and 
appear to be. 


Pr^of Johmon's edtUon. 
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7. AVARICE. 


To desire money for its own sake, and in order to 
hoard it np, is avarice. 

— Beattie. 


Avarice knows no God but gold, no happiness but 
gam, no fear but loss of wealth, and no friendship that 
hath not a profit in it. 

As the fishes in a pond fondly grasp the bait in 
expectation of a sop, so do the avaiicious lay hold on 
anything, be it wood, or stone, or even a straw 

— ^‘ToaA VAsistha.”*’ 


Most wretched wight, whom nothing might sufBse ; 

Whose gieedy lust did lacke in greatest stoie; 

Whose need had end, but no end covetise, 

Whose welth was want ; whose plenty made him pore; 

Who had enough, yet wished evermore; 

A vile disease : and eke in foote and hand 

A grievous gout tormented him full sore; 

That well he could not touch, nor goe, nor stand: 

Such one was Avaiice. 

— Spenser. 

When covetousness gains a complete ascendancy en- 
grossmg the whole man, it forms that compound of all 
that is mean and despicable, that monster of moral 
deformity, usually called a miser. In our day the tribe 
is not very numerous, for should they multiply they 
would certainly create a desert around them. I know 


^ Trci/iuilaUd by VtMn Ldld Mira, 
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of no passion which so deeply agitates and degrades, so 
effectually enslaves, and destroys the soul as covetonsness. 
The man who sets his heart upon liches, must neces- 
sarily be a stranger to peace and enjoyment, Feai, 
care, anxiety, suspicion, and jealousy place him on a 
constant lack. To the toil of getting is added the trouble 
of keeping his pelf. Avarice is insatiable as the grave, or 
rather as a gulf without bottom. The more this passion is 
supplied with fiesh fuel, the more vehement is the flame, 

— ^Rusrious, 

He that is greedy of gam troubleth his own house, 

— Bible — Peoverbs.” 


The covetous man is the bailiff, not the mastei, of 
his own estate. 


— Old Italian Proverb. 


Covetousness alone is a gieat destroyer (of meiit 
and goodness). From covetousness proceeds sin. It is 
from this source that sin and irieligiousness flow, to- 
gether with great misery This covetousness is the 
spring also of all the cunning and hypocrisy ill the 
world. It IS covetousness that makes men commit sin. 

— “ MAHABHAEAa?A/* 


As foi chaiity, that is never to be hoped for fioiu 
a covetous man, who dreads the lessening of his own 
heaps, more than the starvmg of his pooi brother. You 
see how great a sin this is, that we may weU say of it 
as the apostle doth, 1 Tim VI 10 The love of money 
is the root of all evil. And it is not much less uneasy 
than wicked; for between the care of getting and the 
fear of losing, the covetous man enjoys no quiet hour, 

— ‘‘The Whole Duty of Man,” 
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He who greedily seeks honours and nches may be 
compared to a man sufEermg with thirst, which he tries 
to quench with the water of the sea. The more he 
drinks, the more he wants to drink, till at last he dies 
of drinking it. 

— Arabic Proverb. 

Base IS the man who pines amidst his stoie. 

And fat with plenty, griping, covets more: 

But doubly vile, by av’rice when betray’d, 

He quits the substance for an empty shade.^ 

Avarice in old age is foohsh ; for what can be more 
absurd than to increase our provisions for the road the 
nearer approach our journey’s end. 

— OlCERO. 

Expel aval ice from your heart, so shall j'ou loose 
the chains from off your neck. 

— “ JaVIDAN KHIRAI).”t 


Covet not that which belongs to others. 

— Moral Maxim. 


U you wish to 
luxury, which is its 

Gammg is the 
prodigality. 


destroy avarice, 
mother. 

child of avarice, 


you must destroy 

— OlOERO 
but the parent of 
— COLTOK. 


^ Fnm Bewteh'B BeUot Fables, 

i" From Ancient Iranian and Zoroasirian Morals by D J Medhora* 
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Be thrifty but not covetous ; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due. 
Never was scraper brave man. Get to live ; 

Then live and use it; else, it is not tiue 
That thou hast gotten. Surely use alone 
Makes money not a contemptible stone. 

— George Herbert, 

A great fortune is a great slavery. 


The egg of to-day is better than the hen of to-morrow. 

— ^Arabic Proverb. 


A feather in hand is better than a bird in the air, 

— Proverb, 

Better is little with the fear of the Lord than great 
treasure and trouble theiewith. 

— “ Bible-Proverbs.” 

Midas was permitted, according to his request, to 
turn whatever he touched into gold, and found his very 
food become gold, and therefore xmeatable.* 

Crave not for wealth. There is sorrow in sold : 

A canker coirodmg the bloom of the heait. 

Love in its presence grows selfish and cold, 

While pride and display their fevers impart. 

The cares that preserve it, the fear of its loss, 
O’erahadow the pleasures that spring in our way ; 
Enough for our comfort is all we requne ; 

How small is the portion we truly enjoy I 


Prom Rtfo. Dr. Brtwe'i^z Zhctwnary of Phrase and FalU. 
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COVETOUS MAN. 

In the full flood stands Tantalus, his skin 
Washed o’ei in vain, for ever dry within. 

He catches at the stieani with greedy lips — 

Piom his touched mouth, the wanton toirent shps. 
Change but the name, this fable is thy story : 
Thou m a flood of useless wealth dost glory, 
Which thou canst only touch, but never taste. 

— Cowley. 


0 brother I be not covetous, £oi this 
The cause of man’s disgrace and ruin is 
List to this short advice, if thou would’st fain, 
From life its vintage of delights obtain. 

‘O’er thine own feet contentment’s border fold. 
And thy desire from others’ wealth withold.’ 

— “ AkvAe-i-Buhaili ” * 

THE GOOSE AND THE GOLDEN EGGS. 

Once on a time theie was a man who had a goose 
of which he thought a great deal. And well he might, 
foi this was the most wondeiful goose that had ever 
lived. 

Every day she laid an egg “Theie is nothing 
stiange about that,” you will say Ah 1 but the eggs 
this goose laid were of gold. Think of that I 

Day after day the strange bird lay a shining golden 
egg for her master. That was why he liked the goose 
so much. You may be sure he did not sell the eggs in 
the market. Not he : he ]nd them away carefully in a 
great iron box. 


^ Translated hy EaBtioiclc 
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Every day lie found a bright golden egg in the 
goose’s nest, and added it to the pile. He was so wish- 
ful to get it, that he could hardly wait for the night to 
pass and the morning to eome. Each day seemed as 
long as a week to him. 

When he saw the pile growing higher and higher 
in the iron box, he rubbed his hands with joy. Ah 1 ” 
^aid he to himself, “ if it were only full, I should be 
the richest man in the woild.” He could think of 
nothing but of his golden pile. At last he grew so 
gieedy that he wanted all the gold at once. He thought 
he would find plenty of eggs in the goose’s body, and 
not have to wait and wait and wait any longer. 

So one day he killed the wonderful biid. But when 
lie came to look for moie eggs — why, there weie none 
tg-~-be found. Foolish man ! He had killed the goose 
l^hat laid the golden eggs.* 

THE POOR MAN AND THE GHOST. 

Theie was a poor man who wanted some money, 
and, somehow, he had heard, that if he could get hold 
of a ghost or some spirit, he cotild command him to 
bung money or anything he liked ; so he w^as very 
anxious to get hold of a ghost. He went about searching 
for a man, who would give him a ghost, and at last he 
found a sage with gieat powers, and besought this 
sage to help him. The sage asked him what he would 
do with a ghost. “ I want a ghost to work for me ; 
teach me how to get hold of one, Sii, I desiie it veiy 
much,” replied the man. But the sago said, Don’t 
disturb yourself, go home.” The next day the man 
went again to the sage, and began to weep and pray. 
Give me a ghost; I must have a ghost, Sii, to help 

® From The New Royal Readers^ No 1* 

9 
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me.” At last the sage was disgusted and said, “ Take 
this chaim, repeat this magic word, and a ghost will 
come, and whatevei you say to this ghost he will dov 
But beware ; they are terrible things, and must be kept 
continually busy. If you fail to give him woik he will 
take your life.” The man replied . — “ That is easy , I 
can give him work for all his life,” Then he went ta 
a forest, and after long repetition of the magic word 
a huge ghost appeared before him, with big teeth, ana 
said : — “ I am a ghost. I have been conquered by yoiii 
magic. But you must keep me constantly employed 
The moment you stop I will kill you.” The man said, 
“ Build me a palace,” and the ghost said, “ it is done , 
the palace is built,” “Bung me money,” said the man 
“ Here is your money,” said the ghost, “ Out 
toiest down, and build a city in its place.” “Tbat 
done,” said the ghost ; “ Anything more ? ” Nov 
man and said I can 

him nothing more to do ; he does everything m a trice.” 
The ghost said . “Give me something to do or I vill eat 
you up,” The poor man could find no furthei occupa- 
tion for him and was frightened. So he ran and ran. 
and at last reached the sage, and said, “ Oh Sir, piotect 
my life I ” The sage asked him what was the matter, 
and the man replied : — “ I have nothing to give the 
ghost to do. Everything I tell him to do he does in a 
moment, and he threatens to eat me up if I do not give 
him work,” Just then the ghost anived saymg, “Til 
eat you up, I’ll eat you up,” and he would have swal- 
lowed the man. The man began to shake, and begged 
the sage to save his life. The sage said ; — “ I will find 
you a way out. Look at that dog with a curly taiL 
Draw your sword quickly and cut the tail off and give 
it to the ghost to straighten out.” The man cut off the 
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dog o tail and gave it to the ghost, saying, “ Straighten 
that out for me,” The ghost took it, and slovrly and 
carefully straightened it out, but as soon as he let go, 
it instantly curled up again. Once more he laboriously 
straightened it out, only to find it again curled up a& 
soon as he attempted to let go of it. Agam he patiently 
straightened it out, but as soon as he let it go, it curled 
up again. So he vent on for days and days until he 
was exhausted, and said, “ I was never in such trouble 
before in my life. I am an old veteran ghost, but never 
before was I m such trouble, I will make compromise 
with you,” he said to the man, “ You let me ofiE and 
I vull let you keep all I have given you, and will pio- 
mise not to hurt you.” The man was much pleased and 
accepted the offer gladly.* 

THE COVETOUS MAN PUNISHED. 

Mick Purcell was i educed by a succession of bad 
harvests to take lus only cow to market for sale. On 
his way he meets with — oi is overtaken by — a strange-^ 
looking little grey man, who gives him in exchange for 
his cow a bottle, which, the Kttle man assures him, 
would make him rich in a very short time all he had 
to do was to go home, make his wife sweep the floor, 
spread a clean cloth over the table ; then set the bottle 
on the giound, saying these woids, “Bottle! do youi 
duty” — and he would see the end of it. Mick goes- 
home accordmgly, and having strictly followed the little 
inan^s instructions, he had no sooner said, “ Bottle I do 
your duty,” when “ two tiny little fellows rose like light 
fiom the bottle, and in an instant covered the table 
with dishes, and plates of gold and silver, full of the 

* From A Class Lectitre delivered in Amenca hy Sicdmi Vive-^ 
Jcdnandifrom The Aicalened Indioi, 
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foicfit victualri tliat evei weio soon, siml when till was 

done, went into tlie botfclo again Next day Mick 

went to Cork and sold his plate, and bought a horse and 
cart, ,Mid began to show that he was making money ; 
and they did all they could to keep the bottle a seciet; 
but for all that, their landlord found it out, unci came 
to Mick one day and asked him where ho got all his 
money — sure it was not by the faim ; and he bother(3tl 
him so much, that at last Mick told him of the bottle* 
His landlord offered him a deal of money foi it, but 
Mick would not give it, till at last be offered to give 
him all his farm foi over. So Mick, who was very iich, 
thought he’d nevoi want money ; and gave him the 
bottle. But Mick was mistaken : he and Ins family spout 
money as if there \vas no end ot it ; and, to make the 
stoiy short, they became 2^ooper and i)ooror, till at last 
they had nothing left but one cow , and Mick onco more 
drove his cow before him to sell her at Cork fair, hojnng 
to meet the old man again and get another bottle.” 
Mick does meet the little old man again, and receives 
anothei bottle from him in exchange for his cow, 
Heturning home in great glee, he at once begins to try 
the virtue of the bottle ; — -the floor is swept, the talde 
•covered with a nice clean cloth, and then Mick sots lus 
bottle on the ground and calls out, ‘‘ Bottle ! do yom* 
duty.” In a twinkling, “two great stout men with big 
cudgels issued fiom the bottle and belaboured 2)Oor Tilic , 
and his wife and all family, till they lay on the floor, 
when in they went again.” As soon as Mick wuis 
recovered from the efiEects of his beating, he got up, and 
tucking the bottle under his coat, sets off to the house 
of his landlord. “ Well, what do you want now ? ” 
“ Nothing,” says Mick, “ only I’ve another bottle.” “ Oh 
ho I is it as good as the first ? ” “A great deal better, 
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as I -will show you, before these ladies and gentlemen 
« Oome along then,” says the landlord. So Mick sets it 
on the floor, saying, « Bottle I do your duty,” and sud- 
denly the landlord was tumbled on the floor; ladies and 
gentlemen, servants and all, were running and loaimg 
and sprawling and lacking and shrieking Wine-cups 
and salvers weie knocked about m every direction, until’ 
the landlord called out, “stop these two deidls, Mick 
Purcell, or Pll have you hanged” “They ’ll never 
stop,” says Mick, “ till I get my own bottle that I see 
up there on the top of that shelf.” “ Give it down to 
him,” says the landlord— “ give it down to him befoie 
we are killed.” Mick put his bottle in his bosom ; in 
]umped the two men into the other bottle, and he 
caiiied them home After this Mick got richer tbg n 
ever, and his son maiiied his landlord's only daughter.* 




From Clouston'B Po^uJar TaUB md FtcUonB^ 
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8. BEAUTY. 

’Tis not fi lip 01 eye wo beauty call, 

But the joint foice and full lOMilt o£ all 

— Pope. 

Nought imdei heaven so stiongly doth alluie, 

The sence o£ man, and all his minde possoisse, 

As Beauties lovely baite, that doth procure 
Great warnouis o£t their rigour to represse 
And mighty hands forget their manlinosso , 

Drawne with the power of an heai throbbing eye, 
And wiapt in fetheis of a golden tiesse, 

That can ■\Mth molting pleasaunce mollify e 
Their harden’d hearts enui'd to blond and cruelty. 

— Spenseb. 

Beauty is an open letter o£ recommendation predis- 
posing the heart to favour the person who presents it."*^ 

— SOHOPENHAUEU, 


A pleasing figure is a perpetual letter of locom- 
jnendation. 


— Bacon. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

— Keats. 


How near to God is what is fair I 
Which we no sooner see, 

But with the lines and outward air 
Our senses taken be. 

— Ben Jonson. 


From The 'Wisdom of Life, translated by Saunders 
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A face whoiG awful honour shines, 

Where sense and sweetness move ; 

An angel innocence refines 
The tendcinoss of love. 

Those aie the soul of beauty’s fiame, 

Without whose vital aid, 

Unfinish’d all her features seem, 

And all her loses dead. 

— Akekside. 

But though the outward form hath charms 
Admiring eyes to win, 

It doth not always faithfully 
Give index of within. 

Flush’d vanity, imperious prido, 

Too often huketh there ; 

Whilo nobleness and worth doth wed 
Some foim not half so fair. 

External beauty ill allied 
Lives but a little while, 

To sun itself and revel in 
The woild’s poor empty smile. 

The bloom departs*, the flower fades^ 

But brief, indeed, its day ; 

And those by whom ’twas most caress’d, 
Now thrust it from their way. 

But when the beauty lives within, 

Its pure effulgent light 

Shines thiough to life’s extremest hour^ 
Unalteiably bright. 
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The good iind true babk iu the warmth, 

Its gen’ious boiiiiis impart , 

Tell me what beauty equals then 
The beauty of the heart 

Ih aught so fail 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper oi the morn, 

In nature^s fairest forms, is aught so fan 
As virtuous friendship ? as the candid blush 
Of him who stiives with fortune to l)c just ? 

The graceful teai that streams for otliei’s woes? 
Or the mild majesty of piivate life, 

Where peace with evei-blooming olive crowns 
The gate ; where honour’s liberal hands effuse 
Unenvy’d treasures, and the snowy wuugs 
Of innocence and love protect the scene ? 

— Akenside, 
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9. BEGGAR. 


There are man}' iclleis to 
sweeter than a shilling earned. 

o 


whom fi penny begged m 
— D. pTerbold. 


giy 


A beggar will be a beggar if the whole world be 
en to him. 

— Persian Proverb 


Bc^ggais must not be choosers. 

-Spanish Proverb. 

The wietch who works not for his daily bread, 
Sighs and complains, but ought not to be fed, 
Think, w^heu you see stout beggais on their stand, 
The lazy are the locii.sts of the land.^ 

But among the many who have enforced the duty 
of giving, I am suipiised there are none to inculcate 
the Ignominy of receiving, to show that by every favour 
we accept, we m some measure forfeit our native free- 
dom, and that a state of continual dependance on the 
generosity of others is a life of gradual debasement- 

Were men taught to despise the receiving obliga- 
tions with the same force of leasoning and declamation 
that they are instructed to confer them, we might then 
see every person in society filling up the requisite duties 
of his station with cheeiful industry, neither relaxed by 
hope nor sullen from disappointment, 

— Goldsmith. 


^ From Be-itwlyR Select Fahlea 
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THE PROPHET MUHAMMED’S ADVICE, 

A man came to the Piophot (MiThammocl) bogging 
of him something J and tho Piophot said, “ Have yon 
nothing at home?” He said, ‘‘Yos, theio is a laigo 
carpet, with one pait of which I cover niysolf, and 
spread tho other . and there is a wooden cup in which 
I drink water,” Then the Piophot said, Bring before 
me the carpet and the cup.” And tho man bi ought 
them ; and the Prophet took them in his hands and said, 
“"Who will buy them?” A man said, I wdll take 
them at one Dirhem.” He said, “Who will give moio^” 
This he lepeated twice or thrice. Another man said, 
“ I will take them for two Dirhems,” Then tho Prophet 
gave the carpet and the cup to that man, and took tho 
two Dirhems, which he gave to the man ( who had come 
to beg ) and said, “ Buy food with one of those Diihems, 
and throw it to yonr family that they may make it their 
«?ustenanc0 for a few days , and buy a hatchet with the 
other Dirhem, and bung it to mo.” And th(^ man 
brought it ; and the Prophet put a handle to it with 
his own hands, and then said, “ Go cut wood, and sell it ; 
and let me not see yon for fifteen days,” Then iho man 
went cutting wood and selling it; and ho caiiio to iho 
Prophet, when verily he had got ten Diihoms , and ho 
bought a garment with pait of them, and food with pait 
Then the Prophet said, “This cutting and selling of wood 
and making yonr livelihood by it is bettci foi theo 
than coming on the day of resunection, with black 
marks in thy face; for vorily, beggmg is not allowal)lo 
except for three persons, one, a very poor, indigent 
man; and for a debtor; and for one a security foi debts ” 

— “ Mishoat-al-MasAbuj.”^ 


® Translated from Arcihe ly Captain Matthews, 
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Tho lopsons ol' Pniilonco liavo charms, 

Ami sJightctl, may lead l:o disii c.s.q ; 

But the man whom ]3cncvoh‘nco warms, 

Is an angel who lives but to bh^ss. 

— BliOOMFrULD, 

The noble-mimlocl dedicate thoniselvos 
To tho piomotion of the happiness 
OC otheis — e’en of those who injure lliem. 

True happiness consists in making hap])y.* 

— BnAuAVi. 

Tho benevolent have tho advantage ol! tho envious, 
even in this present liCe, foi tho envious is toi monied 
not only by all the ill that hoi alls Inmsell, hut by all 
the good that happens to another; whoroas tho benevolent 
man is the botloi pieparod to hoar his own calamities 
iinrufflod, from tho complacency and seionity ho has 
secured, fiom conteni 2 dating the prosjjcuty of all uiouiid 
him. 

— Colton. 

No man is a bettor meicliant than bo tliat lajs out 
his time upon God, and Iiis money upon tlio poor. 

You should give a helping hand to one in tiouldo 
whethei he be groat oi low Tho poor should bo ludped 
and the wise should indicate or show the way to ono 
who has gone wiong (or who is mi^fcakenj. 


^ From Imhan WimV>w hy Moiupv 
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The man who U benevolent has no end of Imppinoss ; 
whether he be great or low, j)Coplo call liim fortunate 
or blessed. 

— “Mom Second llEADim^ Book.” 


It IS the duty oE a learned man to ])ructiso l)ene- 
voleiice , 

To afflict others should be regaidod us a gieat sin 
That man is really a gieat man, and Ix^si ies, lare 
and unique, 

Who does good to an ungiatcful man and looks 
on him with foigivenoss. 

Recoivo with affection and always piotect the man 
who seeks refuge with you. 

That IS the most meritorious act and a soiu'ce of 
gieiit pleasure. 

The more we strive disinterestedly foi the w^olfaie 
oE others, 

The more shall we be blessed by the grace ot God. 
The sense o£ satisfaction arising tioin beneficent 
actions 

Sui passes even the pleasure of love, wliicli on the 
contrary, enervates the intellect. 

— Narmadarhankau,* 

Ho who calls those his own 
T\ho are vexed and troubled, 

He should be recognised as a saint, 

God surely must dwell with him. 

He that takes to his heart 
One who has no protector. 

And shows to his servants 

The same kindness, which he shows to his sons, 

A Qujardti 2>oe1, 
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Tiilvj “ J3oyoiVl all oxpression, lie is the 

imago of God.”^ 


This holy inystory I docl.iro unto you, 

There is nothing nobler than humanity. 

— '' Mahahhabata.’^ 

True humanity consists not in a squeamish ear ; it 
consists not in siavting or shrinking at tales of miserj, 
))ut in a (lispo.^ition of heart to iclieAe it. True humanity 
appei tains latlier to the mind than to the neivcs, and 
prompts men to use real and actne measures to execute 
the actions which it suggests. 

— 0. J. Fox, 

The best devotion is that remambrauce of the True 
Name, the hast act is plulanthiopy Without both of 
these accursed is man’s human hiith. He merely vogetateth 
and heodoth not what is ho^^i for him. He is a bea^^t 
without a tail or hoiii, and ^ain is las advent into the 
woild. At the last inoment the myrmidons of Death 
«5liall firmly sei/e him and ho shall depart grieving wdth 
empty haud^^. Alms, gift, penance, and saciifices are 
not equal to pbilantbroi)y. Of the vaiious sms that man 
comnut*^, none is equal to selfi.shness.f 

— Guru Angad. 


Where there is most lov{^ of (iod, there will be the 
truest and most enlarged philanthropy. 

— Southey. 


^ From Sir A, Gravt's ivanBlation lu ForInufWy Rerinr (1SQ7) 
j" From a Lrcfnrr oij the Stlhf^ hy Mr Maconhffey C S* 

11 
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The favours man accords to men 
Are never fruitless, from thorn rise 
A thousand acts beyond our kon, 

That float like incense to the skies ; 

For benefits can nevei efface, 

They multiply and widely spread, 

And honour follows on their trace.* 

— TOUII DtTTT. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot 
enjoy, and which they might almost envy man the pos- 
session of, it is the power of relieving distress. 

—Colton, 

The loftiest trees bend humbly to the ground 
Beneath the teeming burden of their fiuit ; 

High in the vernal sky the pregnant clouds 
Suspend their stately course, and hanging low. 
Scatter their sparkling treasures o’er the earth. 
And such is true benevolence ; the good 
Are never rendered arrogant by riches. f 

— KAlioAs’s ShAkuntala. 

Doing good to another is right; causing injury to 
another is wrong. VvAsa. 

And if the benefactors of mankind, when they rest 
from their pious labours, shall bo permitted to enjoy 
hereafter, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the 
privilege of looking down upon the blessings with which 
their toils and suffermgs have clothed the scene of then- 
former existence, do not vainly imagine that, in a state 
of exalted purity and wisdom, the founders of mighty 
dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, or the moie 

* From Ancient Ballade awl Legends of Binduatan 

t From, Indian Wisdom ly ifonter Wtl'tama. 
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vrulgar crowd o£ ovil-doois, who havo sacrificed to their 
aggrandizoinont the good o£ then follow croaturos, will 
bo gratified by contemplating the monuments of their 
inglorious fame — thoiis will bo the delight — theirs the 
triumph — who can trace the remote effects of their 
enlightened benovolonco in the impiovod condition of 
then species, and exult in the reflection that the pio- 
digious changes they now survey, with eyes that age and 
sorrow can make dim no more, — of knowledge become 
power — ^virtue shaiing in the dominion — superstition tram- 
pled under foot — tyranny driven fioin the world — are 
the fruits, precious though costly, and though late reaped 
— yet long-enduring, of all the haidships and all the 
hazards they encountered here below 1 

— Brougham. 

SIB PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE WOUNDED 
SOLDIER. 

Sir Philip Sidney at the battle near Zutphen, dis- 
played the most undaunted coinage. He had two horses 
killed under him ; and, whilst mounting a third, was 
wounded by a musket-shot out of the trenches, which 
broke the bone of his thigh. He returned about a mile 
and a half on horseback to the camp ; and being faint 
with the loss of blood, and parched with thiist from the 
heat of the weather, he called £oi drink. It was presently 
brought him; but as he was putting the vessel to his 
mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened to be 
carried along at that instant, looked up to it with wistful 
eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney, took the flagon 
from his lips, just when he was going to drink, and 
delivered it to the soldier, saying, ‘‘Thy necessity is 
greater than mine.” ^ 
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II. BHARTRIMARI’S PRECEPTS. 

Treachery is o£ crimes the blackest, 

Avarice is a world of vice, 

Truth is nobler far than penance, 

Purity than sacrifice. 

Charity’s the first of virtues. 

Dignity doth most adorn. 

Knowledge triumphs unassisted. 

Better death than public scorn. 

— BHARTniHAnr. 



12. A BIRTH DAY THOUGHT. 


Can I, all-gracions Providence I 
Can I deserve thy care ? 

Ah 1 No : I’ve not the least pretence 
To bounties which I share. 

Have I not been defended still 
From dangers and from Death ; 

Been safe preserv’d from every ill 
E’er since thou gave me breath ? 

I live once more to see the day 
That brought me first to light; 

0 ! teach my willing heart the way 
To take thy mercies right. 

Tho’ dazzling splendour, pomp and show, 

My fortune has denied ; 

Yet more than grandeur can bestow 
Content hath well supplied. 

No strife has e’er disturb’d my peace, 

No mis’ries have I known ; 

And, that I am bless’d with health and ease. 
With humble thanks I own : 

1 envy no one’s birth or fame. 

Their titles, train or dress ; 

Nor has my pride o’er stretch’d its aim 
Beyond what I possess. 
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13. BOOKS AND READING. 

BOOKS. 

Books should bo found in ovory house 
To form <uid feed the mind ; 

They are best of luxuries 
’ Tis possible to find. 

-E. W. OOLK. 


These pursuits (studies in books) uro the sustenance 
of youth, the delight of old ago, in prosperity an ornii' 
ment, in adversily a refuge and solace ; at homo they 
give us pleasure, out of doors they are not iji our way ; 
•with us they spend the night, sojourn in foreign i»arts, 
and live in the country. 

—OlCliKO. 


Books give the best and greatest thoughts 
Of all the good and ■wise ; 

Books treasure human knowledge up, 

And thus it never dies. 

— E. W. Conn. 

But -what strange art, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native ■woes ? 

Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than wo ? 
This Books can do ; — nor this alone ; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live; 
^llwy soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise 
Ewte they admonish, and; confirm the wise t 
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Their aid they yield to all : they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 

But show to subjects what they show to kings. 

— Crabbe. 


Books, like strong drink, will drown man’s cares, 
But do not waste his wealth ; 

Books leave him better, drink the worse, 

In character and health. 

— E. W. Cole. 

The images of men's wits and knowledges remain in 
Books, exempted fram the wrong of time, and capable of 
perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still, and cast their seeds 
in the minds of others, provoking and causing infinite 
actions and opinions in succeeding ages ; so that, if the 
invention of the ship was thought so noble, which carrieth 
riches and commodities from place to place, and conso- 
ciateth the most remote regions in participation of their 
fruits, how much more are letters to be magnified, which, 
as ships, pass through the vast seas of lime, and make ages 
so distaiat to participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and 
inventions, the one of the other? 

—Bacon, 


But words are things ; and a small drop of ink 
Falling, like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions 
think. 


— Byron. 
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A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-^ 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. 

— Milton. 

As good kill a man as kill a good book : 

"Who kills a man kills a I’esoiiablo creature, 

God’s image, but he who kills a good book kills 
reason itself. 

—Milton, 

Make your books your friends, 

And study them unto the noblest ends. 

— Ben Jonson. 

My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
I live in long past years ; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears ; 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

— SOUTHEV. 


Books, dear books, 

Have been, and are my comforts; morn and nighty 
Adversity, prosperity, at homo, 

Abroad, health, sickness — good or ill report, 

Til© same firm friends ; the same refreshment rich,^ 
And source of consolation. 

— Dk. Donns. 


A man may usually be known by the books he reads, 

[ well as by the company he keeps ; for there is a com’’ 
ll^ship of hooks as well as of ni4n ; and one should’ 
in the best company, whether it be of books' 
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Pormerly it was wisely said, “ Tell me what company 
a man keeps, and I will tell you what he is but 
since literature has spread a new influence over the 
world, we must add, ‘^Tell me what company a man 
has kept and what books he has read, and I will tell 
you what he is.’^* 

Books which are to be studied should be the best 
of their class. Superior knowledge can never ‘be ac- 
quired without converse with superior minds. Quality, 
not quantity, is the element by which a good library 
must be judged. 

We must study subjects, not looks merely. Hence 
every hour we spend in reading must be followed by 
some time spent in thinking, in connecting fact with fact, 
'thought with thought, or thought with fact, and in com- 
paring the views given on each subject by one author 
with the views advocated by others. Good books are the 
best company, and from the best company the greatest 
advantages may bo gained. To keep the best company 
i$, therefore, the special duty of every one engaged in 
selfTOulture. 

— SAiyixjEL Neil. 

A few books w^ell-chosen are of more use than a 
great library. 

Bad books are the public fountains of vice. 

There is no worse robber than a bad book, 

— Italiak Pboveeb. 

A certain pragmatical, gay, fluttering Coxcomb would 
'||js,ds make a visit to a Philosopher. He found him 

From EsBays m Fmotkot,l Education ly Maria and R L.. 
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tilone in his study, and fell a wondering how he could 
endure to lead so solitary a life. Sir, says the Philo- 
sopher, you are exceedingly mistaken, for I was in very 
good company till you came in. 

The drift of this fable is to tell ns that good books 
and good thoughts are the best company, and that they 
are mistaken, who think a wise man can ever be alone.^ 

Bui the truth is that the knowledge of external 
nature, and the sciences, which that knowledge requires 
or includes, are not the great, or the frequent business 
of the human mind. Whether we provide for action or 
conversation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, 
the first requisite is the .religious and moral knowledge 
of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those examples which 
may he said -to embody truth, and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and justice are 
virtues and excellences of all times and of all places ; 
we are perpetually moralists, hut we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature 
is necessary. Our specnlations upon matter are volun- 
tary and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such 
rare emergence that one may know a^iother half of his 
life, without b^g ,^le tp, estimate ^is skill in hydro- 
statics or astronomy hut his j^ral and prudential character 
immediately app^Vs. Thos’e^hhthors, therefore, are to he 
read at schools that supply most axioms of prudence, 
most prinoipb^ moral truth, and most materials for 
-conversation, ^d these purposes are best served by poets, 
-iwtors, historians, 

— Johnson. 
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But there is a third kind o£ knowledge, and that 
too, in its own way, is business. There is the cultiva- 
tion of the sympathies and imagination, the quickening 
of the moral sensibilities, and the enlargement of the 
moral vision. The great need in modern culture, which 
is scientific in method, rationalistic in spirit, and utili- 
tarian in purpose, is to find some effective agency for 
cherishing within us the ideal. That is the business and 
function of literature. Literature alone will not make a 
good citizen ; it will not make a good man. History 
affords too many proofs that scholarship and learning 
by no means purge men of acrimony, of vanity, of 
arrogance, of a murderous tenacity about trifles. Mere 
scholarship and learning and the knowledge of books do 
not by any means arrest and dissolve all the travelling 
acids of the human system. Nor would I pretend for a 
moment that literature can be any substitute for life and 
action. Burke said, What is the education of the 
generality ot the world ? Beading a parcel of books ? 
No 1 . Restraint and discipline, examples of virtue and of 
justice, these are what form the education of the world,” 
That is profoundly true ; it is life that is tliO great edu- 
cator. But the parcel of books, if ,they are well-chosen, 
reconcile us to this discipline ; they interpret this virtue 
.and justice ; they awaken within us the diviner mind, 
u,nd ronse us to a consciousness of what is best in others 
.and ourselves, 

— John Mobley, 

He that, studies books alone will know how things 
ought to be. He that studies mezi will Imow how 
tibings are, 

’ ^ Men, who live alone among the books, can scarcely 

take the just measure of their own minds, A little 
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conversatioa with business or society soon clears the 
judgment, and the running stream shakes off the mantling 
half-conceit which has creamed in repose. 

What is that which has many leaves and no stem ? 

—Ans. Book. 

Sir Walter Scott once lent a book to a friend, and 
as he gave it to bim, begged that he would not fail to 
return, adding good-hnmouredly, “Altho’ most of my 
friends are bad arithmeticians, they are all goqd book- 
keepers.” 


If thou art borrow’d by a friend, 

Bight welcome shall he be. 

To read, to study — ^not to lend, 

But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store. 

But books, I find, if often lent, 

Eeturn to me no more. 

Bead slowly, pause frequently. 

Think seriously, 
cleanly, retttri^ duly, 

Wi&,the Comers of the leaves 
Not turned down. 

BEADING. 

Bfisa#ag maketh a full m^, c^ference a re^d|. 
HnHiiPldi<:^^ing an exact man. 
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The love o£ books — the love o£ reading — ^is the most 
requisite, the most efficient instrument o£ self-e4^cation. 
Where this is not found in young or in old, all intel^ 
lectual life soon dies out — ^rather it may be said never 
to have been quickened. 

— ^Tulloch. 

'Men must be inquisitive before they will reajd. 

— Buckle. 


If any one would make me the greatest king that 
ever lived, with palaces and gardens and fine dinners 
and wines and coaches and beautiful, clothes and hund- 
reds of I servants, on condition that I should not read 
books, I would not be a king. 

— Macaulay. 

Reading makes a full man; talking a ready man: 
the happy medium is reached when a man reads enough 
to give value to what he has to say. 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament and for 
ability; their chief use for delight is in privateness ^ and 
retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, 
is in the judgment aud disposition of business. 

Read to weigh and consider ; some books are io be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to, be read 
only in parts ; others to he read but not curiously ; and 
^me few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
^ntion. 

— Bacon. 
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It is much better to master one subject, one author, 
than to have a vague smattering idea of half a dozen. 
The principle' I would enforce — and I act upon it my- 
self— -is : Multum non Multa (“ Bead much, not many 
things”). Direct your strength to the subjects which 
come home to you most. 


But while you learn your little book thoroughly, 
you must beware of reading it by the method of mere 
cram. Some things no doubt there are that must be 
appropriated by the process of cram ; but these are not 
the best things, and they contain no culture. Cram is 
a mere mechanical operation of which a reasoning animal 
should be ashamed. But cramming, however, often 
practised, is seldom necessary ; it is resorted to by those 
specially, who cannot, or who will not learn to think. 
I advise you on the contrary, whenever possible, to think 
before you read, or’ at least while you are reading, 

— Pbof. Blackie. 

Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of 
knowledge ; it is thinking makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to 
cram ourselves with a great load of collections ; unless 
we chew them over again, they will not give us strength 
%nd nourishment. 

— Locke. 


Some read to think — these are rare ; some to write, 
%Se are common; and some read to talk, and these 
the great majority. 


— OOLTOK. 
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IRccid not to contrudiot nnd confutG, nor to bcliGTO 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse 
but to -weigh and consider. 

— Bacon. 

Many people are great readers. Now, reading doeS' 
not build the mind; thought alone builds it. Beading 
is only valuable as it furnishes materials for thought. 
A man may read much, but his mental growth will be 
in proportion to the amount of thought that he expends 
in his, reading. The value to him of the thought which 
he reads depends on the use he makes of it. Unless he 
takes up the thought, and works on it himself, its value 
to him will be small and passing. Reading makes a 
full man,” said Lord Bacon, and it is with the mind as* 
with the body. Eating fills the stomach, but as the 
meal is useless to the body unless it is digested and 
assimilated, so also the mind may be filled by reading, 
but unless there is thought there is no assimilation of 
what is read, and the mind does not grow thereby — nay,, 
it is likely to suffer from over-loading, and to weaken 
rather than strengthen under a burden of nnassimilated 
ideas. 

We should read less, and think more, if we would 
have our minds grow, and our intelligence develops. If 
we are in earnest in the culture of our minds, we should 
daily spend an hour in the study of some serious and 
weighty book, and, reading for five minutes, we should 
think for ten, and so on through the hour. ' 

— Annie Besant. 

Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior— 
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Uncertaiii and unsettled still remains — 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself. 

— Milton. 


Learn to read slow : all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 

— Walker. 


It is far better for the student to road too slowly 
than too fast, and for this purpose it is well to mark a 
book with many more points or pauses than are necessary. 

— Fleming. 


In reading authors when you find 
Bright passages, that strike your mind, 

And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on, at another season, 

Be not contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and wdilte ; 

Such a respect is wisely shown, 

As makes another’s sense one’s own. 

— Byron. 

Dr. Johnson, who is said to have had an uncommonly 
good memory, tells us, that when he was a boy, he used, 
after he had acquired any fresh knowledge from his 
books, to run and tell it to an old woman of whom he 
was very fond. This exercise was so agreeable to him 
that it imprinted what he read upon his memory.^ 

It is not well to persist in reading when overcome 
with sleep. It is well in reading to interrupt the strain 

* From Fssays on Practical Education hy Maria and R. 
Edyewortht 
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o£ continuous gaze upon the page, and rest the eyes by 
looking into the distance occasionally, even i£ only for 
a few seconds.^ 

Read as little as possible by artificial light, nor 
before or after sun-down, nor with the light immediately 
in front, but let it fall at an angle on the page, over 
the left shoulder.! 

—Dr. W. W. Hall. 

Reading aloud is of the first importance in giving 
strength to the organs of respiration. $ 

— Combe. 

Let me call upon all parents to be critical of what 
their children read. This is a grave matter, for on it 
depends the bent of the young nature. || 

— Jane H. Clapperton. 

To learn to read is the business of half a life. 

— Macaulay. 

Learning is acquired by reading books ; but the 
much more necessary learning, the knowledge of the 
world, is only to be acquired by reading men, and study- 
ing all the various editions of them. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 


^ From Ward and LocJvS Long Life Series, edited hy George 
Stacie m 

t From How to Live Long^ 
i From Elements of PJiyMogy, 

^ II From Scientific Meliorisnim 

13 
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THE POET’S (DANTE) WRATH, 

Dante on one occasion left his house after dinner 
to go on some business. As he was passing he heard a 
smith, who was striking his anvil, and as ho worked^ 
sang some of our poet’s verses, but mutilated and with 
additions and alterations. Dante said nothing, but ai> 
proaching the workshop where the smith kept his tools, 
which he used in his trade, he seized the hainmer and 
threw it across the street ; he seized the tongs and threw 
them likewise. He seized the scales and threw them 
also, and so did to many of the tools. 

The smith turning towards him in a brutal manner 
said, “What the deuce are you about, are you mad?” 
Dante said, “ What are you about ?” “ I am about iny 

trade,” said the smith, “ and you sj^oil my tools by 
throwing them into the street.” Says Dante, “ If you 
do not wish me to spoil your things, do not spoil mine.” 
“ What do I spoil of yours ?” cried the smith, Says 
Dante, “You sing songs out of my book, and not as I 
wrote them. I have no other trade, and you spoil it for 
me.” The smith sang afterwards of other authors. 
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14. BRIGHT SIDE OP THINGS. 

Look on the bright side. It is the right side. The^ 
times may be hard, but it will make them no easier to 
wear a gloomy and sad countenance. It is the sunshine, 
and not the cloud, that makes a flow^er. There is ahvays 
that before and around us, which should cheer and fill 
the heart with warmth. 

The habit of looking at the bright side of things is 
worth more than a thousand a year. 

— Johnson. 

Sun-dials only mark the bright hours — would it not 
be well if most people imitated them? 

Some people persist in seeing a cloud to every 
silver lining. 

Oh ! call it ]iot folly, you libel good spirits, 

He surely is wisest whose heart is most gay ; 

Who looks on mankind but to find out the merits 
Of those who may chance to be thrown in his way. 

I know that you think me a volatile being, 

In truth I am more apt to hope than to fear; 

And why should I darken the present, for seeing 
A far distant cloud, wdiich may never come near?' 

Oh ! if it be folly, why should you endeavour 
To end a delusion so happy for me; 

Ne’er teach me your wisdom, but suffer me ever 
To search out the bright side of all that I see. 
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Why tell me how changing is woman’s afEection, 
Why tell me how fleeting the fritMidship of man 
Both please me, and therefore I see no o))jection 
To think them faithful — as long as I can. 

— T. Haynes Bayly. 


I 

Oh I talk no more of sorrow past, 

You taint the present too, 

And even I shall dream at last 
Of future ills like yon. 

Wher’er my path, I ever took 
Fair hope to be my guide, 

Whate’er my fate, I ever look 
Upon the brightest side. 

II 

The darkest cloud that visits earth 
Not oft survives the day; 

Fm ever first to sally forth 
To meet sunbeams half way. 

The only long liv’d grief must be 
A grief that’s born of sin; 

But virtue soon cheers up, for she 
Has sunny thoughts within. 

— T. Haynes Bayly. 
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15. BUDDHA. 

HE ANH HIS FATHER. 

While the new teacher was laying the foundations 
of his order, and experiencing first the devotion and' 
then the attacks of the multitude, his relations at Kapi- 
lavastu had not remained ignorant of the change in his 
life ; and Shuddhodana (his father) had sent to him ask- 
ing him to visit his native city, that his now aged father 
might see him once more before he died. Gautama, 
accordingly, started for Kapilavastu ; and on his arrival 
there stopped, according to his custom, in a grove outside 
the town. There his father, uncles and others came to see 
him ; but the latter at least were by no means pleased 
with their mendicant clansman ; and though it was the 
custom on such occasion'^ to offer to provide ascetics with 
their daily food, they all left without having done so. 
The next day, therefore, Gautama set out accompanied 
by his disciples, carrying his bowl to beg for a meal. 
As he came near tho gate of the little town, he hesi- 
tated whether ho should not go straight to the RujiVs 
residence, but at last he determined to adhere to a rule of 
the Order, according to which a Buddhist mendicant should 
beg regularly from house to house. It soon reached the 
Raja’s ears that his son was w^alking through the streets 
begging. Startled at such neAvs, he rose up, and holding 
his outer robe together with his hand, went out quickly, 
and hastening to the place w'here Gautama was he said, 
Why, master, do you put us to shame ? Why do }'OU 
go begging for your food ? Do you think it is not 
possible to provide food for so many mendicants ? 
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'‘Oh, Maharaja,” was the reply, "this is the cus- 
•tom of all our race.” 

"But we are descended from .an jllii.strious race 
of warriors, and not one of them has over begged his 
bread.” 

" You and your family,” answered Gautama, " may 
claim descent from Kings ; my descent is from the pro- 
phets (Buddhas) of old, and they, begging their food, 
have always lived on alms. But, my father, wdien a man 
lias found a hidden treasure, it is his duty first to pre- 
sent his father with the most precious of the jewels : ” 
and he accordingly addressed his father on the cardinal 
tenet of his doctrine, his words being reported in the 
form of two verses in the Dhammapada : — ' 

" Rise up, loiter not I 
Follow after a holy life I 
Who follows virtue rests in bliss, 

Both in this world and in the next. 

Follow after a holy life I 
Follow not after sin I 
Who follows virtue rests in bliss, 

Both in this "world and in the next.” 

^ Shuddhodana made no reply to this, but simply 
taking his son’s bowl, led him to his house, where the 
members of the family and servants of the household 
came to do him honour, but his wife Yashodhara did not 
come. “If I am of any value in his eyes, he will him- 
^Ifcome,” she had said; “I can welcome him better here.” 
Gautama noticed her absence, and attended by two of 
Ws disejples went to the place where she was. ^ * * 

When she saw him enter, a reclpse in yellow 
robes with shaven head and shaven face, though she 
^ew It would be so, she could not contain herself, and 
falling on the ground she' held him by the feet and 
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burst into tears. Then remembering the impassable gulf 
between them, she rose and stood on one side. ^ 

* ^ She ultimately became a Buddhist nun. 

— David’s Buddhism. 

HE AND THE BRAHMANA. 

Once upon a time Buddha lived in a village, and in 
the sowing season, went with his bowl in hand to the 
place where food was being given by a Brahmana, who 
seeing him, spoke thus : 

0 priest, I both plough and sow, and having 
ploughed and sowed, I eat ; ^’'ou also, 0 priest, should 
plough and sow, and having ploughed and sowm, you 
should eat.” 

‘too, 0 Brahmana, plough and sow, and having 
ploughed and sown, I eat,” said Buddha. 

But we see neither the yoke, nor plough, nor 
ploughshare, nor goad, nor oxen, of the venerable Gautama. 

Being questioned by us as to your 
ploughing, speak in such a manner as we may know of 
your ploughing.” The Buddha replied ; “For my cultiva- 
tion, faith is the seed ; penance the rain ; wdsdom my 
yoke and plough ; modesty the shaft for the plough ; 
mind the string; presence of mind my ploughj>hare and 
goad.” Then the Brahmana offered him rico boiled in 
milk from a o-olden vessel.* 

HIS PRECEPTS. 

To cease from all sin, 

To get virtue, 

To cleanse one’s own heart, — 

This is the religion of the Buddhas. 

— David’s Buddhism. 


From ClodcVs Childhood of Religions. 
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Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions. 
Reverently performing all virtuous ones, 
Purifying this intention from selfish desire 
Is the doctrine of all the Buddhas. 

— “Light of Asia.”"^' 

Health is the greatest of gifts ; 
Gontentedness the best riches; 

Trust is the best of relatives ; 

Perfect repose the highest happiness. 

— “ Dhammapada.’" 


All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought: it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up 
of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with ah evil 
thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot 
of the os that draws the cart. 

As the bee collects honey, and departs without in-- 
juring the flower, or its colour or scent, so let a sage 
dwell on earth. 

“These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs 
to me,” with such thoughts a fool is tormented. He 
himself does not belong to himself^ how much less sons 
and wealth! 

Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his 
heart. It wiU not come nigh unto me. Let no man 
think lightly of good, saying in his heart, It will not 
benefit me- Even by the falling of water-drops a water-^ 
pot is filled. 

He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, 
brightens up this world like the moon when she rises 
from behind the clouds. 


® By Sir Edicln Arnold, 
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Let a nuiii overcome anger by love, evil by good, 
the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. 

The fault of others is easily preceived but that 
of oneself is dif&cult to perceive; a man winnows his 
neighbour’s faults like chaff, but his own faults he hides, 
us a cheat hides the bad die from the player. 

Not by tonsure does an undisciplined man who 
speaks falsehood become a saint; can a man be a saint 
who is still held captive by desires and greediness? 

What is the use of platted hair, 0 fool ? What of 
the raiment of goat-skins? Within thoo there is ravening, 
but the outside thou makest clean.'^ 

— Buddha, 

See what true knowledge has effected here! 

The lust and anger which infest the world, 

Arising from delusion, are destroyed 

Like thieves condemned to perish. Ignorance 

And worldly longings, working only evil, 

By the great fire of knowledge, are burnt up 
With all their mass of tangled roots. The cords 
And knots of lands and houses and possessions, 

And selfishness, which talks of “self’’ and “mine’ 
Are severed by the w^eapons of my knowledge. 

The rao-ino: stream of lust which has its source 
In evil thoughts, fed by concupiscence. 

And swollen by sight’s waters, are dried up 
By the bright sun of knowdedgo; and the forest 
Of trouble, slander, envy and delusion, 

Is by the fiame of discipline consumed. f 

— Buddha. 


Fro’Kii Xhe 8acred BooJtS of ike East hy Max MUller, 
t From Indian Wisdom hij Monier Willkms. 

14 
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Every man who calls himself a follower of Buddha 
must vow — 

1. Not to destroy life. 

L Not to steal. 

3. To abstain from all unchastity. 

4. Not to lie, deceive, or bear false witness. 

5. To abstain from intoxicating drinks. 

A layman of higher aspirations must promise in 
addition — 

6. Not to eat food at unseasonable times, that 
is, after the mid-day meal. 

7. Not to dance, not to sing light songs ; in fact, 
to avoid worldly dissipation. 

8. Not to wear any kind of ornament, not to use 

any scents or perfumes; in short, to avoid 
whatever tends to vanity. 

The priest or the friar or mendicant has to obey 
two more commandments; — 

9. To sleep on a hard and low couch. 

10. To live in voluntary poverty.^ 
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16. BUSINESS. 

Business is the salt o£ life. 

A useful trade is a mine of gold. 


It is the man, who determines the dignity o£ the 
occupation, not the occupation, which measures the dig- 
nity of the man. 

The dignity of every occupation wholly depends 
upon the quantity and the kind of virtue that may be 
exerted in it. 

— Btirke. 


Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part — ^there all the honour lies. 

— Pope, 

Let parents choose betimes, the vocations and courses, 
they mean their children should take ; for then they are 
most flexible ; and let them not too much apply them- 
selves to the disposition of their children, as thinking 
they will take best to that, which they have most mind 
to. It is true that if the affection or aptness of the 
children be extraordinary, then it is good not to cross it. 

— Bacon. 

Select the best life, habit will make it most agreeable. 

There are three things necessary in business — know- 
ledge, temper and time. 
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Dispatch is the soul of business; and nothing con- 
tributes more to Dispatch than Method. Lay down a 
method for every thing and stick to it inviolably, as far 
us unexpected incidents may allow. 

— Lobd Chesterfield. 


Above all things, order and distribution and singling 
out of parts, i& the life of despatch ; so as the distribu- 
tion be not too subtile; for he that doth not divide, 
will never enter well into business, and he that divideth 
too much, will never come out of it clearly. To choose 
time is to save time, and an unseasonable motion is but 
beating the air. There be three parts of business : the 
preparation, the debate or examination, and the perfec- 
tion, whereof if you look for despatch, let the middle 
only be the work of many, and the first and last the 
work of few. 

— Bacon. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things. 

— Burke. 

Quickness and precision are the life and essence of 
business. 

bet bounds to your zeal by discretion. 

M/hate^er w^e have to do should be done at the 
time. To the busy man there is nothing more 
valuable than time. Every hour and every moment 
becomes filled up with its appointed duties ; and attention 
to these duties at the moment when they fall to be per- 
formed is of the very essence of a business character. 
It is marvellous how^ comparatively easy the discharge 
of business becomes when this simple rule is observed, 
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and how difficult and complicated it becomes when it is 
disregarded. It may be safely said that no man can 
rise to distinction as a merchant, a barrister, or a 
physician, or indeed in any profession involving a com- 
plexity of work, without a strict observance of punctuality. 

Punctuality is something we have all to learn; and 
of every profession — of all work — it is one of the first 
lessons — a lesson not only indispensable to ourselves, but 
due to others. How much so, every one knows who has 
to do with the unpunctual man. All is deranged by him; 
the time of others is wasted as well as his own. He 
becomes a nuisance in society; and men who have real 
work of their own would rather do anything than do 
business with him, 

— Tulloch. 

The integrity of character and truth in the inner man 
are prerequisites of success in any calling. These are 
attributes that never fail to command respect and win 
a(ftniration. Ho one fails to appreciate them, and if they 
do not pay in the vulgar sense of the phrase, they bring 
an amount of satisfaction and peace to the owner. There 
is no better stock in trade than these principles ; no 
capital goes so far, or pays so well, or is so exempt 
from bankruptcy and loss. When known, they give 
credit and confidence, and in the hardest of times will 
honour your paper in bank. 

It is the honest “plodding” workman, who rises to 
an elevated position in the world. Work is, as a rule, 
at the foundation of all true success. Brilliant parts, 
fine education, powerful friends, are not to be despised, 
but they cannot supply the place of personal toil, and 
patient, painstaking industry. 
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Show willingness to do what you are bid ; for, next 
to honesty and steadiness, there is nothing which masters 
like so much as willingness. If ever you show unwill- 
iagiiess, you are undone. If you be honest, steady, and 
■willing, there is no fear of your success.^ 

Disinclination to begin a work 

Through fear of failure, is a mark of weakness; 

Is food renounced through fear of indigestion. 

— Hitopadesha.” t 

A man who cannot command his temper, his atten- 
tion, and his countenance, should not think of being a 
man of business. The weakest man in the world can 
avail himself of the passion of the wisest. The inatten- 
tive man cannot know the business, and consequently 
cannot do it. And he w’ho cannot command his counte 
nance, may e’en as w^ell tell his thoughts as show them. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 

Let men know that what you say, you will do ; — that 
your decision is final — no wavering ; that, once resolved, 
yuu are not to be allnred or intimidated. 

—Sir T. F. Buxton. 

Carelessness is the disease of Business. 

— ‘ Dhammapada.’ 

A want of care does more damage than a want of 
knowledge, 

— Franklin. 


• Frora Chamherfs^s Miscellany. 
"I* Prof, Johnson's edition. 
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He who possesses virtue and intelligence, who is 
just, speaks the truth, and does what is his own busi- 
ness, him the world will hold dear. 

— “ Dhammapada.” 

Business neglected is business lost. 

Stand by your compass and your chart, 

With firmness and with steady aim ; 

Your will to do and fearless heart. 

Shall win for you an honoured name. 

First remember God, then begin your work, and 
rest assured there will be no room for failure. 

— Dayakam.’^ 

Prostrate thyself lowly at thy mother’s feet, bow 
respectfully to thy father; 

Have the holy sight o£ God and thy preceptor 
and then begin the affairs of life. 

— Yiuyuay.I 

He that would thrive must rise at five. 

If you want a thing done well, do it yourself. 

A wise man will commit no business of importance 
to a proxy, where he may do it himself. 

— Sir R. L’Estrange. 

If you want your business done, go and do it ; if 
you don’t want it done, send some one else. 

— Old Proverb. 


^ A Gujarati ^oei. 
A Jain ^oeU 
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It is ot‘ the first importfince in undertaking any en- 
terprise to form a correct idea of the end to be accom- 
plished. Every occupation in life has some distinct 
purpose, and only as it is thoroughly kept in view, can 
the efforts put forth prove successful. 

Keep your own counsel. Nothing can he more 
injurious to your own peace of mind than to have 
many confidant^. You fear everyday that some one will 
betrav you. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day, 

— Maxim. 


Attempt not too hastily, nor pursue too eagerly. 

It is good to begin well ; but better to end well. 

Better to do well late than never. 

One man ruins his business because he is a sloven, 
another ruins it because he is a fop. 

In matters of business it is quite as important that 
you should be exact and careful with your nearest friend 
as with a stranger. 

If you would have your work ill done, pay be- 
forehand. 

To commit the execution of a purpose to one, who 
disapproves of the plan of it, is to employ hut one-third 
of the man ; his heart and his head are against you, 
you have commanded only his hands. 


— COLTOX. 
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Only one business (science) will one man (or ge- 
nius) fit. 

— Persian Proverb, 

Stick to one thing, and all will come ; aim at every 
thing and all will go. 

— Hindustani Proverb. 


I remember that a wise friend of mine did usually 
say, ‘^That which is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” 

— 1. Walton. 

One eye of the master’s sees more than ten of the 
servant’s. 

A precipitate choice makes way for a long repentance. 

Do not begin a work hastily and without under- 
standing it, 

However much a gardener may nurture and water 
a plant, it will not fructify except in proper season. 

— SAmal."^ 


At a great bargain, pause a while. 

Make the best of a bad bargain. 

It is only by putting off trifles that they become 
onerous. 

‘‘The wise and prudent conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them.” 

It is the same with business difficulties. Meet them 
in the face, and half the trouble is past.f 

® A Gujarati 2)oet. 
t From Memoirs of John Murray, 

15 
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He that climbs a ladder must begin at the lowest 
round. 

Those who apply themselves too much to little things, 
commonly become incapable of great ones. 

— Rochefoucauld. 


It is impossible for a man 
to do them all well. 


attempting many things 
— Zenophon. 


“ If you would live at your ease,’’ says Democritus, 
manage but a few things.” I think it had been better 
if he had said, “ Do nothing but what is necessary ; 
and what becomes the reason of a social being, and in 
the order too it prescribes it.” For by this rule a man 
has the double pleasure of making his actions good and 
few into the bargain* For the greater part of what we 
say and do, being unnecessary, if this were but once 
retrenched, we should have both more leisure and less 
disturbance. And therefore before a man sets forward, 
he should ask himself this question, “Am I not upon 
the verge of something unnecessary ? ” Farther we should 
apply this hint to what we think, as well as to what 
we do. For impertinence of thought draws unnecessary 
action after it. 

— Marcus Aurelius. 


^Yhat is impossible, cannot be done ; what is possible, 
may be attempted. A cart goes not on the water, 
neither does a ship sail on dry land. 

— “ Hitopadesha.” 


jPro/ Juhnsrm edition . 
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Besides these methods of economy, the eye of the 
master or the mistress is ah^ays necessary to see that 
nothing is lost, that every thing is put to its proper 
use, and kept in its proper place, and that all things 
are done decently and in order. It does no dishonour 
to even the highest individuals to take a personal interest 
in their own affairs. And wdth persons of moderate 
means, the necessity for the eye of the master over- 
looking every thing, is absolutely necessary for the proper 
conduct of business, 

— Smiles. 


Never wade in unknown waters. 

A philosopher was asked from what he received his’ 
first lesson in wisdom. He replied ‘‘from the blind,’’ 
who never take a step until they have first felt the ground 
in front of them. 

Ability and necessity dwell near each other. 

— Pythagoras. 

There is no such word as ‘ impossible, ’ said Napoleon. 

To believe a business impossible is the way to make 
it so. 

Where there is a will, there is a way. 

A man never knows what he can do, till he tries, 

A human being with a settled purpose must accom- 
plish it. Nothing can resist a will that will stake even 
existence for its fulfilment. 

The man who never made a mistake, never made a 
discovery. 
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A sood >ervant makes a good master. 

Xo man can servo two masters. 

A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

Build on resolve and not upon regret the structure 
u£ thy future. 

A man who cannot mind his own bnsines, is not to 
bo trusted with the king’s. 

Affairs must sufEer, when recreation is preferred to 
business. 


AECHIAS AND THE LETTER. 

TThen the Spartans seized upon Thebes, they placed 
Archias over the garrison. Pelopidas, with eleven others, 
banded together to put Archias to the sword. A letter 
containing full details of the plot was given to Archias at 
the banquet table ; but he thrust the letter under his 
cushion, saying, “business to-morrow.” But long ere 
that sun arose, he was numbered with the dead.'* * 


THE DOOTOE’S ADVICE. 

One rule, into whose observance most men can train 
themselves, is to avoid business cares out of business 
hours. The man who carries his load eight hours a day, 

™ 711 ”, “ 'is''*'” k-™ 

out or the twenty-four. 

I was consulted by a gentleman, who said : » Doctor, 
swore to sift a certain matter to the bottom, and kept 

From Re,. Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phmoe and Fahh. 
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thinking about it, until here I am.” It is exactly feuch 
action as this against which I want here to protest most 
strongly. The saddle that is never off soon galls. Sj^s- 
tematic, purposive, wilful laying aside of care and work 
is a necessity to him who would accomplish his utmost. 

difference between ^GO’ and ‘COME.’ 

A gentleman in Surrey had land, which was worth 
£200 per year, and w^hich he himself cultivated, but as 
his income arising from it was not equal to his expen- 
diture, he was necessitated to sell one half of it to pay 
his debts and let the rest to a farmer for the term 
of 21 years. Before that term expired, the farmer 
one day bringing his rent, asked him if he would sell 
the land. “How,” said the gentleman, “it is strange. 
I could not live upon twice as much land being niy own ; 
and you, upon one half of it, though you have paid the 
rent, are able to buy it.” “ 0,” said the farmer, “two 
words only make the difference. You said ‘go,’ and 
I say ‘ come ” “You lay in bed” said the farmer, 
“or took your pleasure, and sent others about your 
business. I rise eaidy and see my business done myself. 
You said to the men ‘go and do the work,’ I say ‘ come 
and do it, ’ so that I have my eye upon them, and even 
afford them assistance.” 


CAREFUL HABITS. 

A young man wont to a»sk for a post, but was 
refused by a merchant. Ho was greatly disappointed, 
but as he was passing in front of the building, there 
was a pin lying on the pavement, and this he took up 

* Fi'om Wcivd vLticl Loch's Long Life Series^ edited hy George 
Bkchj M. B. 
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by stooping down, and then stuck it carefully under the 
bosom of his coat. The gentleman at the window saw 
this, and recalled him as a man worthy o£ encourage- 
ment, as a careful and business man even in great 
disappointment, gave him a small post, but he rose to 
be a man of immense wealth, as he ultimately was made 
a partner. So much for good and oarefnl habits. 

THE PAINTER AND HIS WORK. 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to finish a 
piece, which should please the whole world. When, there- 
fore, he had drawn a picture, in which his utmost skill 
was exhausted, it was exposed in the public market-place, 
with directions at the bottom for every spectator to 
mark with a brush, which lay by, every limb and feature, 
which seemed erroneous. The spectators came and in 
general applauded, but each willing to show his talent 
at criticism, marked whatever he thought proper. At 
evening, when the painter came, he was mortified to 
find the whole picture one universal blot; not a single 
stroke that was not stigmatised with marks of disappro- 
bation : not satisfied with this trial, the next day he was 
resolved to try them in a different manner, and exposing 
his picture as before desired that every spectator would 
mark those beauties he approved or admired. The 
people oompbed, and the artist returning found his 
picture replete with the marks of beauty ; every stroke 
that had been yesterday condemned now received the 
character of approbation. ‘‘Well,” cries the painter, “I 
now find that the best way to please one half of the 
IS not to mind what the other half says ; since 
'irfe are faults in the eyes of these shall bo by those 

^ beauties.” 


— Goldsmith. 
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THE POET’S ADVICE. 

The tempers o£ all difEei , they all are not alike ; 

Mind your own work without regaiding whether 
the people speak well or ill. 

Consult good people, keep your mind quiet ; 

Do that work of youia which you consider to be 
good. 

Banish sloth day and night, be of good cheer ; 

Wish all well and mind your work. 

Finish what is begun and then take rest ; 

Pay no heed to what is said in the meantime and 
do your work. 

Do not expect remuneration from men who are 
made of clay ; 

Let Q-od bo your hope and mind your work. 

Be unmindful of praise or censure and do good 
deeds ; 

Just as the sun and rain go on with their work. 

Dalpatram always gives good advice ; 

Let your heart be pure and resolute and mind 
your work. 

— DalpatbAm.^ 




A Oujardtixmt. 
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17. CARES, TROUBLES, &c. 

CARES. 

Take care or caie will take you. 

Cuio that lb enter’d once into the biea&t, 

Will have the whole possesbion, eie it rest 

— Ben Jonson. 


Anxiety is such a fury 
Ab corrodes the heart of man. 

— Kabih. 


I am sure care’s an enemy to life, 

— Bhakespeaee. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 
And where caie lodges, sleep will never lie. 

— Shakespeare. 


Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life : for those 
things shall happen which God shall direct.* 

— Dlnu. 

Pack your cares in as small a place as you can, so 
that you can carry them yourself, and not let them an- 
noy others. 


« From the Worts of H. E Wdson 
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The man whose mmd becomes a prey to anxiety, 
cannot earn a bellyful of corn ; 

He who yields himself up to anxiety, cannot get 
sound sleep ; 

The man who is absorbed in anxiety, cannot at- 
tend to any work at home ; 

He who is constantly pining at heart, is ill at 
ease with himself ; 

Again the man who is engrossed in anxiety becomes 
quite unconscious and insensible ; 

Vachhraj says, anxiety has such powers to do 
evil that it makes a man pale and emaciated, 

— ^Vaghhraj.'^ 

People worry themselves ill ; they worry themselves 
insane ; they worry themselves to death. Ambition is 
a good thmg, industry is a good thing, energy is a good 
thing, but restlessness, fretfulness and worry, these tend 
directly to insanity and death. 

Fear and worry and all kindred mental states are 
too expensive for any person, man, woman or child, to- 
entertain or indulge in. Fear paralyzes healthy action, 
worry corrodes and pulls down the organism, and will 
finally tear it to pieces. Nothing is to be gained hr 
it, hut everything to he lost. Long continued grief at 
any loss will do the same. Each brings its own peculiar 
type of ailment. 

— ^Ralph Waldo Trine. 

Whatever is the will of God, will assuredly happen ; 
therefore do not destroy yourselves by anxiety, f 

— DAdu. 


• A Gujardii 2>oeU 
f From the Worlce of B H. WiUonm 

16 
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Each care drives a nail in 
Our coffin, no doubt, 

But each merry laugh again 
Drives it right out. 

— ^WOLCOT. 


A heart free from care is better than a full purse. 

— ^Asabio Proverb. 

TROUBLES &o. 

Every condition has some troubles. 

A good way to dispel darkness from about yon is 
to make light of your troubles. 

Those who have troubles are better off by not think- 
ing of them, by always looking on the sunny side, and 
lighting up the soul and faces with good nature and 
cheerfulness. 

Many troubles, like waves of the ocean, vrill if we 
wait calmly, only break at our feet and disappear. 

K there is an angel who records the sorrows of 
niea as well as their sins, he knows how many and deep 
are the sorrows that spring from false ideas for which 
no man is culpable.* 

Trouble is an article you can always borrow. 

Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts 
Are ills because we hoard them. 

— ^Prootob. 


• From Sagttigt from, the WorJu of George Eliot, telected hu 
AlRHwArJfoM. 
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Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows ; 

Call to your aid your courage and your wisdom ; 
Think on the sudden change o£ human scenes ; 
Think on the various accidents of war ; 

Think on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 
Think on that Providence which guards the good* 

— Johnson. 

I would not anticipate the relish of any happiness, 
nor feel the \\ eight of any misery, before it actually 
arrives. 

— Addison* 

What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? 

— ^Milton* 

Never meet trouble half way, but let him have the 
whole walk for his pains. Perhaps he will give up his 
visit in sight of your house. 

Leave your grievances, as Napoleon did his letters, 
unopened for three weeks, and it is astonishing how few 
of them by that time will require answering. 

How many slight troubles 
We all might avoid, 

K every moment 
Were rightly employed 1 
What priceless hours in sighing we waste — 
Hours that once lost can never be replace d- 
The wise man finds labour 
A solace for grief : 

The fool in lamei^ting. 

Seeks doubtful relief. 
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In weeping and wailing, in tearing Ms hair. 

As though he deemed baldness a cure for despair. 
Be strong when the moment 
Of trial IS near , 

Bear the shock like a hero, 

That knoweth no fear. 

But tiU it cometh, no tremor betray. 

For "tis folly to rush to meet trouble half way. 

It cometh full early 

To eveiy one — 

The labouring peasant, 

The king on his throne. 

To neither would life be worth living a day. 

If he hastened to meet every trouble half way. 


Evils have been more painful to us in the prospect 
than in the actual pressure. 


— ^Addison. 


Examine as long as yon please the goods of this 
world, and yon will always find them mnoh more desir- 
able than really they are till yon have enjoyed them. 
Examine likewise all the evils, and yon will find them 
to be feared beyond what they ought to be, till yon have 
made this experiment. 

Whoever has gone thro’ mnoh of life must remem- 
ber t^t he has thrown away a great deal of useless 
uneasiness upon what was much worse in apprehension 

than in reality. Remember that at the worst troubles 
are transient. 


Evils in the journey of life are like the hills which 
alarm travellers npon their road; they both appear great 
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at a distance, but when we approach them, we find that 
they aie far less insurmountable than we had conceived. 

— Golt02^. 

Never hear more than one kind of trouble at a 
time. Some people bear three kinds — all they have had, 
all they have now, and all they expect to have. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with a heavi- 
ness that’s gone. 

Another important element in the wise conduct ot 
life IS to preserve a proper proportion between our 
thought for the present and our thought for the future ; 
in order not to spoil the one by paying overgreat 
attention to the other. Many live too much in the 
present — frivolous people I mean, others too much in the 
future, over-anxious and full of care.* 

— Schopenhauer. 

No man ever sank under the burden of to-day. 
It IS when to-morrow’s burden is added to that of to-day 
that the weight is more than a man can bear. 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow , for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

— “ Bible — St Matthew 6.” 

Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 

Leave things of the future to fate ; 

What’s the use to anticipate sorrow ? 

Life’s troubles come never too late. 

— Swain. 


^ From Counsels and Maxiins, translated ly Saunders. 
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To-day is onrs, but to-morrow, 

Perhaps, we may never see ; 

Then why should we borrow trouble 
For a time that may not be? 

Leave to the future, brother, 

The trouble it may bring ; 

In the sunshine that God gives us. 

Be glad of heart and sing. 

I am not concerned to know 
What to-morrow fate will do; 

*Tis enough that I can say 
IVe possessed myself to-day. 

—Isaac Watts. 

Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, and be not 
solicitous for the future ; for if you take your foot from 
the present standing, and thrust it forward towards 
to-morrow’s event, you are in a restless condition: it is 
Ilk© refusing to quench your present thirst by fearing 
you shall want drink the next day. If it be well to-day, 
it is madness to make the present miserable by fearing 
it may be ill to-morrow — ^when your belly is full of to- 
day 5 dinner, to fear you shall want the next day’s 
supper ; for it may be yon shall not, and then to what 
purpose was this daV s affliction ? But if to-morrow you 
shall want, your sorrow will come time enough, though 
you do not hasten it j let your trouble tarry till its own, 
day comes. But if it chance to be ill to-day, do not 
increase it by the car© of to-morrow. Enjoy the blessings 
of this day, if God sends them, and the evils of it hear 
patiently and sweetly ; for this day is only oiirs ; we are 
dead to yesterday and we are not yet born to^the morrow. 

— JEBBMf TatLOB. 
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Seek not to know what must not be reveal’d, 

Joys only flow where fate is most conceal’d ; 

Too busy man wou’d find his sorrows more, 

If future fortunes he shou’d know before. 

— Dryden. 

Look not mournfully at the past, it comes not agai 
Wisely improve the present, lit is thine ; and go fo 
ward to meet the future with a pure heart and a manl^ 
resolve. 

All our frequent troubles, 

All our care and woe, 

Come from our own actions, 

Sins of long ago. 

Let this knowledge help us. 

When we suffer pain, 

Let it in temptation, 

Us from sm restrain. 

THE FABLE OF CARE AND MAN. 

Cares, both in kind and degree, are as innumerable 
as the sands of the sea-shore ; and the fable which 
Hyginus has so pleasantly constructed on this subject 
shows that man is their proper prey. 

‘‘Care,” says he, "crossing a dangerous biook col- 
lected a mass of dirty slime which deformed its bank&, 
and moulded it into the image of an earthly being, 
which Jupiter, on passing by soon afterwards, touched 
with ethereal fire and w^armed into animation ; hut 
being at a loss what name to give this new production 
and disputing to whom of right it belonged, the matter 
was referred to Saturn, who decreed that his name shonld 
ho Man, Homo ab Immo, from the dirt of which he had 
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Iieeu made ; that care should entiiely possess his mind 
while living; that Tellus, or the earth, should receive 
his body ^^hen dead; and that Jupiter should dispose of 
his celestial essence according to his discretion. Thus 
was man made the property of care from his original 
ormation ; and discontent, the offspring of care, has ever 
nee been his in'^eparable companion. 

— Burton-. 

THE HUSBAND AND WIFE, AND THE 
BAD BRIDGE. 

One pleasant morning one man and his wife started 
out to pay a visit to a friend, whose house was some 
miles distant from their own They had not gone far 
before the woman remembered a bridge they had to 
cross which was very old and was said to be unsafe, and 
^he began to worry about it. “What shall we do about 
that bridge^” she said to her husband “I shall never 
dare to go over it, and we can’t cross the river any other 
way.” “Oh,” said the man, “I forgot that bridge ; it 
is a bad place. Suppose it should bieak thiough ? We 
‘‘hould be drowned 1” — “Or suppose you should step on 
a rotten plank and break your leg, what would becumt? 
of me and the baby^” “I don’t know,” said the man, 
“ what would become of any of ns, for I could not work, 
and we should all starve to death.” So they went on, 
worrying and worrying, till they got to the bridge, when, 
lo and behold, they saw that since they had been there 
last, a newT bridge had been bnilt, and they crossed 
over it in safety, and found they might as well have 
saved themselves all their anxiety. 
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Oh look not for trouble 
That never may come, 
Weave not a gloom curtain 
To darken your home ; 

Nor draw from the future 
Dread phantoms of woe, 

To blight every season 
Of comfort below. 

Stait uevei in despair 
At a feai that may rise, 

Nor let the heart leap 
With its troublous cries — 
cometh ! it cometh! 

The shadow afar, 

It cometh! it cometh! 

And hideth Hope’s star.” 

List not for a moment, 

But turn fiom the voice, 
And seek for a joy 

That shall bid you rejoice, 
You surely will find 
In the present a light. 

To guide still your steps 
In the pathway of right. 

What is, let us bear 

With the courage of Hope, 
Nor seek with the ills. 

Of the future to cope; 
To-day with its burden 
Alone will we strive. 


17 
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To-morro'w perchance 
We in comfort may thrive. 

When blindly we grope 
Thro’ the mist from afar 
And borrow care’s pictures, 

Joy’s pathway to bar; 

We are bearing a burden, 

’Tis folly to share. 

And in pity, the heart 

Should such vain torture spare. 

SuflScient to bear 
Is the evil to-day ; 

O’ercome it we shall 
With a spirit still gay. 

And looking above 

For new strength for the strife. 
In triumph we will walk 
Through the pathway of life. 
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18. CHARACTER. 

Money is not needful ; power is not needful ; cle* 
vemess is not needful ; fame is not needful ; liberty is 
not needful ; even health is not the one thing needful, 
but character alone — a thoroughly cultivated will — is that 
which can truly save us, and if we are not saved in this 
sense, we must certainly be damned. 

— Pbof. Blaokie. 


The crown and glory of life is character. It is the 
noblest possession of a man, constituting a rank in 
itself, and an estate in the general good-will : dignifying 
every station, and exalting every position in society- 
It exercises a greater power than wealth, secures all the- 
honour without the jealousies of fame. It carries with 
it an influence, which always tells; for it is the result 
of proved honour, rectitude and consistency — qualities, 
which, perhaps, more than any other, command the 
general confidence and respect of mankind, 

— Smiles. 


It is not wealth, not position nor culture, so much 
as character which wins. Strangely enough, those that 
seek the former to the neglect of the latter pay homage 
to character. There is that in good moral character 
that commands respect. Wealth and position and even 
culture, unattended by virtue, may excite contempt, while 
character, poor, untitled, ignorant attracts esteem. 
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I tiike individual character to be the highest embo- 
diment of the human being— the noblest heraldry of 
man. It is that which dignifies him, which elevates him 
in the scale of manhood, which foims the conscience of 
society, and creates and forms its best motive power. 

— Smiles. 

Character depends, for the most part, on the pos- 
>ession of fixed principles firmly grasped and consistently 
pursued; of personal integiity and trustworthiness; of 
moderation in tone, temper, life, action, and transaction ; 
of cautious and diligent attention to the duties of a 
station ; of care m the selection of associates, and in the 
forming of intimacies ; and of the upholding of a feai- 
lessly consistent mode of life in daily habit and public 
conference. Character can raiely be put on as a varnish 
of life; it ought to be the very result of the growth 
and manifestations of the life within working towards 
the outwaid and observable. 

— Samuel Neil. 

Actions, looks, ^words, [steps foim the alphabet by 
•which you may spell chaiacters 

— Dr. H. Hunter. 

One trait of my character is thorough seriousness. 

I am indifferent about nothing that I undertake. In 
fact, if I undertake to do a thmg, I cannot be in- 
different* 

— Sir Alexander Bubnbs. 

The highe&t of characters, in my estimation, is his 
who is as ready to pardon the moral errors of mankind, 
as if he were every day guilty of some himself : and at 
the same time as cautious of committmg a fault, as if 
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he never forgave one. It is a rnle then which we 
should upon all occasions, both private and public, most 
religiously observe, “to be inexorable to our own failings, 
while we treat those of the rest of the world with 
tenderness, not excepting even those who forgive none 
but themselves.’’ 

— Pliny. 


Grandeur of character lies w^holly in force of soul, 
that is, in the force of thought, moral principle, and 
love, and this may be found in the humblest condition 
of life 

— Rev. Ohanning 

There are tw'o simple truisms : That men are the 
same; and that the passions are the powerful and dis- 
^turbing forces, the greater or the less prevalence of 
which gives individuality to character, 

— Colton. 

Reputation is what men think of us; character is* 
what we really are. 

Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character, and yon reap a destiny. 

— ^Thaokeray. 

Tour character is in your own hands. 

— Bengali Proverb. 


Character is formed by a variety of minute circum- 
stances, more or less under the regulation and control of 
the individual. Not a day passes without its discipline, 
whether for good or for evil. There is no act, however 
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trivial, bnt has its train o£ consequences, as there is no 
hair so small but casts its shadow. 

— Smiles. 


Childhood IS the time for forming a character ; 
unless it be formed then it is waste of time to try to 
form it afterwards — ^the first impressions being the deep- 
est and the most lasting. A character, then, either for 
good or for evil, is formed and only formed, as a rule, 
in childhood. If this be the case, what a fearful re- 
sponsibility rests upon a mother — which it really and 
truly does — the most onerons that can be put upon the 
shoulders of any one — requiring on her part, earnest 
prayer, watchfulness, vigilance and abnegation of self. 

— Chavasse. 


"Whether we call it education or not, the charactei ’ 
of every individnal largely depends upon the training 
in ideas and in habits, which he receives duiing the 
period between infancy and adult life. This training 
comes through direct teaching, but also through example 
and through all the various influences which surround 
the child, whether in the home, the school or the play- 
ground. The environment or conditions of his life make 
up the raw material from which at every moment he 
assimilates a portion, and, according to his native bias, 
builds up his individual character,* 

— H. Clappbbton. 


In the description of a sermon preached to the 
working classes by the late Dr. Macleod in the Barony 
Church of Glasgow, it is said that he made a grand 


^ From iTe^ioritm. 
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stand for character. From the highest to the lowest 
that was the grand aim to be made. He said that ‘‘ the 
most valuable thing ithat Prince Albert had ileft was 
character. He knew perfectly well that many very poor 
people thought it was impossible for them to have a 
character. It was not true; he would not hear of it. 
There was not a man or woman before him, however poor 
they might be, but had it in their power, by the grace of 
God, to leave behind them the grandest thing on earth, 
character ; and their children might rise up after them 
and thank God that their mother was a pious woman, 
or theii* father a pious man. ” Character is made up 
of small duties faithfully performed — of self-denials, of 
self-sacrifices, of kindly acts of love and Duty. The 
backbone of character is laid at home ; and whether the 
constitutional tendencies be good or bad, home influences 
wDl as a rule fan them into activity. 

- — Smiles. 


Home is the first and most important school of 
character. It is there that every human being receives 
his best moral training or his worst ; for it is there that 
he imbibes those principles of conduct which endure 
through manhood and cease only with life. 

— Smiles. 


Talents are best nurtured in solitude; character is 
best formed in the stormy billows of the world. 

— Goethe. 


Human character is moulded by a thousand subtle 
infiuences ; by example and precept ; by life and litera- 
ture ; by friends and neighbours ; by the world we 
live in as well as by the spirits of our forefathers, whose 
legacy of good words and deeds we inherit. But great. 
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unquestionably, though these influences are regarded to 
be, it is nevertheless equally clear that men must necessa- 
rily be the active agents of their own well-being and 
well-doing ; and that, however much the wise and the 
good may owe to lothers, they themselves must in the 
very nature of things be their own best helpers. 

— Smiles. 

The best sort ot character, however, cannot be 
formed without effort. There needs the exercise of 
constant self-watchfulness, self-discipline, and self-control. 
There may be much faltering, stumbling and temporary 
defeat ; difficulties and temptations manifold to be battled 
with and overcome , but if the spirit be ^ong and the 
heart be upright, no one need despair of ultimate success. 
The very effort to advance — ^to arrive at a higher stand- 
ard of character than we have reached — is inspiring and 
invigorating; and even though we may fall short of it, 
we cannot fail to be improved by every honest effort 
made in an upward direction. 

— Smiles. 


^ Character must be kept bright as well as clean. In 
purity of character and in politeness of manners, labour 
to excel all, if you wish to equal many. 

— Lobd Ohestekpibld. 

The moral character of man should be not only 
pure, but, like Coesar’s wife, unsuspected. The least 
speck or blemish upon it is fatal. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 

Character is like cloth; if white, it can be dyed 
black, but once blackened, it cannot be dyed white. 
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A good character is caiefully to be maintained for 
the sake of others i£ possible, more than ourselves; it 
is coat of triple steel, giving security to the wearer, 
protection to the oppressed, and inspiring the oppres-^or 
with awe. 

— OoLToy. 

A good and honourable character is a safe pro\ ision 
for every event and every turn of fortune. 

— MEKAKnER. 


Character gives splendour to youth, and aue to 


wrinkled skin and grey hairs. 


— Emerson. 


Wherever a man goes to dwell, his character goes- 
with him. 


— ^African Proverb. 


The reputation of a thousand years may depend on 
the character of a single day. 

— Chinese Proverb. 


Tour character cannot be essentially injured except 
by your own acts. If any one speak evil of you, let 
your life be so that none will believe him. 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man I 

— Daniel. 

A man of feeble chaiacter resembles 
A reed that bends with every gust of wind.*” 

— MAgha. 

* From Indiaxi Wisdom hy Momer Willums 

18 
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3Ien may be known six different ways: viz. 1. by 
their countenances, 2. their w6rds, 3. their actions, 
4. their tempers, 5. their ends, 6. by the relation of 
others. The truest characters come from domestics. 

— Baoon. 

No one can persevere long in a fictitious character ; 
tor nature will soon leassert itself. 

— Senega. 

It not in the most distinguished exploits that 
men's \irtue 5 or vices may he best discovered, but 
freijnently an action of small note, a short saying, or a 
je^t, that distinguishes a person’s real character more 
than the greatest battles or the most important actions. 

— ^Pluxabch. 

3Ian shows his character best in small trifles, where 
he IS not on his guard, and it is m insignificant matters 
and the simplest habits that we may be often able to 
note the boundless egotism which pays not the slightest 
regard to the feelings of others, and which denies itself 
nothing in great things, though he may contrive to 
conceal it, 

— ScHOPENHATIEB. 

It is when a man has lost his position in the world, 
•or great wealth, that the silliness of his character, which 
was overlaid, is made apparent, and which was there 
though no one perceived it. 

— ^Bbxttbkb. 

A man's character may be judged of even more 
sorely by the letters which his friends addressed to him 
than by those which he himself penned. 


— Southey. 
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There is no act m a man’s conduct, however simple 
and inconsiderable, in which theie does not appear some 
•flight peculiarities that* reveal his secret character. A 
fool does not enter a room, nor leave it, nor sit down, 
nor rise up, nor is he silent, nor does he stand on his 
leg=5, like a man of sense and understanding. 

— Becyere. 

When Dr. Abbot, afterwards Archbishop of Canter* 
buiy, diew the chaiacter of his deceased friend Thomas 
Sackville, he did not dwell upon his merits as a states* 
man, or his genius as a poet, but upon his virtues as a 
man in relation to the ordinary duties of life. “How 
many rare things were in him I” said he. “ Who more 
iovmg unto his wife ? Who more kind unto his children ’ 
Who more fast unto his friend ? Who more moderate 
unto his enemy ^ Who more true to his woid^” In- 
deed, we can always better understand and appreciate a 
man’s leal character by the mannei in which he conducts 
himself towards those who are the most nearly related 
to him, and by his transaction of the seemingly common- 
place details of daily duty, than by his public exhibi- 
tion of himself as an author, an oiator, or a statesman. 

— Smiles. 

The three events which cause us to think most pio- 
foundly, and which make the most decided impression 
upon the character, aie thwarted ambition, unsuccessful 
love, and the approach of death. 


Although genius always commands admiration, char- 
acter most secures respect. The former is more the 
product of brain-power, the latter of heart-power : and 
in the long run it is the heart that rules in life. Men 
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o£ geuias stand to society in the relation o£ its intellect, 
as men o£ character o£ its conscience ; and while the 
foimer are admired, the latter are followed. 

— Smiles. 

Men of ability are common enough, but men o£ 
character are very rare. 

The greatest benefactor to society is not he who 
serves it by single acts, hut whose general character is 
the manifestation of a higher life and spirit than per- 
vades the mass. Such men are the salt of the earth. 
The might of individual virtue surpasses all othefr 
poweis. 

— Rev. Chai^nikg. 

Character is moral order seen through the medium 
of an individual nature. • * * Men of character are 

the conscience of the society to which they belong. 

— Emerson. 

He who IS insensible to the duties which he owes 
to those who are nearest, and who ought to be dearest 
to him, will never feel a higher regard for your wel- 
fare, who are strangers to him. He, who acts wickedly 
in private life, can never be expected to show himself 
noble in his public conduct. He who is base at home, 
vs ill not acquit himself with honour when sent to a 
toreign country in a public capacity; for it is not the 
man, but the place merely, that is changed. 

— -Esohines. 

The end which the statesman should keep in view 
as higher than all other ends is the formation of character* 

— Herbert Spencer. 
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Its (of the prosperity of nations) foundation is laid 
in pure domestic life, in commercial integrity, in a high 
standard of moial worth and of public spirit, in simple 
habits, in courage, uprightness, and a ceitam soundness 
and moderation of judgment which spiings quite as 
much from character as from intellect. If you would 
form a wise judgment of the future of a nation, observe 
carefully whether these qualities are inci easing oi de- 
caying. Observe especially what qualities count for most 
in public life. Is character becoming of greater or less 
importance ? Are the men who obtain the highest post 
in the nation, men, of whom in private life and irre- 
spective of party, competent judges speak with genuine 
respect ? Are they of sincere convictions, consistent 
lives, indisputable integrity ? * * * It is by observ- 

ing this moral current that you can best cast the horos- 
cope of a nation. 

— Lbcky. 

Give me the man, who, if at times he err. 

At least shows something like character. 

Who can consult his heart as well as head, 

Nor waits to ask if feeling be well-bred I 

— Lord Leigh. 
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We are to relieve the distressed, to put the wandeiei 
into hi5 -way, and to divide our bread with the hungry, 
which is bat the doing o£ good to ourselves ; for vre are 
only several members of one great body. 

— Seneca 

It i3 more blessed to give than to receive. 

He only truly lives 
Whose chanty is free; 

But he who never gives 
Is dead as dead can be.^ 

Charity is the salt of riches ; without this preserva- 
tive they w'ould corrupt themselves* 

True liberal charity is wisely divided amongst many, 
and proportioned to the objects upon which it ^eat^. 
It is not, it cannot be confined to near relations, inti- 
mate friends, or particular favourites. • These it will 
never neglect ; nay, to these its first attentions are 
naturally directed* But whatever may be its partiali- 
ties to those immediately connected with us, or who 
lo^e us and resemble us, it cannot remain under these 
restrictions. The principle which gave it birth, extends 
its influence m every possible direction. The objects 
which solicit the friendly aid of charity are many and 
various* Here we find the afflicted body — ^there the 

^ A Oiral Song y from iM FolL-aongs of Southern India by CharUi 
E. Gooer. 
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grieved mind. Heie a mourning desolate widoA^ — theie 
destitute orphans. Perhaps both together sitting in 
silent dejection, or agitated with all the violence of 
grief. At one time, we hear the plaintive voice of the- 
sohtary mourner — at another, the united cries of a 
numerous starving family. Turn to the one hand, and 
feeble tottering age requests support — turn to the other 
hand, and the deserted infant or neglected youth, le- 
quires a kind interposition. These and many similar 
cases of urgent necessity, claim the attention and caie 
of the compassionate and generous. On such occasions,, 
how does the man of liberal charity feel and act ? Is 
theatrical representation necessary to rouse his sensi- 
bilities ? Must he learn from the fictitious tale of misery 
to compassionate real distress ? Must his heart be taught 
by the tongue of the pathetic oratoi to move with 
sentiments of generous sympathy? No I well attested 
facts are suflBcient to call them forth to the most season- 
able and effectual exertions , or he repairs to the house 
of the mourners, and seeing with his own eyes, and 
hearing with his own ears, he mingles his tears with 
theirs — his heart overflows with the tenderest emotions, 
and his hand readily admmisters according to his abili- 
ties. Amidst such various scenes of sorrow, that which 
overwhelms him most is, that he cannot extend his 
help to all. This, however, checks not the ardour of his 
charity, hut prompts his wisdom and prudence to contrive 
how he may most usefully divide his labours of love* 
He cannot think of devoting them entirely to one, or a 
very few, because thus they might receive too much, 
and others too little. But while he cannot be confined 
within a very small circle, both prudence and charity 
1 forbid his taking too wide a range, lest he should defeat 
his own benevolent purposes; by extending thus too 
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far, his means wonld prove unequal to the end. Much 
may be given away, and yet lose its effect, by being 
divided into so many small parts that almost none receive 
material benefit. He therefore considers who are the 
most needy, the most worthy, and what are their dif- 
ferent resources, and he adapts his charity to their 
state and character. He clothes the naked, or feeds the 
hungry, or comfoits the disconsolate, or educates the 
friendless youth, or administers counsel to the ignorant, 
the perplexed, and the inexperienced. Full of desire 
to answer all demands, when his own funds are in- 
sufficient, he tliinks it not mean noi troublesome to ask 
assistance, and plead the cause of the destitute. He 
does not stop to inqnire who is my neighbour? By the 
ties of humanity he feels his heart knit to the whole 
liuman race. While he looks up with devotion and 
gratitude to the common Parent, he looks around him 
with kind and tender attachment, and says, “Are we 
not all his offspring?”* 

Chanty begins at home. 

Chanty should begin at home but not end there. 

“Be just,” it hath been said, “before you are 
generous,” and truly, 

For he is not generous who neglects his duty, 
though he spend 

His means in bounties : our first duty is to perform 
the right — 

Onr second, to aid our neighbour in his need to do 
the same; 


> From Sermons hy Balfour^Ckamhej s^s Educational Course. 
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A generosity that forgets to do so is but showy 
prodigality, 

And doth not good to any one , but oft times the 
maxim 

Is but a mere excuse to avoid doing a good work 

Which IS both just and generous, and what we 
ought to do — 

A cloak to hide our own hard-heartedness, under 
the plea 

Of our necessities, to retain the credit of good-will 

Without the labour of good works, and on the faith 
of words 

To be thought generous, with the mere promise of 
performance. 

I would not have you imitate such poor hypocrisy, 

But be really just, and you will find the oppor- 
tunity 

Even in doing justice to yourself to be geueious to 
others — 

They he not so wide apart as this poor maxim 
deems ; 

And be sure of this, a good will doth always find 
the means 

To make its goodness known and do the good it 
purposes, — 

It is not means of goodness that we mostly fail in, 

Nor is it justice, nor a just consideration that 
hinders generosity, 

But our unwilling will, that ever is our chief 
obstacle — 

And when we overcome it, all the rest is plain and 
easy. 

— 0. H, HAj>raBR. 


19 
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I have much moie confidence in the charity which 
begins at the home and diverges into a large humanity, 
than in the world-wide philanthropy, which begins on 
the outside of onr horizon to con-verge into egotism. 

— Jamesok. 

They who, bearing heavy burdens ovei 
Lifers most hilly road, 

Strive to cheer a weaker brother, 

Bowed beneath another load ; 

Who with young ones round about them. 

Where full plenty never smiled. 

Yet can stretch their heart and table 
To let m an orphan child ; 

They who half-fed, feed the breadless. 

In the travail of distress ; 

They who, taking from a little, give 
To those who have still less ; 

They, who needy, yet can pity, when 
They look on greater need; 

These are Charity’s disciples — these 
Are Mercy’s sons indeed. 

— Eliza Cook. 

There are none more truly chai liable than the poor. 

— Chambers, 

Why not be kind to eveiy one, 

And let the heait-warmth flow 
Out on this world of suffering 
To soften many a woe ? 

Why turn in deafness from the cry 
The wretched mourner gives ? 

Why not nurse fullest charity 
For every one that lives ? 
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Let your wealth be spent in such chanties as may 
contribute to the happiness o£ all creatures. 

— Chhotum.* 

The motive of alms-giving may be threefold, re- 
specting God, our neighbour and ourselves. That which 
respects God is obedience and thankfulness to him. In 
respect of our neighbour, the motive must be a true 
love and compassion to him, a tender fellow-feeling of 
his wants and desire of his comfort and relief. In 
respect of ourselves the motive is to be the hope of that 
eternal leward promised to this performance. » # * 

We must not propose to ourselves the praise of men as 
the motive of our charity. As legards the manner of 
giving, fiist, we must give cheerfully. Secondly, we 
must give seasonably. Thirdly, we should take care to 
give prudently; that is, to give most where it is most 
needed, and in such manner as may do the receivei most 
good. Pourthly, we should give liberally. We must not 
be strait-handed in our aims, and give by such pitiful 
scantlings, as will bring almost no relief to the receiver. 

— “The Whole Duty of Man.” 

Posthumous charities are the very essence of selfish- 
ness, when bequeathed by those, who, when alive, would 
part with nothing. 

— Colton. 

Defer not chanties till Death, 

— Bacon, 

He who clothes the naked shall be clothed by God 
with the green robes of paradise. 

— Mahomed. 


A Gh^ardU poet 
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He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord. 

— Solomon. 

The gift of alms, 

That’s made because it ought to be, to one 
Who can’t repay, and at a proper place, 

And proper time, and to a proper man, 

Is called good That, however, which is made, 
For a return, or with an eye to fruit. 

And with reluctance, that is said to be 
Indifferent And it is described as iady 
When given at an improper place or time, 

To an improper man, without respect, 

Or with disdain 

— “Bhagavad GriTA.”* 


To bestow alms and live righteously, 

To give help to kindred. 

Deeds which cannot be blamed : 

These are the greatest blessing f 

— Gautam. 


To Mezdam^ there is nothing more pleasing than 
charity. 

— “ Dbsatib.”§ 


Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, so 
let him give; not grudgingly, or of neoesaty ; for God 
Joveth a cheerful giver. 

— “Bible— II Corinthians 9” 


® TrandaUd hy K T, Telajig. 
t From Davids Buddhism. 

^ Ths Mosit Sigh Qod. 

§ TfuntdaUd hy Mulla Firuz Bln Kms, edited hy D J. Medhora. 
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The great beauty of chanty is privacy ; there is a 
sweet force even in an anonymous penny. 

Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward of your 
father which is in heaven. But when thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 

— “Bible — St Matthew 6 ” 

Pride ndt thyself on thy religion'^ works, 

Give to the poor, but talk not of thy gifts. 

By pride religious merit melts away, 

The merit of the alms by ostentation.* 

— Ma^u 


Let him who hath conferred a favour hold hi& tongue. 
In conferring a favour nothing should be more avoided' 
than pride. 

— Seneca 

A man of true generosity will study in what manner 
to render his benefaction most advantageous, 

— Melmoth. 

That men give unto the undeserving and refrain from 
giving unto the deserving is dne to inability to discriminate 
between the deserving and the undeserving. For this 
reason the practice of even the virtue of charity is diffi- 
cult. These are the two faults connected with wealth even 
when acquired, viz, gift to an undeserving person, and ah- 
stammg to give unto him that is deserving. 

— “MahAbhabata.’’ 


From Indian Wisdom ty Momer Williams 
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Liberality is not giving largely, but wisely. 

When asked, give something, though a very trifle, 
Ungrudgingly and with a cheerful he art, 

Accordmg to thy substance, only see 
That he to whom thou givest worthy be * 

— Manu, 

Yet even the wealthiest cannot be expected to grant 
every demand upon their bounty; nor is every one who 
comes with a doleful story in his mouth a fit object of 
benevolence Many a man has been ruined, simply because 
he could not say no; a worthless character comes to him 
■with a plausible story of distiess, and being of a disposition 
too indolent to doubt, because doubt might involve him in 
inquiry, and wishing to get nd of the fellow’s importunity, 
he yields all that is asked Thus we see that he who never 
confers a benefit, and he who never refuses, long as he 
is able to grant, do equally little good to the really de- 
ferring poor. The former gives to nobody, and the latter 
to none but the worthless. A judicious use of yes and no 
is alike of vital importance to the man who employs them, 
and to him who anxiously awaits their decision. 

I do not understand those for poor, which are vaga- 
bonds and beggars, hut those that labour to hve, such as 
are old and cannot travel, such poor widows and father- 
less children as are ordered to be reheved, and the poor 
tenants that travail to pay their rents and are driven to 
poverty by mischance and not by not or careless expenses. 
On such have thou compassion, and God will bless thee for it 

— !3ir Walter Raleigh. 


^ iTrwn Indian W^dm hy 3fonier Wtlltame* 
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Though 'Well-directed charity is highly coiiimendable, 
indiscriminate ahns-giving, so common in India, does moic 
harm than good. If a shop-keeper fed every day a strong 
beggar, supporting him in idleness, would thi<^ be true 
chanty ? Much of the alms-giving in this countiy is simi- 
larly injurious in its efEecis Lazy men are encouraged 
to depend upon the industrious, instead of supporting them- 
selves. Wealth is thus dimimshed. Much more grain 
would be msed if able-bodied beggars worked in the fields 

— Db, Mubdoch. 


Indiscrimmate charity sajis the very foundation of 
national manliness, gives a premium to indolence, and trains 
up men and women to the meanness of beggary and not 
to the digmty of labour. 

— Pandit Shts-anath ShAstbi. 


The truest philanthropists are those who endeavour to 
prevent misery, dependence, and destitution ; and especially 
those who diligently help the poor to help themselves. 

— Smixbs. 


The only true secret of assisting the poor is to make 
them agents in bettering their own condition. 

— Archbishop Sumner. 


The wisest charity is to help a man to help himself. 
To put a man in the way of supporting himself gives him 
a new lease of life, makes him feel young again, for it is 
very many times all the sick man needs to restore him to 
perfect health* 

— Db. W. W. Hall. 


* How to Live Long. 
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Recognising the great truth that the best and only 
way to help another is to help him to help himself, and 
that the neglected classes need not so much alms as friends, 
the Organised Chanties with their several branches in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, have their staffs of ^'fnendly visitors,” 
almost all voluntary, and from some of the best homes 
m the land. Then when a case of need conies to the notice 
of the Society, one of these goes to the person or family 
as a “friend” to investigate, to find what circumstances 
have brought about these conditions; and if found worthy 
of aid, present needs are ‘^upph0d, an effort is made to 
secure work, and every effort is made to put them on 
their feet again, that self-respect may be regained, that 
hope may enter in ; for there is scarcely anything that 
tends to make one lose hi^ self-respect so qnickly and so 
completely as to be compelled, or of his own accord to ask 
for alms. 

— Ralph Waldo Teinb 


True charity is found where man, seeking to diffuse 
happiness among all men, digs canals and pools, makes 
roads, bridges and seats, and plants trees for shade. It is 
found where, from compassion for the miserable and the 
poor, who have none to help them, a man erects resting- 
places for wanderers, and drinking-fountains, or provides 
food, raiment, medicine for the needy, not selecting one 
more than another. 


hen a man asks you a favour and yon are unable or 
unwilling to grant it, if you have a spark of humanity or 
generosi^ about you, say “ No,” as an act of justice to him 
If you give him an indefinite answer, or hold out the 
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idea that yon may meet his views, when yon have no 
thoTight of doing so, yon are uttering a deliberate falser 
hood: yon aie holding ont hopes which are not to be 
realised cind are preventing him from nsmg all his 
energies in another direction; for if he has some expec- 
tation of help from you, he will less earnestly solicit aid 
from another,* 

— ^Db. W. W. Hall. 


The highest exercise of charity is charity towards- 
the uncharitable. 


— Buokminstee. 


The chanties of the late Mr Goculdas Tejpal, have 
been m existence for the last 30 yeais, and have proved 
instrumental in spreading knowledge and affording relief 
to the suffering. Lord Lamington was quick in appre- 
ciating the qualities of head and heart displayed by the 
Bhattia philanthropist in the foundation of his charities?. 
“I certainly think,’ ^ said His Excellency, “on looking 
over the details of the trust that it was a most marvel- 
lous act on the part of one man to conceive. It wa=^ 
not only an amply and justly provided trust, but it was 
amply well-conceived and properly thought out by Mr. 
Goculdas Tejpal. I think it speaks well for his race 
when a citizen can give so largely on such broad prin- 
ciples and on such a carefully well-developed scheme as 
has been allotted to this particular trust.’^ This is, indeed^ 
high praise but well-deserved. The Goculdas Tejpal 
charities maintain a number of institutions. What is 
essential in the administration of large charities is 
ifigUant and intelligent supervision and the same broad 

Froryi How to Live Long 

20 
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sympathy which animated their founders. We are glad 
to learn thfit the Gocnldas Tejpal Charities are being 
administered with scrnpnlons attention to the intentions 
of the donor and with close vigilance in supervision.* 


* From The Gujardit^ of the 6th March 1904. 
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20, CHEERFULNESS. 

Cheei fulness is medicine for the mind, 

A meiry heart doeth good like a medicine. 

— SoLOiiosr. 


The best coidial of all is cheerfulness 

— Dr. Marshall Hall. 

He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. 

A pleasant disposition, like oil, in a bicycle bearing, 
reduces fnction, and prevents a world of wear and tear. 

Cheerfulness is an excellent working quality impart- 
ing great elasticity to the character. 

Cheerfulness is an excellent wearing quality. It 
has been called the bright weather of the heart. 

Use all proper means to maintain mental hilarity. 
This you will do, if you value health and comfort. 

Mirth is the medicine of life, 

It cures its ills, it calms its strife; 

It softly smooths the brow of care, 

And writes a thousand graces there. 

I had lather have a fool to make me meiry than 
experience to make me sad. 
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Cheerfulness and diligence are nine-tenths of prac- 
tical wisdom. They are the life and soul of success 
well as of happiness; perhaps the very highest pleasure 
in life consisting m clear, brisk, conscious working : 
energy, confidence and every other good quality mainly 
depending upon it. 

— Smilds. 

Do the best we may — there will be shoitcomings and 
troubles and vexations all along our life-path; and so we 
must all make up oui minds to take things as they come, 
or as they don’t come, and try to be as cheerful as pos- 
sible, no matter what happens. 

If we consider cheerfulness m three lights, with re- 
gard to ourselves, to those we converse with, and to the 
great Author of our being, ifc will not a httle recommend 
itself on each of these accounts. The man who is pos- 
sessed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only easy 
in his thoughts, but a perfect master of all the powers 
and faculties of his soul: his imagination is always clear, 
and his judgment undisturbed; his temper is even and 
unruffled, whether in action or in sohtude. He come*^ 
with a relish to all those goods which nature has pro- 
vided for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creatiou 
which are poured upon him, and does not feel the full 
weight of those accidental evils which may hefal him. 

— “The Spbotatok.” 


A smile costs the giver nothing ; yet it is beyond 
price to the erring and repenting, the sad and cheer- 
less, the lost and forsaken. It disarms malice, subdnes 
temper, turns enmity in love, revenge to kindness, and 
paves the darkest paths with gems of sunlight. 
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The gieatness, that would make us grave, 

Is but an empty thing ; 

What more than miith would mortals have ^ 

The cheerful man’s a king. 

Although cheerfulness of disposition is very much a 
matter of inborn temperament, it is also capable of being 
trained and cultivated like any other habit. We may 
make the best of life, or we may make the worst of it, 
and it depends very much upon oui selves whether we 
•extract joy or misery from it. There are always two 
sides of life on which we can look, according as we 
choose — the bright side oi the gloomy. We can biing 
the power of the will to bear in making the choice, and 
thus cultivate the habit of being happy or the reverse. 
We can encourage the disposition of looking at the 
brightest side of things, instead of the darkest. And 
while we see the cloud, let us not shut our eyes to the 
Sliver lining. 

— Smiles. 


The man who lives under an habitual sense of the- 
Divme Presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of 
temper, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of 
thinking himself in company with his dearest and best 
of friends. The time never lies heavy upon him- it is 
impossible for him to be alone. His thoughts and pas- 
sions are the most busied at such horns when those of 
other men are the most inactive. 

— Addison. 

Cheerfulness is a direct and immediate gam, — the 
very coin, as it were, of happiness, and not, like all 
else, merely a cheque upon the bank. ♦ * ^ ^ 
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It i? ceiUm that nothing contributes so little to cheei- 
fuliies- as riches, oi so much, as health/ 

— SOHOPEls’Hi.UEK 

Genuine cheerfulness arises from contentment of 
miacl; then cultivate contentment of mind 

— Chung Ghee f 

There are but two things, which can reasonably de- 
prive us of this cheerfulness of heart. The first of these 
is the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a state oi vice 
and impenitence can have no title to that evenness and 
tranquility of mind which is the health oi the soul and 
the natural effect of virtue and mnocence. Atheism, by 
which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme Being and con- 
‘-equently of a future state, under whatsoevei titles it 
•sihelters itself, may likewise very reasonably deprl^ e a 
man of this cheerfulness of temper. 

— Addison 


We cannot say to joy “remain,” 

Nor nnto grief “ depart;” 

The morning and the night must come 
To every human heart. 

And though the twilight houi dispels 
The cheerful, sunny ray, 

Shed not a tear, but oh, my dear, 

Be merry while you may. 

It is no use to fume and fret, 

Or spend our time in vain regiet, 

* Fron^ If of L%fo, tmmlaied hy Saunders 
t A discipU of CoTtfuctiiS'from Marehman'a JVorU of Oonfaom^ 
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Bewail the past or future dread — 

The less we grieve the better said 
It matteis not howler we take it. 

Our life is truly what we make it. 

Repining never makes us strong, 

Noi ever yet undid a wrong; 

Despair lights not a single woe, 

But darkens Hope’s enliv’ning glow-; 

While anger’s but a freak of madness 
That 's £i ought with only pain and sadness. 

No night so dark but day will dawn, 

And scatter wide the light of morn; 

No storm so drear but that on high 
Will soon be seen the bright’ning sky; 

No soul so full of fear and grief 
But ti listing heart will give relief 

Before the smile will shadow vanish, 

And kindly word doth anger banish, 

Whil^ cheerful mind can drive away, 

The cares that fret us day by day. 

So that we find, how’er we take it, 

Our life is ever what we make it 


Hume was accumstomed to say that he would rather 
possess a cheerful disposition — inclined always to look 
at the bright aide of thmgs — than with a gloomy mind 
to be the mastei of an estate of ten thousand a veai. 


To sum up a]l, be merry, I advise, 

And as we’re merry, may we still be wise. 
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Come, Cheerfulness, triumphant fair, 

Shine through the painful cloud of Caie; 

0 «5weet of language, mild of mien, 

0 virtue friend and pleasure’s queen I 

Assuage the flames that burn my breast, 

Attune my jarring thoughts to rest. 

— Akenside. 

SOME CALL THE TVOELD A DREARY PLAGE. 

Some call the world a dreary place. 

And tell long tales of sin and woe ; 

As if there were no blessed tiace 
Of sunshine to be found below. 

They point, when autumn wmds are sighing, 

To falling leaves and wither’d flowers ; 

But shall we only mourn them dying, 

And never note their brilliant hours ? 

They mark the rainbow’s fading light. 

And say it is the type of man ; 

So passeth he — but, oh I how bright 
The transient glory of the span I 

They liken Life' unto a stream. 

That, swift and shallow, pours along ; 

But beauty marks the rippling gleam, 

And music fills the bubbling song. 

Y"hy should the preacher ever rave 

Of sorrow, death, and “dust to dust’’? 

YTe know that we shall fill a grave, — 

But why be sad before we must? 

Look round the world and we shall see. 

Despite the cynic’s snarling groan. 
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Much to awaken thankful glee, 

As well as wiing the hopeless moan. 

Perchance the laden tiee we shake 
May have a leptile at its root ; 

But shall we only see the snake, 

And quite forget the giateful fruit ? 

Shall we forget each sunny morn, 

And tell of one dire lightning-stroke ? 

Of all the suits that we have worn. 

Shall we but keep the funeral cloak ? 

Oh 1 why should our own hands be twining 
Dark chaplets from the cypress tree ? 

Why stand in gloomy spots, repining. 

When further on sweet buds may be ? 

’Tis true that nightshade oft will bind us. 

That eyes, the brightest will be dim ; 

Old wrinkled care too oft will find us, 

But why should we go seeking him ? 

— Oook. 


THIS WORLD IS NOT SO BAD A PLAGE. 

This woild is not so bad a place. 

As many seem to make it ; 

Though whether good or very bad 
Depends on how we take it. 

There are rough spots along the road, 

But then, when^er we find ’em, 

We ’ve just to keep our courage up. 

Press on, and never mind ’em I 
'’Tis true the skies are sometimes dark. 

And heavy shadows bind them. 
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Yet just beyond the sun still beams — 

It only shines behind them. 

If we can only brave the storm, 

Or do the painful duty, 

The clouds will break, the light will come,. 

And fill the world with beauty. 

But if we idly sit and mope, 

Or nothing do save grumble, 

And if y,e he bound, on every slope. 

To find a spot to stumble — 
li, not content with half that falls, 

We make misfortune double, 

Why, then, our way is ^ure to be 
Well filled with care and tiouble. 

So left’s cheer up I Let’s bravely turn 
With ready zeal to labour 
And lend a hand, whene’er there’s need. 

To help a fallen neighbour. 

And at the worst — if woist must come^ — 
Take trials as we find ’em — 

With steady gaze look thro’ the clouds. 
And &ee the sun behind ’em I 
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21# fOR THE CHRISTIANS. 

And God spake all these words, saying, 

2 I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out 

o£ the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.- 

3 Thou shalt have no other gods before me, 

4 Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 

or any likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath or that is 
in the water under the earth; 

5 Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 

them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; 

6 And shewing mercy unto thousands of them, that 

love me, and keep my commandments. 

7 Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 

in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless- 
that taketh his name in vain. 

8 Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy, 

9 Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy T\ork; 

10 But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 

God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates; 

11 For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the- 

ses, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it. 
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12 Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
(xod siveth thee. 

1 1 Thou shalt not kill. 

11 Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

1*5 Thou shalt not steal. 

1 G Thou shalt not beai false witness against thy uoighbour, 

17 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thou 
>halt not co\et thy neighbour’s wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his 
nor anything that is thy neighbour’s. 

The Ten Commandments. 

— “ Bible — Exodus 20 ” 

The man in life where’ei plac’d, 

Hath happiness in store, 

Who walks not in the wicked’s way, 

Nor learns their guilty loie I 
Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Casts forth his eyes abroad, 

But with humility and awe 
Still walks before his God, 

That man shall flourish like the trees 
Which by the stieamlets grow; 

The fruitful top is spread on high. 

And firm the root below. 

But he, whose blossom buds in guilt 
Shall to the ground be cast. 

And like the rootless stubble tos’d, 

Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ? that God the good adore 
Hath giv’n them peace and rest, 

Bnt hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne’er be truly blest. 

— ^*‘Bible — The First Psalm” by R. Burns, 
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Thy gracious ear, 0 Lord, incline, 

0 hear me, I thee pray ; 

For I am poor, and almost pine 
With need, and sad decay, 
preserve my soul ; for I have trod 
Thy ways, and love the just ; 

Save thou thy servant, 0 my God, 

Who still in thee doth trust. 

Pity me, Lord, for daily thee 

1 call ; oh make rejoice 

Thy servant’s soul ; for, Lord, to thee 
I lift my soul and voice. 

For thou art good ; thou, Lord, art prone 
To pardon, thou to all 
Art full of mercy, thou alone. 

To them that on thee calL 
Unto my supplication, Lord, 

Give ear, and to the cry 
Of my incessant prayers afEord 
Thy hearing graciously. 

I, in the day of my distress, 

Will call on thee for aid; 

Foi thou will grant me free access. 

And answer what I pray’d. 

Like thee among the Gods is none. 

Oh Lord ; nor any works, 

Of all that other gods have done, 

Like to thy glorious works. 

The nations all whom thou hast made 
Shall come, and all shall frame 
To bow them low before thee. Lord, 

And glorify thy name. 

For great thou art, and wonders great 
By thy strong hand are done ; 
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Thou, in thy everlasting seat, 
Remainest God alone 
Teach me, 0 Lord, thy way most right,. 

I in thy tinth shall bide ; 

To fear thy name my heart unite, 

So shall it never slide. 

Thee will I praise, oh Lord, my God, 
Thee honour and adore 
With my whole heart, and ihlaze abroad 
Thy name for evermore. 

For great thy mercy is toward me. 

And thon hast freed my sonl, 

Ev'n from the lowest hell set free. 

From deepest darkness foul. 

0 God, the proud against me rise, 

And violent men are met 
To seek my life, and in their eyes 
No fear of thee have set. 

Bnt thon, Lord, art the God most mild’ 
Readiest thy grace to show, 

Slow to be angry, and art styled 
Most merciful, most true. 

Oh turn to me thy face at length. 

And me have mercy on ; 

Unto thy servant give thy strength, 

And save thy handmaid’s son. 

Some sign of good to me afford, 

And let my foes then see. 

And be ashamed ; because, thou Lord,. 

Dost help and comfort me,* 


— (Aj^rayer of David) hy MMlon. 
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PSALM 103. 

1 An exhortation to bless God for his mercy, 

15 and for the constancy thereof. 

A PSALM OF DAVID. 

Bless the Lord, 0 my soul : and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name. 

2 Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and forget not all his 

benefits : 

3 Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all 
' thy diseases ; ’ 

4 Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who 

orowneth thee with loving kindness and tender 
mercies ; 

5 Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things ; so that 

thy youth is renewed like the eaglets. 

6 The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment for 

aU that are oppressed. 

7 He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts unto 

the children of Israel. ' 

8 The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 

and plenteous in mercy. 

9 He will not always chide ; neither will he keep his 

anger for ever. 

10 He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; nor re- 

warded us according to our iniquities. 

11 For as the keaven is high above the earth, so great 

is his mercy toward them that fear him. 

12 As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 

removed our transgressions from us. 

13 Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 

pitieth them that fear him. 

14 For he knoweth our frame ; he remembereth that 

we are dust, 

22 
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15 As for man, his days are as grass : as a flower of 

the field, so he flounsheth. 

16 For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; and 

the place thereof shall know it no more. 

17 Bnt the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 

everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s children ; 

IS To snch as keep his covenant, and to those that 
remember his commandments to do them. 

19 The Lord hath prepared his thione in the heavens; 

and his kingdom rnleth over all. 

20 Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, 

that do his commandments, hearkening nnto the 
voice of his word. 

21 Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts ; ye ministers 

of his, that do his pleasure. 

22 Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his 

dominion; bless the Lord, 0 my soul. 

— '‘Bible — Psalm 103.” 

PARAPHRASE OF PSALM 148. 

“Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the 
heavens; praise him in the heights.” 

Praise ye the Lord! on every height 
Songs to his glory raise I 
Te angel-hosts, ye stars of night, 

Join in immortal praise 1 
0 heaven of heavens I let praise far-swelling 
Prom all thine orbs be sent I 
Join m the strain, ye waters, dwelling. 

Above the firmament 1 
For his the word which gave yon birth. 

And majesty and might; 
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Praise to the Highest from the earth, 

And let the deeps unite I 
0 fire and vapour, hail and snow I 
Ye servants of His will; 

0 stormy winds I that only blow 
His mandates to fulfil ; 

Mountains and rocks, to heaven that lise ! 

Fair cedais of the wood I 
Cieatuies of life that wing the skies, 

Or track the plains for food 1 
Judges of nations 1 kings, whose hand 
Waves the pioud sceptre high ! 

0 youths and virgins of the land I 
0 age and infancy I 
Praise ye His name, to whom alone 
All homage should be given; 

Whose glory from the eternal throne 
Spreads wide o’er earth and heaven 1 

—Mrs Hemans. 

Seven (things) are an abomination unto him (the Lord); 

A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed 
innocent blood. 

An heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet 
that be swift m running to mischief, 

A false witness that speaketh lies, and he that soweth 
discord among brethren, 

— “Bible — Proverbs 6.” 

Another parable put he (Jesus Christ) forth unto 
them, saying, 

The kingdom of Heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field: 

But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. 
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Bnt when the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 

So the servants of the householder came and said 
unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ? 
From whence then hath it tares ? 

He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. The 
servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up ^ 

But he said, nay ; lest while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up also the wheat with them. 

Let both grow together until the harvest ; and in 
the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to 

burn them, but gather the wheat into my barn. 

« « « 

He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; 

The field is the world ; the good seed are the child- 
ren of the kingdom ; but the tares are the children of 
the wicked one ; 

The enemy that soweth them is the devil ; and the 
harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are the 
angels. 

As therefore the tares are gathered and burned in 
the fire ; so shall it be in the end of this world. 

The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and 
they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them which do iniquity ; ^ 

And shall cast them into a furnace of fire : there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. 

— " Bible-Paeablb or the Tabes.” 
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In Christian families God is worshipped morning 
and evening. A hymn is sung, a passage is read from 
the Bible, and all, afterwards, kneel in prayer. The 
iollowing IS an example of family worship.* 

The following hymn may he sung . — 

Gloiy to Thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light ; 

Keep me, 0 keep me, King of kings. 

Beneath thy own Almighty wings. 

Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 

The ill that I this day have done ; 

That with the world, myself, and Thee, 

I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 

Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day. 

0 let my soul on Thee repose. 

And may sweet sleep mine eye-lid close ; 

Sleep that shall me more vigorous make 
To serve my God when I awake. 

If in the night I sleepless lie, 

My soul with heavenly thoughts supply ; 

Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

No powers of darkness me molest. 


* From The Women of India Madras^ The Christian Vema^ 
«u2ar Education Society 
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A passage is next read from the Bible. It may be 
the following — 

And seeing the multitudes He (Jesus Christ) went 
up into a mountain ; and when He was set, His disciples 
came unto Him. And he opened His mouth and taught 
them saying . 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit , for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that moarn, for they shall be 
comforted. 

Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the 
earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart , for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness sake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
— “New Testament — Matthew, V-1-10.” 

A prayer like the following may then be offered, all 
kneeling : — 

Heavenly Father, by thy protecting care, we are 
brought to the close of another day. Blessed be thy 
name for continued life and health, for richly supplying 
all our bodily wants. 

But, above all, we thank thee for spiiitual mercies. 
We bless thee for thy great love in giving thy Son- to 
die for us. Thanks be to God for this unspeakable gift* 
For the sake of Jesus Christ, pardon all the vain thoughts, 
the guilty words, the foolish and wicked actions by which 
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we have sinned against thee. By his righteousness jus- 
tify us ; by his spirit purify our hearts and make our 
lives holy. 

Grod of the families of the whole earth, dwell under 
our roof. Make this house the abode of faith, of piety 
and love. Strengthen the relations which bind us together 
by drawing ns closer to thyself. Give us, as parents^ 
all the grace which we need. Enable us to train our 
children in the way they should go ; to teach them by 
example as well as precept. Bless the children. Gather 
them in thine arms ; carry them in thy bosom ; fill their 
hearts with love to thee and to one another. Keep them 
from the evil that is in the world ; spare their lives, it 
it be thy gracious will : make them holy and useful, and 
may we at last meet an undivided family in heaven* 
Bless the servants of this household , make them thy 
servants, and fellow-heirs with us of thy lungdom. 

We commend unto thee all our relatives and friends* 
May they seek thy face and enjoy thy favour. May we 
be helpful to one another, and let no root of bitterness 
springing up trouble us. Bless all men. Enlighten the 
ignorant ; convert the sinful ; comfort the sorrowing 

We now commit ourselves to thy care through this 
night. Let no evil befal us, nor any plague come nigh 
our dwelling. Whether we wake or sleep, may we be 
the Lord’s. We ask all these blessings in the name of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. * 

This night when I lie down to sleep, 

I give the Lord my soul to keep, 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Loxd my soul to take. 

® From Prayers for Stude^its and Others, sold ly Mr. A, T. Scotty 

Tremf T^PfnM Mn^rnR 
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Now I wake and see the light, 

God has kept me through the night ; 

Make me good, 0 Lord, I pray; 

Keep and guard me through this day.* 

— “ Short Prayers fob Young Children,’* 

Gentle Jesus meek and mild. 

Look up on a httle child 
Make me gentle as thou art, 

Come and live within my heait. 

Take my childish hand in thine. 

Guide these little feet of mine, 

So shall all my happy days, 

Sing their pleasant song of praise. 

— Child’s Prater. 

HYMN FOR FAMILY WORSHIP, 

Saviour of them that trust in Thee, 

Once more with supplicating cries. 

We lift the heart and bend the knee, 

And bid devotion’s incense rise. 

For mercies past we praise Thee, Lord, 

The fruits of earth, the hopes of heaven ; 

Thy helping arm. Thy guiding word. 

And answered prayers, and sins forgiven. 

When’er we tread on danger’s height, 

Or walk temptation’s slippery way, 

Be still, to steer our steps aright. 

Thy word our guide, Thine arm our stay. 

Be ours Thy fear, and favour still. 

United hearts, unchanging love ; 

® Wrm> The Women of iTidta <£c,, Madras, The Christian Verna* 
cidar Edmawn Society. 
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No scheme that contradicts thy vjiWf 
No wish that centers not aboye. 

And since we must be parted here, 

Support ns when the hour shall come; 

Wipe gently ofE the mourner’s tear. 

Rejoin ns in our heavenly h^e. 

— H. Alfobd. 

AN EVENING PRAYER. 

0 Almighty God 1 again we approach thy merciful 
seat, to offer unto thee onr thanks and praises for the 
blessings and protection afforded ns this day ; and 
humbly to implore thy pardon for onr manifold trans- 
gressions. 

Grant that the words of various instruction which 
we have heard or read this day, may be so inwardly 
grafted in our hearts and memories as to bring forth 
the fruits of learning and virtue. 

Grant that as we recline on our pillows, we may 
call to mind the transactions of the day, condemn those 
things of which our conscience accuses us, and make 
and keep resolutions of amendment. 

Grant that thy holy angels may watch over us this 
night, and guard us from temptation, excludmg all 
improper thoughts, and fillmg our breasts “with the 
purest sentiments of pioty. Like as the hart panteth 
for the water-brook, so let our souls, thirst for thee, 
0 Lord, and for whatever is excellent and beautiful in 
learning and behaviour. 

Correct, by the sweet influence of Christian charity, 
the irregularities of our temper ; and restrain every 
tendency to ingratitude, and to Ul-usage of our parents, 
teachers, pastors and masters. Teach us to know the 
23 
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\ttlue o£ a good education, and to be thankful to those 
‘^vho labour m the improvement of our minds and morals. 
Give ns grace to be reverent to our superiors, gentle to 
our equals or inferiors, and benevolent to all man- 
kind* Elevate and enlarge our sentiments, and let all 
our conduct be regulated by right leason, attended with 
Christian chanty, and that peculiar generosity of mind, 
which becomes a liberal scholar, and a sincere Christian. 

0 Lord, bestow upon us whatevei may be good for 
us even though we should omit to pray for it ; and 
avert whatever is hurtful, though in the blindness of 
GUT hearts we should desire it. 

Into thy hands we resign ourselves, as we retire to 
rest ; hoping by thy mercy, to rise again with renewed 
spirits, to go through the business of the morrow, and 
to prepare ourselves for this life, and for a blessed 
immortality ; which we ardently hope to attain through 
the merits and intercession of thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesu» Christ, our Lord. Amejt. 

Almighty Father, at the close of another day, I 
kneel before thee in supplication, and ere I compose 
my body to sleep, I would steal a few moments from 
weariness, to lift up my thoughts to thy perfections, to 
meditate on thy wonderful dispensations, and to make- 
my request known unto thee. 

Although the hours of this day have not been spent 
in the busy haunts of society, but in the pursuit of need- 
ful and godly knowledge, yet I am conscious that my 
thoughts and actions have been far from pure; and many 
vain and foolish speculations, many sinful thoughts and 
ambitious anticipations, have obtruded themselves on my 
mind. I know that I have felt pleasure in what I ought 
to have abhorred, and that I have not had thy presence 
continually in mind ; so that my ghostly enemy has mix* 
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ed poison with my best food, and sowed tares with the 
good seed of instruction. Sometimes too the world has 
had too much to do with my thoughts, I have longed 
for its pleasures, its splendours, its honours and have 
forgotten that I am a poor follower of Jesus Christ, whose 
inheritance is not in this land, but in the fields above, 
I do therefore supplicate and beseech thee, Oh, thou my 
God and Father I that thou wilt not only forgive these 
my wanderings but that thou wilt chasten my heart, and 
establish my afEections, so that they may not be shaken 
by the light suggestions of the tempter Satan, and since 
I am of myself very weak, I implore thy restraining 
hand upon my understanding, that I may not reason 
in the pride of worldly wisdom, nor flatter my- 
self on my attainments, but ever hold my judgment 
in subordination to thy word, and see myself as what 
I am, an helpless dependent on thy bounty. If a spirit 
of indolence and lassitude have at times crept on me, 
I pray thy forgiveness for it ; and if I have felt rather 
inclined to prosecute studies which procure respect from 
the world, than the humble knowledge which becomes a 
servant of Christ, do thou check this growing propensity 
and only bless my studies so far as they conduce to 
thy glory, and as thy glory is their chief aim. My 
heart, 0 Lord 1 is but too fond of this vain and deceit- 
ful world, and I have many fears lest I should make 
ship-wreck of my hope on the rooks of ambition and 
vanity. Give me, I pray thee, thy grace to repress these 
propensities : illumine more completely my wander- 
mg mind, rectify my understandmg, and give me a 
simple, humble and afEectionate heart, to love thee, and 
thy sheep with all smcerity. As I increase in learning,, 
let me increase in lowness of spirit ; and in as much as 
the habits of Studious life, unless tempered by preventing 
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grace, but too much tend to produce formality and lifeless- 
nesg in devotion, do thou, 0 heavenly Father, preserve 
me from all cold and speculative views of thy blessed 
Gospel ; and while with regular constancy I kneel down 
dady before thee, do not fail to light up the fire of 
heavenly love in my bosom, and to draw my heart heaven- 
ward with earnest longings ( to thyself.) 

And now, 0 Blessed Redeemer I my rock, my hope, 
and only sure defence, to thee do I cheerfully commit 
both my soul and my body. If thy wise Providence 
fece fit, giant that I may rise in the morning, refreshed 
with sleep, and with a spirit of cheeiful activity for the 
duties of the day. but whether I wake here or in eternity 
grant that my trust in thee may remain sure, and my 
hope unshaken*. 

— Pbayer by Poet White. 

Onr Father which art in heaven 1 Once more Thon 
hast blessed me to see the light of a Sabbath morning. 
One more week of toil, of strife, or joy or of anxiety, — 
one more week given for holy discipline, — has closed npon 
me, and Thou hast awakened me from sleep, with my 
powers renewed, and Thy mercies lepeated unto me. 
Blessed be Thy name for this peaceful and holy change 
from accustomed duties; and for the opportunities I may 
have, this day, of studymg Thy word, of searching into 
Thy dealings, and of domg Thy will. How rich was Thy 
love in sending Thy sou, Jesus, that all, that even I, might 
be saved ! Truly, 0 Father, I have been dead in tres- 
passes and sins. I cannot look back even on the past day 
and week without feeling how much has been wrong within 
me; and when I call to mind the length of time that I knew 
not Thee and cared not for Thee, my heart is bowed down 
wth sorrow* But as Thou didst raise Jesns from the 
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dead by Thy mighty power , even so may I also walk in 
newness of life. May this Sabbath be to me a day of 
rest from fierce temptations ; a day of growth in the 
knowledge of Thee, a day of active zeal in Thy service. 
Bless to me all its scenes and duties , bless the efforts 
of all who teach Thy word, and do the deeds of loving 
faith : and draw us all closer together in the bonds of 
pure affection. May this day mark within me a stage 
of progress in the Christian life ; a stage of advancement 
in qualification for the Christian’s heaven. Grant this, 
and whatever else Thou seest needful for me, for all dear 
to me, and for Thy whole church through our ever blessed 
Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

— Sunday Morning Prayer.* 


Our Father I Thou art the author of peace, and 
lover of concord. In knowledge of Thee standeth our 
eternal life. Thy service is perfect freedom. Thine be 
the praise for the mercies of this peaceful day. Thine 
be the praise, if Jesus has been in the midst of us, 
when we have been gathered together in Thy name. 
And in Thy name I would close the Sabbath. How 
sweet it is to lie down to rest, and to thmk that Thy 
watchful love attends us I How soothing is the thought 
that nothing can come to us without Thy appoint- 
ment I Thou hast given me a day of holy thoughts and 
purposes; now give me, if it please Thee, a week of 
peaceful and steady labour ; and fit me for it with re- 
freshing slumber. Thou hast this day given me oil to 
feed my lamp : may I keep it burning brightly, with 
humble watchfulness. If I have been inattentive or 
careless this day, if I have not made the most of its 


• From Mary Carpenter's MedttaUonSm 
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blessed hours , lead me to a godly sorrow^ and pardon 
me through Thy forgiving love in Christ. If its hours 
have been spent m holy communion and holy service, 
tix in my heart the movings of Thy spirit ; so that no 
curtain of darkness may ever fall upon my soul. And 
when the resting days and the working days of earth 
are over, nuiy I keep a perpetual Sabbath, with all I 
\o^e, m the heaven of purity, and peace and joy. I 
ask it through our beloved Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

— Sunday Evening Prayer.* 

HYMN AT A FUNERAL. 

Beneath our feet and o’er our head 
Is equal warning given ; 

Beneath us he the countless dead, 

Above us is the Heaven I 
Their names are graven on the stone, 

Their bones are m the clay ; 

And ere another day is gone, 

Ourselves may be as they. 

Death rides on every passing breeze, 

He lurks in every flower ; 

Each season has its o^ disease, 

Its peril every hour 1 
Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 

And fate descend in sudden night 
On manhobd’s middle day. 

Our eyes have seen the steps of age 
Halt feebly towards the tomb, 

And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 

And dreams of days to come ? 


‘ From Jfary Oarpentsr's Meditations^ 
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Turn, mortal turn 1 thy danger know; 

Where’er thy foot can tread, 

The earth ringa hollow from below, 

And warns thee of her dead 1 
Turn, Christian turn I thy sonl apply 
To truths divinely given; 

The bones that underneath thee lie 
Shall live for Hell or Heaven I 

— Heber. 

More of Thy presence, Lord, impart; 

More of Thy image let me bear ; 

Erect Thy throne within my heart, 

And reign without a rival there. 

But shall the Christian’s nobler mind 
By grace renewed, by Heaven refined, 

Indulge a murmuring thought ? 

Shall he who claims Jehova’s strength, 

Who shall be brought to heaven at length, 
Bemoan his present lot? 

Forbid it, gracious Godl he cries 
Nor let the ungenerous thought arise — 
Offspring of discontent. 

No ; while my God, my Saviour lives, 

Thankful I’ll take whate’er he gives, 

And prize the blessings sent. 

— “Domestic Life.” 


OHRISTUN FREEDOM, 

“He is the fieeman whom the truth makes free,’^ 
Who first of all the bands of Satan breaks ; 

Who breaks the bands of sin, and for his soul. 

In spite of fools, consulteth seriously ; 
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In spite of fashion, perseveres in good ; 

In spite of wealth or poverty, upright ; 

Who does as reason, not as fancy bids : 

Who hears Temptation sing, and yet tains not 
Aside; sees sin bedeck her flowery bed, 

And yet will not go up; feels at his heart 

The sword unsheathed, yet will not sell the truth ; 

Who having power, has not the will to hurt ; 

Who feels ashamed to be, or have a slave ; 

Whom nought makes blush but sin, fears nought 
but God , 

Who, finally, in strong integrity 
Of soul, ’midst want, or riches, or disgiace, 
Uphfted, calmly sat and heard the waves 
Of stormy folly breaking at his feet, 

Nor shrill with praise, nor hoarse with foul reproach. 
And both despised smcerely ; seeking this 
Alone, the approbation of his God, 

Which still with conscience witness’d to his peace, 
This, this is freedom, such as angels use. 

And kindred to the liberty of God I 

— ^POLLOOK. 

I may say to you: Friends and brothers, in the 
midst of your work, when you are trying to be honest 
and faithful, and finding how hard it is to be honest 
and faithful; in your family circles ; as English citizens; 
in lonely honrs ; when you are struggling with tempta- 
tions which only the searcher of hearts [knows; when 
yon are trying to pray and cannot pray ; when all things 
in heaven and earth seem nnstable ; when you are 
crushed with the remembrances of failure : when you are 
looking in vain for faces that once comforted you : in 
your tribulation as in your wealth ; in the hoar of death ; 
in that day judgment, which shall shew ns how closely 
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wc hav6 been i elated to each other, and what a Divine 
Power has been using even the feeblest instrument to 
draw us to itself: May the Grrace of oui Lord Jesus 
Ohiist be with you all. Amen.* 

Ye parents who have labour’d long 
To instruct your tender youth ; 

But find their evil passions strong 
Rebel against the truth ; 

And aftei many sighs and tears, 

And many an earnest prayer. 

While no faint beam of hope appears. 

Are yielding to despiiii, 

Come, listen to my simple tale — 

Let not your hopes expire; 

God, when your expectations fail, 

May grant your heart’s desire. 

From hence let children also learn 
The sinner’s path to shun, 

Deep is his sorrow, if he turn; 

If not — he is undone. 

A mother by death’s stroke bereft 
Of her best earthly friend. 

With a large family was left, 

Who on her care depend. 

It was her first, her highest care, 

To guide them in that way, 

Where wisdom’s pleasure they might share 
Which leads to heavenly day. 

® From Parting Words om Zessone of Hope, Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice selected ly J LI Dames^ 
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Bless'd was her toil, because she view’d 
Hei seven £aii daughters, who 
Their parent follow’d, and pursued 
The path to glory too. 

She had a son, m whom she loved 
His father’s form to trace ; 

Oh that her darling child had proved 
Adorn’d with early grace I 

But when we look for comfoits here; 

Our joys in sorrow end ; 

The Christian hence is taught to fear 
On creatures to depend. 

Her son was thoughtless, proud, and gay, 
Loved with the vain to meet 
He chose the broad, the dangerous way. 
And took the scorner’s seat, 

A course so piofligate soon ends 
In shame and poverty ; 

It drove him from his home and friends 
To cross the boisterous sea. 

"Who can describe the last adieu. 

The mother’s care and pain ? 

For much she fear’d she ne’er •should view 
Her only son again. 

The Christian volume which records 
A dying Saviour’s grace, 

She ere he goes, with tender words. 
Presents to him, and says — 

This book, my child, to thee I give, 

My name’s inscribed therem. 
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With your dear name, nor, while you live, 
Forget this parting scene, 

I charge you by a mother’s love 
Never with this to part , 

But read it, love it, for my sake. 

Oh keep it near your heart ! 

“ You little think what woes betide 
This widow’d anxious breast , 

But, if this book your footsteps guidq^ 
’Twill lull my fears to rest.” 

They part — past is the fond embrace, 

Now from each other torn ; 

He sails o’er ocean’s trackless space — 

She stays behind to mourn. 

To various ports the mother goes, 

And asks at every one, 

If any can the fate disclose 
Of her beloved &on. 

When many a time her efEorts fail’d. 

She ask’d of one who knew 
The ship in which her son had sail’d, 

And knew her poor Charles too. 

With keen suspense and boding fears. 

She fixed on him her eye ; 

With heart o’erwhelm’d too soon she hears 
The Captain’s rash reply, 

Hadam, the ship has proved a wreck ; 
And of the boy you name, 

I know of nought, but what declares 
His folly and his shame. 
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‘'So \ile and profligate, »and base, 

’Twonld be a public good, 

If all like him, a worthless lace, 

Were whelmed in ocean’s flood ” 

No more can converse give relief, 

She seeks for solitude, 

At once to hide her hopeless grief, 

And over it to brood. 

“My time,” she says, “I uo\\ must speul 
In melancholy gloom. 

And mourning for my son, descend 
Into the silent tomb ” 

t 

Tears had elapsed, when at hei door. 

An ill-clothed sailoi stands, 

Some food and clothing to implore. 

From pity’s bounteous hands. 

To tell what feelings crowd her breast 
My feeble pen would fail, 

At such a sight, and when addressed 
With such a melting tale . — 

“ Good madam, I have often seen 
Shipwreck, and want, and woe ; 

But ne’er till lately have I been 
So destitute as now*. 

“ A fine young gentleman and me 
God rescued from the waves, 

When all our gay ship’s company 
Sunk to their watery graves. 

“On a lone island’s barren heights 
Both he and I were cast. 
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And after Seven long days and nights 
I saw him breathe his last 

“ Poor fellow I” streaming tears now wet 
His weather-beaten face ; 

The scenes I never shall forget 
I saw in that lone place. 

A book saved from the wreck he read 
To me both day and night ; 

^This was my mother’s gift^’ he said, 

‘Now ’tis my sole delight.’ 

“ He kissed the book— for grace he pray’d, 
And filled with conscious shame, 

Wept for his sins — then mention made 
Of his dear mother’s name. 

With hearty thanks to me he gave 
The book, with solemn air , 

Here, Jack, take this, ’tis all I have 
To give you for your care, 

“ ‘ Read this, it is my last command, 

Ne’er from it turn aside 
Kindly he clasp’d my tremblmg hand. 

And peacefully he died.” 

And IS this true ? I hope — fear ” — 

Th’ astonish’d mother cries ; 

Yes, very true, the book is heie,” 

The faithful tar replies. 

Batter’d and time-worn, soon he drew 
The precious relic forth, 

She gazed, she wept, the book she knew, 
To her of matchless worth. 
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Hei o\sn name, and her son’s she read,. 
Midst anxious feeling’s strife , 

And seem’d to hear a voice which said, 
“Thy «on’s restoied to life.” 

“ Lord, I can leave this world in peace. 
Salvation, I have seen ; 

Thy mercy bids my anguish cease, 

And makes my soul serene. 

“ My honest fellow, will you part,” 

She eagerly inquiies, 

“ "With this lich treasure, which my heart 
So earnestly desires 

“Iso Madam,” says the gallant tar, 

“I’ll keep it while I live ; 

I pri/e thib volume more by far 
Than all the world can give. 

“’Tv as from my dear friend’s dying hand& 
Thi-^ pledge of love I took ; 

I’ve lost all else in foreign lands, 

But never lost this book, 

“ I teel its worth, it cheers my heart, 

Shall be my guide to death ; 

And never will I with it part, 

Till I must yield my hreath.” 

May all who read these simple lines 
Be kept in danger’s hour, 

Safe trom the tempter’s dark designs. 

By an almighty power. 

Have any gone in folly’s road ? 

“Return,” the Saviour cries ; 
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•*To seek your Father and youi God, 

^ Poor prodigal arise. 

See how your Heavenly Father waits, 

The outcasts to receive 
Within his mercy’s open gates, 

All who m me believe.” 

— “ Domestic Life.”' 






22. CLEANLINESS. 


The old adage that cleanliness is next to godliness 
ninst have had its oiigin in the feeling of moial ele^a" 
tion which geneially accompanies scrupnloiis bodily puiity. 
Personal cleanliness, when grown into a habit, draws 
after it so many excellencies, that it may well be called 
n social viitue. Without it lefined inteiconrse would be 
impossible, for its neglect not only indicates a want of 
proper self-respect, but a disrespect of the feelmgs of 
others, which argues a low tone of the moral sense- All 
nations, as they advance in civilization and refinement 
of manners, pay increased attention to the purity of 
the person * 

Affect m things about thee cleanliness, 

That all may gladly boai d thee, as a flower ; 
Slovens take up jtheir stock of noisomeness 
Beforehand, and anticipate their last hour* 

Let thy mind’s sweetness have his operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation- 

— Gteorge Hesbeet- 

I To every act of demotion purity of heart is neces- 
sary ; and to purity of heart Zoroaster supposes purity 
of body greatly contributes-! 

The country has a right to, expect that each citizen 
wiU use his best endeavours to promote the causes of 
justice and public health. 

— “ Citizen of India.”! 


^ From The Elements of Sygiene hy Dr, Dhcma Koti Ro^Um 
! From Eorte Billim hy Butler 
! By S%T W Lee-Wameu 
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But after all, government can never do as ranch for 
the health of the people as they can do for themselves,, 
and it is therefore the dnty of eveiy citizen to learn 
the 'salne of cleanliness, and to practise it not only m 
his own interests, bnt in the interests of the families 
which surround him 

— “ Citizen of India.”"^ 

Honest courage is of greater worth than any amount 
of grace ; purity is better than elegance ; and cleanliness 
of body, mind and heart, than any amount of fine art 

— Smiles. 




By Str W. Lee^Watner. 
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23. COMMON SENSE. 

Tho condition of hnniaii natnie 'would b© laniontabl© 
indeed, if nothing less than the greatest learning and 
talents, which fall to the share of so small a number of 
men, "weie sufficient to direct our judgment and our 
conduct. But Providence has taken better care of our 
happiness, and given us, in the simplicity of common 
sense, a rule for our direction, by which w© can nei er 
be misled. ^ 

— Lord Chatham. 

The path to success is common sense. 

Common sense is not a common thing 

Common sense is the most uncommon, and most 
valuable quality in man or woman. 

— Andrew Carnegie. 

Neither does it so much lequire book-learning and 
"scholarship as good natural sense, to distinguish true 
and false. 

— T. Burnet. 

Pedantry prides herself on being wiong by rules ^ 
while common sense is contented to be right, without 
them. 


— Colton. 
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24. COMPANY. 

llan IS known by the company he keeps. 

The world will always form an idea of the chai actor 
of e\ery man from his associates, Noi is this rule 
founded on wrong principles ; for, generally speakmg, 
those who are constant companions are either diawn to- 
frethei from a similitude of manners, or fiom such a 
similitude to each other by daily commerce and con- 
tinual conversation.* 


Tell me with whom yon live, and I will tell you 
who you are. 


— Spanish Pbovbrb. 


Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you 
what you are. 


Tell me with whom thou goest, and I’ll tell thee 
what thou doest. 


Tell me what company yon keep and I will tell you 
what you do. 


— OiiD Italian Peovbrb. 


Milk that's drunk at tavern door 
Counts as wine, you may be sure. 


From Bench’s Select Fahlea. 
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I£ you stand where you ought not 
Why be shocked, when shame is got. 

Join the vile, and vile you ’ll he 
In the eyes of those you see. 

If beneath a palm you drink 

Though but milk, what must we think 

Whosoevei associates with the wicked, even if their 
pimciples make no impression on him, will be suspected 
of their acts ; just as, if a man went into a tavern to 
pray, he would be suspected of drinkmg wine. 

— SIdi’S GrULISTA^\t 

Sit not with bad men, for their company — 

Though thou be sure — ^will cast a stain on thee. 

The sun with all its glonousness of light, 

Is by a cloudy atom hid from sight, 

— “ Anwau-i-Sijhaili 

Whoever joins with the good, will bring goodne-'S 
with him ; and whoever joms with the bad, will biing 
evil with him: just as the wind which, when it beats- 
upon a stench, will bring a stench with it ; and when it 
beats upon a perfume, will bring a perfume with it. 

— “ Madtyo-i-Khaed.”§ 

By contact with the good demerit appears to me 
merit just as the cloud di inking the salt water gives 
out the sweet one. By contact with the bad merit 

* Telugu Songs from the Folksongs of Southern Inaia hy Q^a1le& 
E Gover. 

f Translated hy Platts 

{ Translated by Easimck, 

g Translated by West* 
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appears to me dement just as the snake drinking milk 
vomits it out as poison. 

Have good habits and company, they will biing you 
lespect in this world. Without that who will respect 
you and how will you attain woi thin ess ’ 

Do not take to bad ways though you find them 
-weet. Beware that they will lead you to luin. Do not 
make yiurself an object of laughter to the world. 

— “ Modi Second Heading Book.’’ 

Of all the pleasures given on earth 
The company of the good is best, 

For weariness has nevei birth 

In such a commerce sweet and blest.* 

— Toku Dutt. 

It is not uncommonly pleaded by young persons, 
when warned or remonstrated with on this subject, 
“He not exactly a friend; only an acquaintance.^ I 
may indulge a little geneial acquaintance, without suf- 
fering it to glow to an intimacy. Besides I am not 
obliged to imitate what I see amiss.” No , sound dis- 
cretion would leinind us of the sacred proverb, “He 
that walketh with wise men shall be wise , but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destioyed” “Enter not into the 
path of the wicked, and go not into the way of evil men : 
iuoid it, pass not by it, turn fiom it, and pass away” 

— “Domestic Life.” 


The Prophet (Mnhammed) said: 

“It is better to sit alone than in company with 
the bad , and it is better to sit with the good than alone.” 

— “ MlSHOAT-UL-MAgABIH.”t 


® From Ancient Ballade and Legends of Hindustdn. 
f Translated from Arahc ly Qvptain Matthews* 
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Better be alone than in bad company, 

— Spanish Pboverb. 


It IS in onr power to confine onr fiiendships and 
intimacies to men o£ virtue. 


— ^Rogers. 


Let your company be always, where possible, better 
than yourself ; and when you have the misfortune to move 
amongst your inferiors, bear in mind this seriously, that 
if you do not seize the apt occasion to draw them up 
io your level — which requires wisdom as well as love — 
they will certainly not be slow to drag you down to 
theirs. 

— Prof. Blackie. 

TALE OF THE CARPENTER AND HIS 
COMPANION. 

THE CARPENTER 
OR 

THE DANGER OF EVIL COMPANY. 

There was a young west country man, 

A carpenter by trade, 

A skilful wheelwright too was he, 

And few such waggons made. 

No man a tighter barn could build 
Throughout his native town ; 

Through many a village round was he 
The best of workmen known. 

His father left him what he had — 

In sooth it was enough, — 

His shining pewter, pots of brass, 

And all his household stuff. 
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A little cottage too he had, 

For ease and comfoit planned; 

And that he might not lack for aught^ 

An acre of good land. 

A pleasant orchard too there was 
Before his cottage dooi 
Of cider and of corn likewise 
He had a little store. 

Active and healthy, stout and young, 

No business wanted he • 

Now tell me, readei, if you can, 

What man more blessed could be ^ 

To make his comfort quite complete, 

He had a faithful wife; 

Frugal, and neat, and good was she, 

The blessing of his life 
Where is the lord, or where the squire. 
Had greater cause to praise 
The goodness of that bounteous hand. 
Which blessed his prosperous days^ 
Each night when he returned from woik, 
His wife so meek and mild. 

His little supper gladly dressed 
While he caressed his child. 

One blooming babe was all he had, 

BGs only darling deai. 

The object of their equal love, 

The solace of their care. 

0 what could ruin such a life, 

And spoil so fair a lot? 

0 what could change so kind a heart 
And every virtue blot ^ 

With grief the cause I must relate 
The dismal cause reveal ; 
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^Twas Evil Company and Drink, 

The source of every ill, 

A cooper came to live hard by. 

Who did his fancy please ; 

An idle, i ambling man ^vas he. 

Who oft had crossed the seas. 

This man conld tell a merry tale, 
And sing a merry song ; 

And vho heard him sing or talk. 
Ne’er thought the evening long. 

But vain and vicious was the song. 
And wicked was the tale ; 

And every pause he always filled 
With oidei, gin or ale. 

Oui carpenter delighted much 
To hear the cooper talk, 

And with him to the alehouse oft 
Would take his evening walk. 

At first he did not care to drink, 
But only liked the fun ; 

But soon he from the cooper learnt 
The same sad course to run. 

He said the cooper’s company 
Was all for which he cared; 

But soon he drank as much as he 
To swear like him soon dared. 

His hammer now neglected lay; 

For work he little cared ; 

Half-finished wheels and broken tool 
Were strewed about the yard. 

To get him to attend his work, 

No prayers could now prevail ; 

His hatchet and his plane forgot, 

He never drove a nail. 

26 
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His cheerful evenings now no more 
With peace and plenty smiled ; 

Xo more he sought his pleasing wife, 
Nor hugged his smiling child. 

For not his drunken nights alone 
Were with the cooper passed ; 

His days were at the Angel spent, 

And still he staid the last. 

No handsome Sunday suit was left, 

Nor decent holland shirt ; 

No nosegay marked the Sabbath morn, 
But all was rags and dirt. 

No more his church he did frequent, 

A symptom ever sad ; 

Wheie once the Sunday is misspent, 

The week-days must he bad. 

The cottage mortgaged for its worth, 
The favourite orchard sold, 

He soon began to feel th^ effects 
Of hunger and of cold. 

The pewter dishes one by one 
Were pawned, till none were left ; 
And wife and babe at home remained 
Of every help bereft. 

By chance he called at home one night, 
And m a surly mood, 

He bade his weeping wife go get 
Immediately some food. 

His empty cup-board well he knew 
Must needs be bare of bread ; 

No rasher on the rack he saw ; 

Whence could he then be fed? 

His wife a piteous sigh did heave, 

And then before him laid 
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A basket covered with a cloth, 

But not a word she said. 

Then to her husband gave a kni£e, 

With many a silent tear ; 

In haste he tore the cover ofE, 

And saw his child he there ! 

“ There lies thy babe,” the mother said, 

“ Oppressed with famine sore ! 

0 kill us both — ’twere kinder far — 

We could not suffer more.” 

The carpenter struck to the heart, 

Fell on his knees straightway ; 

He wiung his hands, confessed his sins. 

And did both weep and pray. 

From that same houi the cooper more 
He never would behold : 

Nor would he to the alehouse go, 

Had it been paved with gold. 

His wife forgave him all the past. 

And soothed his soi rowing mind, 

And much he grieved that e’er he wronged 
The worthiest of her kind 
By labouring hard, and working late, 

By industry and pains, 

His cottage was at length redeemed, 

And saved were all his gains. 

His Sundays now at church were spent. 

His home was his delight • 

The following veise himself he made, 

And read it every night . — 

The drunXavd murders child and wife^ 

Not matters it a , 

Whether he stabs them with liis Inife, 

Or starves them with his gin. 

— Hannah More. 
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25. COMPETENCY. 

We do not like stinginess, bnt man must cnt his 
coat according to his cloth. It is almost every man’s 
pm liege, and it becomes his dnty to live within his 
means, not to, bnt 'vvithin them. Wealth does not make 
the man, we admit, and should never be taken into ac- 
count in our judgment of men, but competence should 
always be secured, when it can be by the practice of 
economy and self-denial to only a tolerable extent. It 
should be secured not so much for others to look upon, 
or to raise us m the estimation of others, as to secure 
the consciousness of independence, and the constant 
satisfaction, which is derived from its acquirement and 
possession 

An honest mediocrity is the happiest state a man 
can wish for.* 

People who live calm and easy lives, and who are 
sure of daily employment, are apt to outlast the feverish 
hrain-worker, who exists by the use of his wits. Scarce- 
ly anything has such an influence in promoting longevity 
as an assurance felt to be w'ell grounded, of a comfort- 
able provision for Hfe for all the ordinary wants of onr 
station. He must have no anxieties for to-morrow’s 
bread He must be free from care. 

Enough for our comfort is all we require. How 
small is the portion we truly enjoy. 


® From, BewicVi Select Fahles. 
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A competent living, and honestly had, 

Makes such as are godly, both thankful and glad : 
Life, never contented, with honest estate, 

Lamented is oft, and repented too late, 

— Tussek. 

A competence is vital to content 

Much wealth is corpulence, if not disease , 

Sick, or incumber’d is our happiness, 

A competence is all we can enjoy. 

0 be content, where heaven can give no more ! 

— Edwaed Young. 

He, who will not be satisfied with a competency, 
will not be satisfied with a redundancy. 

Abundance is a trouble, but competency brings de- 
light. 

— Maxim 

Abundance like want rums many, 

—Maxim* 





26. CONDUCT. 


It is by means of good conduct deined fiom best 
precepts and the company of the good, that one sucoeeds^ 
to his object, and a disposition that breaks loose of theses 
(bounds) is sure to fall to the contraiy (extreme of) 
ruin. 

— “Yoga Yasistha.’’*^ 

A l^eautiful behaviour is better than a beautiful form. 

— Embesok. 


Behaviour is a mirioi, m which 
his image. 


every one shows 
— Goethe 


A man reaps as he sows. 

— Gujaeati Peoveeb. 

Who sows thorns will not reap giape& fiom them. 

— Arabic Pboyeeb. 

W e may give advice , but w e cannot give conduct.^ 

— ^Rochefoucauld, 

He who IS ever intent on good conduct and due 
reverence to others, 'who always venerates old age, four 
happy consequences increasingly attend that man — beauty 
and strength, and life and peace. 

— “ DHAMMAPADA.f 


® IrantlaUd hy V%Mn Ldld Mitra^ 
t tAe BuMhat Canen^ translated hy S, Beal, 
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Nothing is impossible to persons o£ good conduct, 

— ^Ytasa. 

Good charaotei is everywhere an ornament, 

— Old Sakskkit Proverb. 

Intellectual attainments and habits are no security 
for good conduct, unless they are supported by religi- 
ous principles. 

— Southey. 

He who is not free from bad conduct, who has not 
subdued his passions, who has no concentration of mind, 
and whose mind is not tranqml, can not leach the 
Supieme Spirit or God, even by knowledge, 

— “ Katha Upamshat,’’ 

1. Pei severe against discouragements. 

2. Keep youi temper. 

d Employ leisme in sstudy, and always have 'some 
work m hand. 

4 Be punctual and methodical in business, and never 

procrastinate. 

5 Never be in a hurry. 

6, Preserve self-possession, and do not be talked out 
of a conviction 

7 Rise early and be an economist of time. 

8. Maintain dignity without the appearance of pride ; 

manner is something with everybody, and every 
thing with some. 

9, Be guarded in discourse, attentive, and slow to speak. 
16. Never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions. 
11. Be not forward to assign reasons to those vho have 

no right to ask. 
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12 Think nothing m conduct unimpoitant and indif- 
ferent. 

1 \, Rather set than follow examples. 

14. Pi-actise strict tempeiance. 

15. And in all your transactions remember the final 

account, 

— Maxims of Bishop 3Iiddleton. 


TEN RULES OF CONDUCT. 

1. Do not put off till to-moriow what yon can do to- 
day. 

2 AVhat work you can do yourself, do not trouble any 
one by asking him to do it for you. Thus you 
will grow in self-reliance. 

Before you get your money in your hands, do not 
undertake any work involving expense. Thereby 
you will meet with no difficulties (avoid difficulties) 
and wiU not be involved in vain temptations. 

4. Howevei cheap may be a thing and if you are not 

in need of it (or not tioubled by its want) then 
do not buy it 

5. Give up pride as it is more harmful to men than 

hunger, thirst, or cold. 

fi. Eat so much as not to give cause for lepentance 
consequent on over-feeding. Temperance is health. 
7. What we do ,wilhngly (contentedly) does not give 
any trouble. Therefore such exertions should be 
made as shall keep us contented. 

6. Do not be anxious by bringing to mind future un- 

avoidable troubles (adversities), because it is 
useless. 

S. Think of the good and evil effects of every thing* 
Rejoice that the good effect will produce happiness 
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Do not be anxious about the ibad effects, un- 
necessarily making an elephant of an ant. 

10* E you are angry, then before speaking, count ten. 
If you are very angry, count hundred. Theieby 
you will not commit any sin in anger, or feel 
unhappy on account of it. 

— “Modi Third Ebadikg Book.” 
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Free choice doth man possess o£ good or ill, 

All were but mockery else. From Wisdom’s way 
Too oft perverted by the tainted will 
Is his rebellions nature drawn astray ; 

Therefore an inwaid monitor is given, 

A voice that answers to the law of Heaven. 

— Southey. 

A sacred spirit d^wells within ns, the observer and 
guardian of all oui evil and oui good 

— Senega. 

Thou thinkest : I am smgle and alone — 

Perceiving not the gieat eternal Sage 

Who dwells within thy breast. Whatever wrong 

Is done by thee, he sees and notes it all. * 

— “ MahAbharata ” 

Conscience is that peculiar faculty of the soul, which 
may be called the religious instinct. It first reveals 
itself when we become aware of the strife between a 
higher and a lower nature within ns — of spiiit warring 
against flesh — of good striving for the mastery over evil, 

— Smiles. 

Conscience is a natural, original faculty, forming 
a part of the human constitution. From his make, 
constitution, and nature, man may fairly be presumed 
to be a Law to himself. He has within him ,a Buie of 
Eight. 

* From Indian hy MoiueQ WzUtams 
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That some people go amiss is no proof against the 
existence of this Buie of Bight ; for we must remember 
what a great philosopher has said, that conscience is the 
sovereign de jure, and to her belongs the command. But 
as she is not the sovereign de facto at the same time, 
hei command is likely to be respected or disrespected 
by man according to his choice. When so disregarded, 
conscience stands in the position of a soveieign dethroned 
in the season of national anarchy and rebellion , but the 
conscience, like the sovereign, never dies. She may lie 
dormant for a time, but she exists all the same. All 
that IS wanted is that man should listen to the voice of 
conscience, and he will go light, 

— Light on the Path 


Our humanity were but a pooi thing, but foi the 
divinity that stirs within us. 


— Bacon. 


In addition to the notices of the existence and 
perfections of the Deity furnished by the works of 
Creation, it has pleased the Supreme Being to superadd a 
witness, whose testimony, though it may indeed be slight- 
ed or perverted, is incapable of being destroyed. This 
common possession of the human lace, while it shines 
with various degrees of clearness, sheds light upon every 
rational being. Conscience is, indeed, the vicegerent 
of the Deity ; and as all moral government must neces- 
sarily be administered by moral sanctions, the wisdom of 
establishmg a tiibunal in eveiy man’s bosom is obvious, 

— Beth. 


^ Witlh commmtary and annoiahoifis ly P. Shnnvvds Row* 
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Man's conscience is the oracle o£ Q-od. 


-Byron. 


Conscience exists. It exists as a consciousness o£ 
inoial law ; as an assertion of a rule of duty ; as a sense 
of lesponsibility. When it pionounces an action right, 
it Joes so because it recognises it to be conformed to 
law , when it pronounces an action wiong, it does so 
because it recognises it to fall short of or to tiansgress 
law. It acts as the judge of all that we do, and as 
such it accuses, or excuses, condemns or approvefe, 
punishes or lewards us, with a voice of authority, which 
w’e may so far disregard, but the legitimacy of which 
we can not dispute It claims to rule over body and 
soul, heart and mind, all oui appetites, affections and 
faculties ; and the claim is implicitly admitted even by 
those who have most interest in denying it. But it does 
not rule, nor pi etend to rule as an autocratic authority , 
it does not give us, nor pretend to give us, a law of its 
own , on the contrary, it claims to rule in us only in 
virtue of recognising a law which is over us ; its authority 
is derived wholly from a law which it interprets and ai> 
plies, but does not create It thus speaks not of itself, 
but as the deputy of another. It unequivocally declares 
itself a delegated authority. 

— Dr. Flint. 


Conscience speaks not as a solitaiy, independent 
guide, but as the delegate of a higher Legislatoi Its 
convictions of right and wrong are accompanied with 
the idea of an Authority more a'wful than man’s, by 
which these distinctions will be enforced. That this is 
the natural suggestion of conscience, we learn from the 
fact that men in diffeient ages, countries, and condi- 
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tions, have so generally agreed in speaking o£ the inward 
monitor as the voice o£ the Divinity. In approving oi 
condemning ourselves, we do not feel as i£ we alone aie 
the judges, but we have a ipiesentiment of standing 
before another tribunal 

— Bev. Ohanning 

Intellectual learning helps a man not a step towards 
God unless conjoined with inward Spiritual discipline — 
government of the passions, leveronce for conscience, and 
growing development of good principles and affections 
within. The Infinite Spiiit must be revealed to us in the 
unfolding and operation of our own Spirits, or we shall 
never truly know Him. Foi example, God’s purity, or 
aversion to sin, may be lead and talked of, but is never 
understood, until conscience within us is encouiaged to* 
reprove all forms of evil. The solemn and the tender 
reproof of this mward monitor alone enables us to know 
the moral displeasure of the righteous Law-giver, in 
whose name and with whose authority it speaks. 

— Bev. CHANifrN’G. 


In our own breast, we have a God — our Conscience. 

— Menander. 

God is present in the consciences of good and bad ; 
he IS there a remembrancer to call our actions to mind. 

— Jeremy Taylor. 

Conscience is to each man the representative of the 
Supreme Law, and is mvested with the authority of the 
Supreme Law, It is the voice which pronounces for 
him the distinction of right and wrong, of moral good 
and evil, and when he has done all that he can to en- 
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lighten and instruct it, by the aid oE Religion, as well 
as of Morality, it is for him the voice of God. 

— ^Whbwell 

The fountain o£ all the nobler morality is moral 
inspiration from within ; and feeder of this fountain 
IS God. 

— Peof. Blaokib. 

Religion gives infinite worth to conscience. Religion 
Joes not create conscience For whether I am a religious 
man or not, I shall, as a man, still have some sense of 
duty and of the distinctions between good and evil. 
But this Moral Principle lacks life, when not quickened 
and sustained by confidence in a Righteous God. 

— ^Rbv. Ohanning. 

At its fullest growth conscience bids men do what- 
e\er makes them happy in the highest sense, and foibeai 
doing whatever makes them unhappy, 

— Smiles. 


When a foolish thought within 
Tries to take us in a snare, 
Conscience tells us, It is sin, 

And entreats us to beware. 

If in something we transgress, 

And are tempted to deny, 
Conscience says, Your faults confess, 
Do not dare to tell a he. 

When our angry passions rise, 
Tempting to revenge an ill, 

Now subdue it, Conscience cries, 

Do command your temper still. 
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Thns without our will or choice, 

This good monitor within, 

With a seciet gentle voice, 

Warns us to beware of sin. 

But if we should disiegard, 

When this friendly voice would call, 

Conscience soon will grow so hard, 

That it will not speak at all * 

A man asked, What does a fault leally consist 
The Prophet (Muhammed) said, “When anything 
pricks your conscience, forsake it.” 

— “ Mishoat-ul-MasAbih.”! 


Conscience is the rewarder of virtue, and the 
avenger of crime. 


A good conscience is the best law. 


The best court of equity is a good conscience. 

Conscience is a most bribeleas worker, it never 
knows how to make a false report, 

— Bishop Reynolds. 


There is no witness so teirible, no accuser so power- 
ful, as conscience that dwells in the breast of each. 

— Polybius. 


The most exquisite of 
an approving conscience. 


human satisfactions flows from 

— J. M. Mason. 


^ Prom Chambers^ B Infant Education 
t Translated from Arabic by Captain Matthews. 
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Good conscience is to the soul, what health is to 
body. It preserves a constant ease and serenity with 
ns, and more than countervails all the calamities and 
afflictions, wbch can possibly befal ns 

What better bed than Conscience good. 

To pass the night with sleep ; 

What better work than daily care, 

From sin thyself to keep ? 

— Tussee. 


I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A stiU and qniet conscience. 

— Shakespeare, 

If ten thousand tongues should chant our praises, 
they would sound unharmonious if conscience does not 
join in the choir 

Pliny in his letters thus refers to it (conscience^ : 

He places no part of his happiness in ostentation, 
but in the secret approbation of his Conscience , seeking 
the reward of his virtue, not in the clamorous ap- 
plauses of the world, but in the silent satisfaction which 
results from having acted well. 

A clear conscience fears no accusation. 

— Moral Maxim, 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted, 

— Shakespeare. 
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An evil conscience is the most unquiet companion, 

— Moral Masuf. 

A guilty conscience heeds no accuser, 

— Pro VERB, 

No man can be grateful oi liberal of his conscience. 

There is nothing a man can less afford to leave at 
home than his conscience and his good manners 

In matters of conscience, fiist thoughts nie be^t ; 
m matters of prudence, last thoughts are best. 

Abundance was never my lot • 

But out of the trifle that ’s given, 

That no curse may alight on my cot, 

Fll distribute the bounty of Heaven : 

The fool and the slave gather wealth ; 

But if I add nought to my store, 

Yet while I keep conscience in health. 

I’ve a mine that will never grow poor. 

— B ,. Bloo3lfield, 


Upon the earth is nothing peimanent ; 

Vicissitude sways all things evermore , 

The towering mountains once were the ocean’s floor 
Ay, even the stais change in the firmament. 
Eangdoms arise and fall ; what poets invent 
Charms but a season ; varies human lore ; 

Beauty is frail we fools as frail adore ; 

Vigour, wealth, power, love, fame anon are spent. 
Why, then, should we the inevitable rue, 

Setting our hearts on the deceits of earth, 

28 
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And toys that yanish dreamlike from our view 
&o that naught here in Wiseman’s wish seems worth ? 
Enough, if we what conscience bids, pursue, 

Nor wholly yield to sorrow or to mirth 

While conscience like a faithful friend, 

Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer our dying breath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of death. 

— N. Cotton. 

THE MILLER AND HIS DONKEY. 

As a miller and son to^ the market one day 
Were driving their donkey along. 

They agreed to walk thither on foot all the waj, 
That the ass might arrive fresh and strong. 

They had scarcely proceeded a mile on their way. 
When some travellers happen’d to pass ; 

Mighty careful you seem, neighbour Goodall ” 
say they, 

your pamper’d and indolent ass. 

“ Methinks one of you might take a lift at the least. 
Nor the donkey sink under its load ; 

’Tis a comical plan that a lazy young beast 
Is to choose its own pace on the road.” 

With this rational counsel and friendly advice 
The good-humoured miller complied \ 

So* bidding the animal stop in a trice 
He mounted upon it to ride. 
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About half a mile further, perchance, they had gone, 
When some others began to deride, 

And in a more saucy, impertinent tone, 

His hard-hearted folly to chide. 

*‘There*s a selfish, unnatural wretch, if you please. 
Who lets his son wade in the mire ; 

While he, like an alderman, sits at his ease, — 

Does he merit the title of Sire ? ” 

The kind-hearted miller dismounted again. 

And lifted his son instead, 

But each fresh endeavour to please seem’d as vain — 
The same spiteful censures were made, 

“ You idle young fellow, who taught you to ride 
And canter along at this rate ? 

Is your poor aged father to hmp by your side, 
While you are to journey in state ? ” 

Well, my son, ” said the father, "I’ll get up behind,. 
And Bodkin to market we’ll ride ; 

May be to this plan no objection they ’ll find — 

At all events, it can be tried.” 

But now one more vehement far than the rest, 

The donkey espied with his load ; 

And with loud exclamation his wonder exprest,. 

As they pass’d him along the road. 

" Upon my word, now, if that isn’t a shame 
To load a dumb animal so ! 

I declare if it isn’t already too lame, 

Another mile further to go” 

Then said one to the other, ** If that be the oase^ 
We’ve done the poor donkey a wrong; 
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Let us make amends to the cieatnre apace, 

And bear it ourselves now along.” 

‘‘Here’s a novelty for you ! a strange piece of fun I” 
Said those who the sight chanced to see ; 

'^Two donkeys, behold you, are carrying — 

The least donkey-like, sure of the three.” 

The complying old man would have yielded again, 
But now by experience taught, 

He discover’d that human opinion is vain^ — 

Its favour too dear to be bought. 

Let a conscience enlighten’d teach what should be done; 
And caution us what not to do — 

Instruct us what habits and customs to shun, 

What couise we may safely pursue.* 

— Ellen Roberts. 



* From Teinperance Reciter. 
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There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy. 

No chemic ait can counterfeit , 

It makes men rich m greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain ; 

Seldom it comes — to few from heaven sent, 

That much in little — all m nought — content.^ 

Contentedness is a duty we owe to ourselves, it 
being that without which it is impossible to be hapjjy. 
This contentedness is a well-pleasedness with that con- 
dition, whatevei it is, that God hath placed us in : not 
murmuring and repining at our lot, but cheerfullv 
welcoming whatsoever God sends. 

— “The Whole Duty of Man/’ 

In vain we drudge, in vain we fondly roam, 

Dor true content is only found at home ; 

In our own breasts the happy goddess lies, 

And freely grants her favours to the wise. 

Contentment consisteth not in adding more fuel, 
but in taking away some fire, not in multiplying of 
wealth, but in subtracting men’s desires. 

Contentment does not mean a killing out of desires, 
but a training of desires towards their legitimate ends. 
It IS a sort 0^ alchemical process by which the dros^ 
within IS turned into real gold.f 

® From Willye^B Mad^i'igals 

t From a 2?ajper, read by ManmohanduB D. Shroffs F. T S, 
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The noblest mind the best contentment has. 

— Spenser. 


When all within is peace, 

How nature seems to smile; 

Delights that never cease 
The livelong day beguile. 

From morn to dewy eve 

With open hand she showers 
Fresh blessings, to deceive 
And soothe the silent hours. 

It is content of heart 

Gives Nature power, to please ; 

The mind that feels no smart 
Enlivens all it sees, 

Can make a wintry sky 
Seem bright as smiling May, 

And evening^s closing eye 
As peep of early day. 

— OOWPEB. 

True contentment depends not upon what we have, 
but upon what Ve would have ; a tub was large enough 
for Diogenes, but a world was too little for Alexander. 

—Colton. 

Contentment is the highest heaven, contentment is 
the highest bliss. There is nothing higher than content- 
ment* Contentment stands as the highest. 

— “ MahabhJUata.” 

Greed brings woe, while contentment is all happiness. 

— Sayings of Ram^krishna.’^^ 


By M<un KUlhr. 
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Birth, wealth, and rank have all their comforts and 
discomforts. There is nothing in this world which ve 
can point to as being the source of real and unmixed 
comfort. He ^lone is comfortable, who feels satisfied 
with that condition in which he is, for the time, placed.* 

— ^‘‘Vishnu Purana.” 

He is rich who is content with his condition. 
Content is natural wealth. 

— Socrates. 

A contented mind is a treasure which perishes not* 

— Arabic Proverb, 

He who is ever contented, is possessed of true wealth; 
He who cherishes ambitious desires, is indigent and 
distressed ; 

Whenever you think that you are really unhappy, 
Look at others more unhappy and reconcile your- 
self to your lot 

— ^NARMADASHANKAR.t 

Oh contentment ! make me rich ; 

Por no riches surpasses thee. 

— Sadi’s Gulistan.J 


Contentment makes a man powerful. 

— Persian Proverb. 


® From Light on the Fuiihi with commentary and annotatiom by 
JP Shnmvde Mow. 
f A i^jardtijpoet. 

X Translated by Flatts. 
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Ll^e contented, you will be a king. 

— Arabic Pkovekb, 

Coutenment is happiness , everything else is misery; 
theiefore be content, and it will take you to the other 
shore, 

— TttkAram 

A contented mind is a continual feast. 

— Maxim. 

The contented man is rich, hungry and naked though 
le may be; but the covetous man is a beggai, though 
le may possess the whole world.i 

— “jAYlOAlir KHlBAD.”t 

Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content 
The quiet mind is richei than a crown . 

Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent . 

The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown. 

Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

— ^Robert Greene. 

’Tis better to be lowly bom. 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

— Shakespeare. 


^ A MardtJii j^oeL 

t From. Aneunt Iranum and Zoioaslnan Morals, ly D J. 
Medhom^ 
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The Prophet (Mohammed) said ; 

Be satisfied with what God has given you, that you 
may be the richest of men. 

— “Mishcat-ul-Masabih. 

Content 15 wealth, the riches of the mind , 

And happy he who can such riches find 

— Drydev 

Contentment is the chief good , contentment is called 
the (true) enjoyment , and the contented man gets the 
best repose. 

— “Toga Vasistha.” t 

A man gieedy of wealth, whose soul and senses are 
not kept in subjection, is discontented. All misfortunes 
are the lot of him whose mind is not contented. 

Whoe^ei has a contented mind, has all riches. To 
him whose foot is enclosed in a shoe, is it not as though 
the earth were carpeted with leathei 

Where have they, who, greedy of wealth, are run- 
ning here and theie, the happiness which those placid 
spirits enjoy, who are satisfied with the nectar of 
contentment 

— “ HlTOPADESHA.”t 

Virtues and discourses are, like friends, necessaiy 
m all fortunes , but those are the best which are friends 
m oui sadnesses, and support us in our sorrows and sad 
accidents ; and in this sense, no man that is virtuous can 
be friendless; nor hath any man reason to complain of 

* Translated from Amite ly Cajoiatn Maitleics, 

f Translated hy Tihdn LdUX MiUa 

J Prof Johnson^ s edition, 

29 
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the Divine providence, or accuse the public disorder o£ 
.things, or his own infelicity, since God hath appointed 
one remedy for all the evils in the world, and that is a 
contented spirit : for this alone mates a man pass 
through fire, and not be scorched; through seas, and not 
be drowned ; through hunger and nakedness, and want 
nothing. 

— Jebemy Tayloe. 


Contentment makes man wealthy — tell it then 
To the unsatisfied and world-o’er-wandering men, — 
They ne’er knew God, nor paid him worship due, 
Since with their lot they no contentment knew. 

— “AnvAr-i-Suhaili.” * 


Pride sleeps in a 
cotton nightcap. , 

I ■' 


gilded crown ; contentment in a 
— Chinese Proverb. 


The idle have no anxiety, the avaricious no ease ; 
The cowardly have no courage, the contented no 
grief. ' 

There is no water so holy as that of the river 
, Ganges, no nourishment like that of food-grains; 
There is no bliss like that of contentment, how 
often need it be said. 

— ISAmal. t 


There is .no sin greater than giving rein to desire ; 
ihere is no misery greater than discontent ; there is no 
calamity more direful than the greed of gain, 

— Teaching of Taoism. ^ 


^ Tramlated hy Eastwick, 
f A Qujatdti 
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A man's discontent is Ms worst evil. 


Poor indeed is he who thinks he has never enough. 

He has nothing who is not content with what he has. 

— Pobtughese Peoverb. 

0£ all quarrels the most senseless, the most boot- 
less, the most worrying is a quarrel with your cir- 
cumstances. 


We are angry with the Gods because any one is 
superior to us, forgetting how many are beneath us. 

— SElfEOA. 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 

You always do too little, or too much, 

— OOWPEB. 

Among other odd things "may be reckoned the im- 
pression which most of ns have that we should be better 
off in another situation than our own, and that if we 
had a little more money, or a little more land, or a few 
more comforts and luxuries, we should be much happier 
than we are now. Depend upon it, this is all a delusion. 
The better course for us to take will be to ask our- 
selves how we should be off if we had a little less 
money, a little less land, or a few less comforts and 
luxuries? For . this would make us ^‘content with such 
things as we have.”* 


^ From T6m;perance Reciter. 
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I£ all the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a 
public stock, in order to be specially distributed among 
the whole species, those who now think themselves the 
most unhappy would prefer the share they are possessed 
of before that which would fall to them by such a 
division. 

— SOCIIATES. 

Yea, but thou thinkest, ^thou art more miserable 
than the rest, other men are happy in respect of thee, 
their miseries .are but flea-bitings to thine, thou alone 
art unhappy, none so bad as thyself. Yet, if as Socra- 
tes said : All the men in the world should come and 
bring their grievances together, of body, mind, fortune,, 
sores, ulcers, madness, epilepsies, agues, and all those 
common calamities of beggary, want, servitude, imprison- 
ment, and lay them on a heap to be equally divided,, 
wonldst thou share alike and take thy portion, or be as 
thou art ? Without question thou wouldst be as thou art. 

— Burton. 

Never compare thy condition with those above thee ; 
but, to secure thy content, look upon those thousands 
with whom thou wouldst not, for any interest, change 
thy fortune and condition. 

And yet there is no wise or good man that would 
change persons or conditions entirely with any man in 
the world. It may be, he would have one iman’s 
wealth, added to himself, or the power of a second, or 
the learning of a third ; but still he would receive these 
into his own person, because he loves that best, and 
therefore esteems it best and therefore overvalues all 
that which he is before all that which any other man in 
the world can be. 


— Jeremy Taylor. 
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Man is the victim o£ discontent. He either looks 
Ifor happiness in his recollections o£ the past, or seeks 
it in the brilliant visions which his fancy has created 
of futurity; whereas the present should be the moment 
of enjoyment and preparation for the future. 

There are some individuals who complain bitterly 
of their connexions in life ; every body is unkind to 
them — every body thwarts their wishes — ^no one will go 
out of the way to serve them — nothing can be done for 
them at the right time or in the right manner — every 
thing goes amiss — even the very elements seem to con- 
spire against them — it is sure to rain when they want to 
go out &c. Ac. Well, surely, theirs is a pitiable and 
singularly unhappy lot, that nothing connected with them 
'Should be agreeable I But here is the secret of the 
business — they are selfish and unreasonable. While 
anxious -to have all their own wishes and whimsies grati- 
fied, they are careless whom they incommode and oppose; 
they expect that everything should give way to them ; 
that their business should be constantly attended to — 
with whosoever’s it may interfere, or however they may 
neglect what is expected of them ; and the more they 
are gratified, the [more unreasonable and discontented 
they become ; tintil, because all the world cannot be 
turned out of its way to meet their caprice, they fancy, 
that all the world is up in arms- against them. 

— “Domestic Life.” 

A wise man never complains of the^ destiny of 
Providence, nor thinks the universe in confusion when 
he is out of order. He does not look upon himself 
as a whole, separated and detached from every other 
part of nature, to be taken care of by itself and 
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for itself: he regards himself in the light in which he 
imagines the great genius of human nature, and of the 
world, regards him : he enters, if I may say so, into the 
sentiments of that Divine Being, and considers himself 
as an atom, a particle, of an immense and infinite system, 
which must and ought to he disposed of according to 
the conveniency of the whole. Assured of the wisdom 
which directs all the events of human life, whatever lot 
befalls him, he accepts it with joy, satisfied that, if he 
had known all the connections and dependencies of the 
different parts of the universe, it is the very lot which 
he himself would have wished for. 

— Adam Smith. 

A man who finds not satisfaction in himself, > seeks* 
for it in vain elsewhere. 

— ^Rochefoucauld. 

The Sage asked the Spirit of "Wisdom thus : where- 
fore do men regard these very little, these four things, 
which it is necessary for them to regard very much as 
warnings : the changeableness of the things of the world, 
and the death of the body, and the accountability of the 
soul, and the fear of hell? 

The Spirit of Wisdom answered thus: On account 
of the bewildering of the demon of avarice and of 
discontent, 

— MAIiTYO-I-KHAED.’’* 

Among the many methods which might be made use 
of for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only mention* 
the two following. First of all, a man should always 
consider how much he has more than he wanti ; and 

^ Tramhied %y E. W. yfesU 
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then, secondly, how much more unhappy he might be- 
than he really is. I 'am wonderfully pleased with the 
reply which Aristippus made to one who condoled him 
upon the loss of a farm. ‘^Why, said he, “I have 
three farms still, and you* have but one, so that I ought 
rather to be afflicted for you than yon for me.” In the* 
second place, the story of the honest Dutchman, who* 
up6n breaking his , leg by a fall from the mainmast, , told 
the standers by, it was a great mercy that it was not 
his neck; — we find an instance to the same purpose in? 
the life of Dr. Hammond, written by Bishop Fell. As 
this good man was troubled with a complication of dis- 
tempers, when! he had the gout upon him, he used to 
thank God that it was not the stone ; and when he had- 
the stone, that he had not both these distempers on him^ 
at the s 9 -me time. 

— Addison. 

Helps to contentedness : First to consider that what- 
ever our estate and condition in any respect be, it is 
that which is allotted us by God, and therefore it is 
certainly the best for us, he being much better able to judge 
for us than we for oprselves ; and therefore to be displeased 
at it, ie in efEect to say we are wiser than he. Second- 
ly consider thoroughly the vanity of all worldly things, 
how very little there is in them, while we have them ; 
and how uncertain we are to keep them ; but above all, 
in how little stead they will s^iand us at the day of death 
or judgment, and then thou canst not think any of them 
much worth the desiring and so wilt not be discontented 
for want of them. Thirdly sufiEer not thy fancy to, run 
on things thou hast not ; many have put themselves out 
of love with what they have, only by thinking what 
they want. He that sees his neighbour possess some- 
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what which himself hath not, is apt to think, how happy 
he should he, if he were in that man’s condition ; and 
in the meantime, never thinks of enjoying his own, 
which yet perhaps, in many respects, may be much 
tappier than that of his neighbour’s, which he so much 
admires : for we look but upon the outside of other 
men’s conditions : and many a man that is envied by 
his neighbour as a wonderful happy person, hath yet some 
secret trouble, which makes him think much otherwise 
of himself. Therefore never compare thy condition in, 
anything with those thoii countest more prosperous than 
thyself ; but rather do it with those thou knowest more 
unhappy, and then thou wilt find cause to rejoice in thy 
own portion. Fourthly consider how far thou art from 
-deserving any good thing from God, and then thou canst 
not but with Jacob Gen. xxxii, 10 confess that thou ai’t 
not worthy of the least of those piercies thou enjoyest, 
and instead of murmuring that they are no more wdll 
see reason to admire and praise the bounty of God, 
that they are so many. Fifthly, be often thinking 
of the joys laid up for thee in heaven ; look upon 
that as thy home, bn this world only as an inn, 
where thou art fain to take up in thy passage ; and 
then as a traveller expects not the same convenience 
at an inn, that he hath at home, so thou hast reason to 
be content with whatever entertainment thou findest 
here, knowing thou art upon thy journey to a place of 
infinite happiness, which will make an abundant amends 
for all the uneasiness and hardship thou canst suffer in 
the way. ^ Lastly, pray to God, from whom all c^ood 
things do come, that he will, to all his other blessincrg, 
add this of a contented mind, without which thou canst 
have no taste or relish of any other, 

‘^The Whole Duty of 
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Content can only be purchased by a virtuous life. 

— Moral Maxim. 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

— Proverb. 


Better half a loaf than no bread. 

It is better to have an egg to7day than a hen 
to-morrow. 

The circle of enjoyment comprehends 
Wife, children, books, a few warm-hearted friends : 
Man may with these contented be,, and spurn 
Those nothings, after which his neighbours yearn. 

— Lord Leigh. 

If we take a liberal survey of human life we shall 
see that the virtue of contentment is only to be exer- 
cised in those cases where nature has assigned an 
insuperable and ascertained barrier to our wishes, or 
where we have been visited with evils absolutely irre- 
mediable. If in these cases, we can soothe our minds 
down into patience, we do the very best thing, that can 
be done in the circumstances and deserve applause for 
it. But in our ordinary condition, a disposition to be 
contented with whatever is in our possession or within 
our reach, Would be equivalent to a call of * Halt I ’ to 
the progress of the whole social world. 

— Chambers. 

If we could take life’s blessings, as we find them, 
Making the most of bright or cloudy days, 
Departing* they would leave content behind them. 
And vague unrest be banished from our ways. 
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I will not sigh for vast domains, 

For festive halls and homes of pleasure, 

Nor do I seek redundant gains 
. To heap my huge and hoarded treasure ; 

But this I dare to ask, — a placid mind 
In every pulse of thought to heaven resign’d. 

— ^R. Montgomery. 

Oh let us not murmur, though clouds should arise, 

To darken our way ’neath these fair summer skies. 
By and hy they will pass far away from our sight. 
And leave the blue heavens more brilliantly bright. 
Just so will our pathway be chequered through life — 
Now gladness and sunshine, now sorrow and strife; 
Still let us not doubt, ’midst affliction and pain. 

The deep springs of hope in our breasts will remain. 

Should the hearts we have cherished prove faithless 
and cold. 

Be our murmurs repress’d, our vexation untold. 
Though the,, sun of our joy by their falsehood is set. 
Let us kindly forgive them, and strive to forget. - 
Then away with repining: .let our hearts be the 
shrine 

Around which love and charity closely entwine. 

Let the dove of content from our breasts never roam. 
But gladden and cheer^ both our path and our home. 

I.WOULD I WERE. 

The weary-grown labourer envies the lot 
Of his wealthy and indolent neighbour ; 

The rich man gets bored and laments he has not 
To obtain his subsistence by labour. 

The scholar yearns wildly for muscular powers 
And' the athlete for learning is ^hing ; 
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It’s strange, but it’s 'true; in this queer world 
of ours, 

We are all sempitemally crying 
I would I were” this, and “I would I were ” that, 
And would I were” — goodness knows what I 

If, perchance, some odd mortal should tell you that he 
With his lot is completely contented, 

Described in the ‘^bookofyour brain” he would be 
As a creature entirely demented. 

And, happen what may, the strange fact will remain. 
It’s our nature to growl and to grumble, 

Should each his most cherished prerogative gain, 
We should still be heard fiercely to mumble, 

*^1 would I were ” this, and ^‘I would I were ” that, 
And I would I were ” — goodness knows what ! 

— “ PlOK-ME-UP.” 

MY OOITSGIENGE IS MY GROWN. 

My conscience is my crown; ' 

Gontented thoughts my rest;' 

My heart is happy in itself; 

My hliss is in my breast. 

Enough, I reckon wealth; 

A mean, the surest lot ; 

That lies too high for base contempt. 

Too low for envy’s shot. 

My wishes are but few. 

All easy to fulfil : 

I make the limits of my power, 

The bounds unto my will. 

I have no hopes but one. 

Which is of heavenly reign ; 
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Effects attained, or not desired. 

All lower hopes refrain. 

I feel no care of coin ; 

Well-doing is my wealth j 

My mind to me an empire is, 

While grace affordeth health. 

I wrestle not with rage 

While fury’s flame doth burn ; 

It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth run. 

But when the flame is out, 

And ebbing wrath doth end, 

I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 

And taught with open proof, 

A tempered calm I find 

To be most solace to itself. 

Best cure for angry mind. 

No change of fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down : 

When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown; 

And when in froward mood, 

She moved an angry foe. 

Small gain I found to let her come. 

Less loss to let her go.* 

— Southwell. 




* Frm Poems for Young People* 
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29. CONVERSATION. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation; — 
and the pleasures of conversation are of course enhanced 
by every increase of knowledge. 

— ^The Eev. Syde-ey Smith. 

Study gives strength to the mind; conversation, grace. 
, — Sir W. Temple. 


Society and conversation are the most powerful 
remedies for ' restoring the mind to its tranquility, if, at 
any time, it has unfortunately lost it; as well as the 
best preservatives of that equal and happy temper, which 
is so necessary to self-satisfaction and enjoyment. 

— Adam Smith* 


Conversation makes one what he is. 

— Proverb. 


The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the 
next good sense, the third good humour, and the fourth wit. 

1 — Sir W. Temple. 


It is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, 
npr the brave, who guides the conversation, and gives 
measures to society. 

— Addisoh. 

In conversation, a wise man may be at a loss where 
to begin, but a fool never knows where to stop. 
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Have the art of conversation. That is where the 
real personality shows itself. No act in life requires 
more attention, though it be the commonest thing in 
life. You must either lose or gain by it. If it needs 
care to write a letter,, which is but a deliberate and 
written conversation, how much more the ordinary kind 
in which there is occasion for a prompt display of intel- 
ligence ? Experts feel the pulse of the soul in the tongue; 
wherefore the sage said, “Speak, that I may know thee.” 

In conversation discretion is more important than 
eloquence. 

The tongue is a wild beast : once let loose it is 
difficult to chain. It is the pulse of the soul, by which 
wise men judge of its health : by this pulse a careful 
observer feels every movement of the heart. ^ 

If any man offend not in word, the same is a per^ 
feet man, and able also to bridle the whole body, 

— “ Bible-James 3.” 


Speak evil of no one. 

— Mahomed. 


One of the best rules for conversation is never to 
say a thing which any of the company can reasonably 
wish we had rather left unsaid. 

— Steene, 


There is nothing so good to the human heart as 
well agreed conversation, when you know that your 
companion will answer to your thought as the anvil 
meets the hammer, ringing sound to merry stroke ; better 

® From Gracian^s, Art of Worldly Wisdom, translated from the 
Banish hy Jacobs. 
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than -wine, better than sleep, like love itself — ^for love 
is agreement of thought,* 

A dearth of -words a woman need not fear; 

Bnt ’tis a task indeed to learn to hear ; 

In that the skill of conversation lies : 

That shows or makes you both polite and wise. 

— Young. 


“There is nothing,” says Plato, “so delightful as 
the hearing or speaking of truth.” “For this reason,” 
adds Addison, “there is no conversation so agreeable a^ 
that of the man of integrity, who hears without any 
intention to betray, and speaks without any intention to 
deceive. 

In conversation boldness now bears sway, 

But know,, that nothing can so foolish be, 

As empty boldness : therefore first assay 
To stufE thy mind with solid bravery ; 

Then march on gallant, get substantial worth : 

Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

— George Herbert. 

VICES OF CONVERSATION. 

1. One of the most conspicuous vices of conversa- 
tion is the habit by which some are characterised, of 
assenting too readily. They are full of yes, yes’s, and 
precisely so’s, and are so eager to believe whatever is 
told, and to approve of any speculative doctrine that is 
advanced, that it would be easy to make them sanction 
the wildest absurdity or cause them to contradict them- 
selves twice every five minutes. 

^ From Thoughts from' Writings of Richard Jefferies, 
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2. An equally conspicuous vice o£ conversation is 
that o£ perpetual dissent and challenging. In conversa- 
tion, we are not to expect everything that is said to be 
said with all the correctness that we look £or in a book. 
The natural power o£ the human memory does not admit 
o£ perfect correctness. A moderate [latitude is there- 
fore to he allowed, even in matters of fact ; it is 
enough, indeed, if the parties speak with the wish of 
attaining truth, and avoiding falsehood. 

3. A third vice in conversation is a tendency to 

advance and maintain no views like those which the 
generality of men advance and maintain. Some people 
can think upon no subject, as the bulk of mankind 
think. Whatever be the general disposition, or tone of 
opinion at any time, they are quite in an opposite 
strain. They are always in the minority. In things 
which mankind approve of, they see evils ; and in the 
things which mankind condemn, they see virtues, im- 
perceptible to all other eyes but theirs. * # * # 

In truth, they have no consistent principles. They 
are at no pains to ascertain the real merits of anything. 
They think themselves judging, when they are only act- 
ing under the influence of a blind sentiment, the pride 
of singularity. 

— Ohambbbs. 

Give the body the nourishment, the exercise, the 
fresh air, the sunlight it requires, keep it clean, and then 
think of it as little as possible. In your thoughts and 
in your conversation never dwell upon the negative side. 
Don^t talk of sickness and disease. By talking of these 
you do yourself harm, and you do harm to those who 
listen to you. Talk of those things that will make people 
the better for listening to you. Thus yoti will infect 
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them with health and strength — and not with weakness 
and disease. 

— ^Ralph Waldo Trine. 


The power o£ endurance is best shown in the case 
of him, who has to hear, unresistingly, for hours at a 
time, the droning of a tedious talker. 

Those afflicted with the talking mania rarely appear 
to remember that talk is not, necessarily, conversation. 
A good conversationalist is a treasure. He never bores 
you — he never wearies you. His presence is welcome, and 
his words fitly spoken make the listener better and 
stronger, and he compels a return of good things on your 
own part that you never dreamt yourself capable of. 

Hail, Conversation, soothing power 

Sweet goddess of the social hour I 

« # « « « 

Hail Conversation, heavenly fair, 

Thou bliss of life, and balm of care I 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Let education’s moral mint 
The noblest images imprint ; 

Let Taste her curious touchstone hold, 

To try if standard be the gold; 

But ’tis thy commerce, Conversation, 

Must give it use by circulation ; 

That noblest commerce of mankind, 

Whose precious merchandise is mind I 

— Hannah More. 
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30 . COUNTRY (LOVE Of.) 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead," 
Who never to himself hath said> 

“ This is my own, my native land I ” 

Whose heart hath never within him burned. 

As home his foosteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand I — 

If such there breathe : go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung, 

— SOOTT. 

Thou spot' of ^rth, where from my bosom. 

The first weak_fcones of nature rose. 

Where first cropped the stainless blossom 
Of pleasure yet unmixed with woes ; 

Where, with my new-borh' powers delighted, 

I tripped beneath a mother’s hand — 

In thee the quenchless flame was lighted, 

That sparkles for my native land. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam. 
His first best country ever is at home, 

— Goldsmiih. 



CO UNTEY (LO VE OF). 

A love of the country in which we were horn and 
brought up, is one of the afiEections of our nature. It 
is felt by the natives of almost every land, however 
rude they may be, or however worthless the country 
may appear to other people. This affection is not with- 
out its use when ‘it is kept within rational bounds. It 
gives the peopile of each country an interest in their 
common soil, prompting them to defend it from the at- 
tacks of other nations, to promote its general interests, and 
to feel kindly towards all who belong to it. * * * ^ ^ 

But the love of country, while thus good in mo- 
deration, becomes absurd and mischievous when carried 
to excess, or not governed by reason. We must not 
allow it to blind us to our defects as a nation, or to 
errors calling for correction in our social policy. We 
must not, because we love our own country, hate or 
despise other countries and their inhabitants ; that would 
be as bad as if every man were to think so highly of 
himself, as to believe that no other person had equal 
honour or virtue. While ready, also, to defend our 
country from unjust aggression, we must take care 
lest a disposition arise in us to take up arms without 
sufldcient provocation against neighbouring countries ; for 
war is a tremendous evil, which should never be resorted to- 
but under the strongest necessity. While seeking to pro- 
mote the interests of our country in its manufactures and 
commerce, we must not allow ourselves to suppose tihat by 
inj’uring other countries in these matters, our own coun- 
try will be benefited. Every country has, on the con- 
trary, an interest in the prosperity of all other countries; 
for when a country is prosperous, it becomes able to buy 
from others what those others have to sell. In short, all 
the rules for the conduct of individuals apply equally to 
nations. We are to love ourselves so far as to seek by 
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all fair means, to advance our own interests, but we are 
also to love our fellow-creatures, and do them all the 
^ood in our power. So a nation may love itself so far 
as to seek, by all fair means, to advance its own in« 
terests ; but it is also to love its own neighbours, and to 
do them all possible good, but certainly no evil. Such 
conduct is good for both parties ; for the more comfor- 
-table, happy and good our neighbours are, the pleasanter 
and more profitable it is for us to live in the midst of 
them; and the more prosperous, contented and peaceful 
other countries are, the better it is for the prosperity 
and tranquility of our own.* 

In love of home the love of country has its rise. 




^ From The Moral Class-JBooJc* 
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31. COURACC-BRAVERY-BOLDNCSS &c. 

We generally denote by courage a disposition to face 
danger of any kind withont shrinking. It is a quality 
which excites general admiration, whether it is shown in 
self-defence, or in aiding others, or even when we . do- 
not see any benefit resulting from the particular exhi- 
bition of it.* 

Courage consists in being resolute in a good cause, 

— Moral Maxim. 

Courage is generosity of the highest order, for the 
brave are prodigal of the most precious things. Our 
blood is nearer and dearer to us than our money, and 
our life than our estate. 

— Colton. 

A great deal of talent is lost in the world for the 
want of a little courage. Every day sends to the grave 
a number of obscure men, who have only remained in 
obscurity because their timidity has prevented them from 
making a first effort, and who, if they could have been 
induced to begin, would in all probability have gone great 
lengths in fame. 

— Sydney Smith. 

The mam of true courage feels no fear.f 

— Confucius. 


* From Skdgwick's Methods of Ethics. 

• 1 “ From M,arshmcirC8 Worles of Confucius. 
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Courage that grows with constitution, often forsakes 
a man when he has occasion for it ; courage which 
arises from a sense of duty, acts in a uniform manner. 

— ^Addison. 

Self-control is only courage under another name. 
Necessity does the work of courage.* 


Eashness borrows the name of courage, but it is of 
another race and nothing allied to that virtue, the one 
descends in a direct line from prudence, the other from 
folly and presumption. 


The most perilous hour of a person’s life is when he 
is tempted to despond. The man who loses his courage* 
loses all ; there is no more hope for him than of a dead 
man. But it matters not how poor he may be, how 
much pushed by circumstances, how much deserted by 
friends, how much lost to the world ; if he only keeps 
his courage, holds up his head, works on with his hands, 
and with unconquerable will determines to be and do 
what becomes a man, all will be well. It is nothing 
outside of him, that kills, but what is within, that makes 
or unmakes. 

It is moral courage that characterises the highest 
order of manhood and womanhood — the courage to seek 
and speak the truth ; the courage to be just ; the courage 
to be honest ; the courage to resist temptation ; the 
courage to' do one’s duty. If men and women do not 

* From Sayings from the Works of George Eliotj selected hy 
AUmnder Maln^ 
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possess this virtue, they have no security whatever for 
the preservation of any other. 

— Smiles. 

The brave man is not he who feels no fear. 

For that were stupid and irrational ; 

But he, whos€) noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 

Baillie. 

It is the character of a brave and resolute man not 
to be ruffled in adversities and not to be in such confusion 
as to desert his post, as we say, but to preserve presence 
•of mind and the exercise of reason without departing 
from bis purpose. 

— Cicero. 

Life every man holds liear ; but the brave man 

Holds honour far more precious — dear than life. 

— Shakespeare. 

The brave man seeks not popular applause, 

Nor overpower’d with arms, deserts his cause ; 
Unsham’d, though foil’d, he does the best he’can, 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. 

— Drtdbn. 

Fortitude without wisdom is but rashness. 


The ,man who has got fortitude brings his mis- 
fortunes to an end. 

Becomes famous among the people, and again 
makes a fortune for himself. 

— DalpatrAm."^ 


* A GujarUi ]poeU 
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A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and e’en a stranger recommends. 

— Pope. 

The coward only threatens when he is secure, 

— Goethe. 

Any. coward can fight a battle when he’s sure of 
winning ; but give me the man who has pluck to fight 
when he’s sure of losing.* 

The man fwho fears nothing is not less powerful 
than he who is feared by every one. 

— SOHILIiEPw. 


He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all. 

— ^Mabquis of Montrose. 

This is well to be weighed ; that boldness is ever 
blind ; for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences. 
Therefore it is ill in counsell, good in execution ; so that 
the right use of bold persons is that they never com- 
mand in chief, but be seconds, and under the direction 
of others. For in counsell, it is good to see dangers ; 
and in execution, not to see them, except they be very 
great. 

— Bacon. 


♦ From Sayings from the ' Worhs of George EUot^ selected 
Alexander Main. 
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A famous city had three gates, and on the first tho 
inscription was, “ Be bold ” ; and on the second gate 
yet again, “ Be bold, and evermore be bold ” ; and on 
the third it was written, ^'Be not too bold/' 

“Come and take them”, was the reply of Leonidas, 
King of Sparta, to the messengers sent by Xerxes to 
Thermopyloe. Xerxes said, “ Go and tell those madmen 
to deliver up their arms/’ Leonidas replied, Go and 
tell Xerxes to come and take them.”* 

Wellington was once in great danger of being drowned 
at sea. It was bedtime, when the captain of the vessel 
came to him and said, “It will soon be all over with 
us.” “Very well,” answered the Duke, “then I shall 
not take off my boots.” 

Keep up your courage, friend. 

Nor falter on the track — 

Look up, toil bravely on. 

And scorn to languish back. 

A true heart rarely fails to win, 

A will can make a way — 

The darkest night will yield at last 
Unto the perfect day. 




* From E&o, Dr> Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
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32. CRIME. 

The leading fact which prests onr attention is that 
every crime proceeds from an ahnse of some faculty pr 
other ; and the question immediately arises, whence 
originates the tendency to abuse ? The answer from 
three sources. 

First : From particular faculties being too active ; what 
is the cause of particular faculties being too 
active in individuals? In answer, I point to 
the law of hereditary descent, by which the 
faculties most energetic in the parents de- 
termine those which shall predominate in 
the child. 

Secondly : From great excitement produced by external 
causes ; undue excitement may arise from the 
individual being pressed by want of food, 
stimulated by intoxicated liquors, seduced by 
evil example, and from a variety of other 
unfavourable influences. 

Thirdly : From ignorance of what are uses and what 
are abuses of the faculties. Abuses may arise 
from sheer want of knowledge concerning 
the constitution of the mind, and its relations 
to external objects. 

The first cause — the great preponderance of the 
animal propensities — cannot, by any means yet known, be 
summarily removed. Intellect, therefore, points out an 
alternative — ^that of supplying, by moral and physical 
restraint, the control which, in a brain better constituted, 
is accorded by the moral and intellectual faculties ; 
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an short, o£ placing the offender under such a degree 
o£ effective control as absolutely to prevent the abuse 
of his faculties. 

The second cause — great excitement from without — 
may be removed by withdrawing the individual from the 
influence of the unfavourable external circumstances to 
which he is exposed. The very restraint and control 
which serve to effect the first object will directly tend 
to accomplish the second at the same time. 

The third cause — ^namely, ignorance — ^may be removed 
by conveying instruction to the intellectual, and training 
to the moral, and religious powers. 

— Geobge Oombe. 


Stand in dread of guilt, and deem the smallest 
offence great : for a slight ailment becometh a dreadful 
disease. 

— ‘‘ Desatir.”"* 


Make atonement for the offence which you may have 
committed. 


— Desatir.’’"*" 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

— Shakespeare. 


Labour is one of the best antidotes to crime. 

— Smiles. 


Every man is to 
proved to be guilty. 


be presumed innocent till he is 
— Blaokstonb. 


Translated ly Mulla Firus Bin Kaus^ edited by B, J*. Medhora. 
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33. DAINCER- 

There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginnings and onsets of things. Dangers are no 
more light, if they once seem light; and more dangers 
haye deceived men, than forced them. Nay, it were 
better, to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches; for if a man watch too long, it is 
odds he will fall asleep. On the other side to be de- 
ceived with too long shadows, and to shoot off before 
the time, or to teach dangers to come on by over early 
buckling towards them, is another extreme. The ripeness 
or unripeness of the occasion must ever be well weighed, 
and generally first to watch and then to speed. 

— Bacok-. 

Better to be despised for too anxious apprehension 
than ruined by too confident 'security. The way to be 
safe is never to feel secure. 

— Btjeke. 

Apprehended dangers are defended dangers. 

A danger foreseen is half avoided. 

The hard-won is the dearly-prized ; the easy fool 
who flies 

At danger’s first approach, will die as ignorant as 
he was born ; 

But he who faces it and braves it, though it over- 
come him, 

Will learn to conquer even by being conquered. 

— Ohaelbs H. Hangeb, 
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Better face a clanger once than be always in fear, 

— MAxi:\r. 


The absent danger greater still appears. 

And less he fears, who ’s near the thing he fears. 

— Daniel. 

Yet needless dangers never madly brave, 

Kick not thy naked foot against a nail. 

’Tis wisdom to bew'are, 

And better Ehnn the bait than struggle in the snare* 

— Deyden. 


All difficulties are but easy, when they are known, 

-Shakbspeaee, 


HYMN. 

(In times of distress and danger.) 

Oh God, that madest earth and sky, the darkness 
and the day, 

Give ear to this Thy family, and help us when we 
pray ! 

For wide the waves of bitterness around our vessel 
roar, 

And heavy grows the pilot’s heart to view the rocky 
shore I 

— Hebbe. 


-E3E3QGE3E3aGDE3E3a- 
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34. DAY AND HOW TO PASS IT. 

For all thy -wondrous mercies past, 

My grateful voice I raise; 

While thus I quit the bed o£ rest, 

Creation’s Lord to praise. 

— Hakna Mobb. 


When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty : true hearts ispread and heave, 
Unto their God as flowers do to the sun ; 

Give him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 

— H. Vaughan. 

About a couple of hours before sunrise, pious men 
should be up on their legs. 

Should shake off sleep and pray to God, saying 
“ Thou art but one, Oh Lord I” 

The ascetics should look to religious meditation, love 
and pleasure the worldly should forego ; 

Those learned in the Vedas should contemplate the 
Vedas, the Vaishnavas should worship the deity 
Krishna. 

Poets should begin to compose good poems, the 
generous should give charitable gifts ; 

A virtuous wife should wait upon her husband and 
attend to his commands. 

Each one should mind one’s own proper duties, bear-^ 
ing in mind the mysterious law of action ; 
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Oh men and women I worship devontly the Lord o£ 
poet Narsinha and you will be free from the 
shackles of frequent births. 

— Naesinha Mehta.^ ' 

Morning comes, the nurse of all, 

Like a matron at whose call. 

All that dwell the house within, 

Their appointed task begin.f 


Oh, sacred is the eventide. 

And holy is the twilight hour ; 

’Tis then that feels the inmost heart 
Of men the great Creator’s power. 

And he may commune with his God, 

Meeting his maker face to face, 

In these his works, which all proclaim 
How vast His love, how great His grace. 

HOW TO PASS THE DAY. 

Arise early ; serve God devoutly, and the world 
busily ; do thy work wisely ; give thine alms secretly ; 
go by the way gravely ; answer the people demurely ; 
go to thy meat appetitely ; sit thereat discreetly ; of thy . 
tongue be not too liberal ; arise therefrom temperately. 
Go to thy supper soberly, and to thy bed merrily and 
sleep surely. 

— Dame Julia Baenes. 


* A Gujardti jaoet. 

f From Sjpecimens of Old Indian Poetry ly Griffith, from Mrs. 
Manning's Ancient and Mediaeval India. 
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USEFUL INSTRUCTION. 


DAILY DUTIES OF AN ARYA. 

1. Have the habit of rising before sunrise, do not lie 

idly in bed after sleep has left you, but at once 
cro to answer the call of nature, then cleanse the 
teeth, and taking your ablutions worship Grod. 
(This practice will promote health, and elevate the 
soul and the mind). 

2. Study good works. 

3. Perform a ‘^Havan’’^ in the house daily, and, if 

not, at least once a week. 

4. Always look after the health, actions, and education 

of your own children and those around you. 

5. Exercise the body every day in proportion to its 

powers. 

€. Always go out for a walk in the pure open air 
either in the morning or in the evening. 

7. Be every morning remembering the God that is 

within you and that awards fruits according to 
your actions (so that you may be saved from 
evil deeds.) 

8. Every morning think upon the frailty of life and 

the unsubstantial nature of the world. (This will 
direct yon towards performing your duties.) 

9. At night every day before going to bed, recollect 

how often you told lies, and how and whom you 
injured during the day; and then take a solemn 
vow, regarding God as the witness, that you will 
never repeat such misdeeds ; and if possible make 
a note of such actions and such vows in your 
diary, and read it daily. 

* The lurning of prescribed articles in a consecrated fire for pur^ 
poses of purification. 
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I£ you daily practise this, ere long you iwill make 
an excellent type o£ man. 

— SwAMi AtmAnandji.* 

The day begun with serious reflection and prayer, 
and ended with self-examination and prayer, will most 
probably be spent as every day should be. 

— Rev. Dk. Carpenter. 


The day is immeasurably long to him who knows 
not how to value and use it. 


— Goethe. 


King Alfred the Great, who is looked upon as a 
pattern of all kingly and private virtues had apportioned 
work for every hour, and it was his rule to do the 
appointed work at the appointed hour. He had divided 
the whole day into three parts, each of 8 hours. He 
had allotted eight hours to sleep, dinner, and exercise, 
even though he might be in the clutches of a cruel 
disease; but of the remaining 16 hours, he devoted 8 
hours to reading, writing and praying; and the remain- 
ing 8 hours to ofldcial work. Because time is not a 
trifling thing ; is not one which should be spent uselessly ; 
but it is a great gift of God, and we ought to give an 
account for it to the Donor. That great man thus 
constantly thought of time. 


Six hours, in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix. 

— Lines quoted by Sir E. Coke. 


^ An Arya7i Philosopher. 

as 
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Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 

— Sib W. Jokes. 

I have worked for more than twelve hours a day for 
fifty years on an average. 


— ^Websteb. 



35. DEATH. 


To every man npon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

It is as natural to die as to he born. Death openetli 
the gate to good fame and extinguisheth envy. 

— Bacon. 

Happiness and misery succeed each other, gladness 
is followed by sadness ; 

Whoever is born is destined to die, all wisdom being 

vain. 

— Samal.^ 

What’s sprung from earth dissolves to earth again, 
And heaven-born things fly to their native seat. 

Some die to-day, and some to-morrow, some at day 
and some at night ; 

Some die in the prime of youth, and some die old, 
some that die are men, and some are women ; 

Fever is the cause in some cases, while some are 
suicides ; 

The death of some is caused by luxurious living, 
some die of disease or snake-bite ; 

In some cases, indigestion or hydrophobia is the 
cause, some perish in obstinate fight ; 

One way or another, none can escape Death’s sting, 
see and consider, says Samal. 

— SAmal.’^ 


* A Gujardtijpoet, 
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Nothing can we call our own but death. 

The three conquerors of the world are Fashion, 
Love, and Death, 

' I 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of death? 

— GtRAY. 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 

In every place 

Death’s footsteps fall. Nor triple-bolted gate. 

Nor brazen wall, can shut from man his fate. 

— Robert Lytton. 

Leaves have their time to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the noi’th wind’s breath, 
And stars to set ; but all — 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0 death I 

— Mrs. Hemans. 

One may live as a conqueror, or a magistrate, or a 
king, but he must die as a man. The bed of death brings 
every human being to his pure individuality. 

The oldest deaf and dumb asylum is the grave. 
Sport not with life, nor fear death. 

He that fears death, lives not. 


— Proverb. 
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Cowards die many times before tbeir death ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come. 

— Shakespeaee. 

We need not fear to die when death 
To ns gives sign and warning. 

For if we ’ve bravely done our best, 

We ’ll pass from night to morning. 

Submit thy fate to Heaven’s indulgent care, 

Though all seems lost, ’tis impious to despair, 

The tracks of Providence like rivers wind, 

And though immerged in earth from human eyes. 
Again break forth, and more conspicuous rise. 

Man makes a death which nature never made ; 

Then on the point of his own fancy falls. 

And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one. 

— Young. 

Since every man who lives is born to die, 

And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind what happens let us bear, 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond our 
care. 

Like pilgrims to the appointed place we tend, 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. 

— Db-yden. 


There is no man sorry for death itself, but only for 
the time of death; every one knowing that it is a bond 
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never forfeited to God. If, then, we know the same to 
be certain and inevitable, we ought withal to take the 
time of his arrival in as good part as the knowledge. 

— Sir W, Raleigh. 

Nothing would be less useful than to fill the mind 
with gloomy images of death, and to torment the pre- 
sent by apprehensions as to the future. Religion does 
not require nor countenance any such morbid anxiety; 
yet it is good also to sober the thoughts with the con- 
sciousness of life’s frailty and death’s certainty- It is 
good above all to live every day as we would wish to 
have done when we come to die. We need not keep 
the dread event before us, but we should do our work 
and duty as if we were ever waiting for it, and ready 
to encounter it. 

— John Tulloch. 

That which is born expires, what blossoms does fade ; 

Whatever is filled becomes empty, what rises falls. 

All that is green dries, the new in time gets old ; 

Everything under the sun has its end. Time is the 
destroyer of all ; 

When celestial beings and fiends, gods, demi-gods 
and demons. 

Even god Indra and such others die in course of 
nature, much less can man hope to escape. 

— SAmal."^ 

There is no escaping the grasp of death, you may 
grieve at it or rejoice; 

What is the use of grieving for it then, let us rather 
bear it cheerfully. 

— DalpateAm.I 


^ A Gujardti poet. 


f AGujardti poet. 
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“ To love life without fearing death ” is the only 
means of living happy and dying at a good old age. 
People who dread death seldom attain longevity. If 
death presents itself to ns nnder a repulsive and terrifying 
aspect, it is solely owing to our habits and j^rejudices 
having perverted our feelings. It is the darkening the 
room, the faces full of grief and desolation, the moaning 
and crying, that made death terrific. Sleep and death are 
twins,” said the poets of antiquity. Why then should we 
fear death, when we daily invoke its brother as a friend ! 
Why then should we dread the last moment, when we 
are prepared for its advent by so many other moments 
of a similar character ? Death is as natural as life. 
Both come to us in the same way, without our con- 
sciousness, without our being able to determine the advent 
of either. No one knows the exact moment when he goes 
to sleep, none will know the exact moment of his death. 
Such are the consolations which philosophy presents to 
timid minds that fear death. 


He, who fears death, has already lost the life he 
covets. 


He who is not afraid of death can 
wishes to do. 


do whatever he 
— DayarIm."^ 


There are three things of which one can never tire ; 
health, life and wealth. 


— “JaVIDAN KHIRAD.”t 


^ A Gujardti jpoet. 

f From Ancient Ifanian and Zoroaeirian Morale ly D. J, Medhora. 
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''Oh with what joy would I resign my breath I” 
The wretch exclaims, and prays for instant death e 
The fiend approaching, he inverts his prayer, 

“Oh grant me life, and double all my care!”’*^ 

0 ! why doe wretched men so much desire 
To draw their dayes unto the utmost date, 

And doe not rather wish them soon expire; 
Knowing the miseries of their estate, 

And thousand perills which them still awate, 
Tossing them like a boate amid the mayne. 

That every houre they knock at Deathes gate I 
And he that happie seemes, and least in payne. 

Yet is as nigh his end as he that moat doth playne. 

— Spenser. 

Long not for death, nor hanker after life ; 

Calmly expect thy own appointed time, 

E’en as a servant reckons on his hire, f 

— Manu, 


Death is the greatest of Earth’s illusions. There is 
no death but only changes in life conditions. 

— “The Ancient Wisdom.” 

It is as natural to die as it, is to live. In fact, life 
itself is “ a daily death.” As far as yesterday is con- 
cerned, we are already dead. Literally speaking, we 
exist but in the present. In a few brief years both 
mind and body undergo as complete a revolution as the 
change from animal to vegetable existence. We are at 
last no more the same beings, than echoes are original 
sounds. We bear but a faint resemblance to our former 
selves Had we dropped into the grave in our dawn of life, 

^ From BewicWs Select Fables, 
f From Indian Wisdom ly Monies William^m 
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our childhood would not have been more unequivocally 
dead than it now is. Our youth must also die, and 
next our manhood, and when old age, says Motaigne^ 
is carried to the tomb, it is but an additional death. 

— D. L. Richardson. 


The true view o£ death as a natural institution, is 
that it is an essential part o£ the system o£ organiza- 
tion ; that birth, growth and arrival at maturity 
completely imply decay and death in old age as morning 
and noon imply evening and night, as spring and summer 
imply harvest, or as the source o£ a river implies its 
termination. 

— G-eorge Oombe. 

A question was once asked o£ king Yudhisthira, 
‘‘What is the most wonder£ul thing on this earth?’’ 
And the king replied, “Every day people are dying 
around us, and yet men think they will never die.” 

We need men who will teach us first how to live. 
Living quite invariably precedes dying. This also is 
true that when we once know how to live, and live in 
accordance with what we know, then the dying, as we 
term it, will in a wonderfully beautiful manner take care 
o£ itself. It is in fact the only way in which it can be 
taken care of. 

— Ralph Waldo Trine. 


"We die as we live. 


— ^Ttjrkish Proverb. 


Of the dead or absent speak well, or not at all. 


34 
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0 speak not lightly o£ the dead 
Stilled is the pale, cold brow I 
Though tears for him ye may not shed, 

Speak softly, kindly now. 

Sweet is the memory of departed worth. 

The hand of death is ever, in my opinion, too severe 
and too sudden when it falls upon such as are eimployed 
in some immortal work. The sons of sensuality, who 
have no views beyond the present hour, terminate with 
each day the whole purpose of their existence ; but 
those who look forward to posterity, and endeavour to 
transmit their names with honour to future genera- 
tions by useful labours — to such death is always immature, 
as it ever snatches them from amidst some unfinished 
design. 

— Pliny. 


Old men go to death; death comes to young men. 

How shocking must thy summons be, 0 Death I 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ; 

Who, counting on long years of pleasure here. 

Is quite unfurnish’d for that world to come I 

— Blaib. 


The hour of my departure’s come, 

I hear the voice that calls me home : 
At last, 0 Lord, let trouble cease, 
And let thy servant die in peace I 
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BEFORE DEATH. 

Oh, i£ you’d speak a kindly word, 

Do not too long delay it, 

But let it by our ears be heard — 

We fain would hear you say it. 

Of friendly cheer our hearts have need 
Along life’s pathway dreary ; 

Remember we can never read 
Our own obituary. 

If there’s a deed which you can do 
To ease our yoke of sorrow, 

Oh, do it with a purpose true 
Nor wait for the to-morrow. 

Make all gur hearts with joy to laugh, 

While we are with you love us, 

We’ll never see the epitaph, 

You’ll kindly place above us. 

If you have loving gifts to make. 

Do not too long withhold them ; 

But give them now that we may take 
And in our hearts enfold them. 

Oh, crown us with a wreath to-day I 
Our hungry spirits ask it; 

We ’ll never see the rich bouquet, 

You place upon our casket. 

— “ Pick-me-up.” 


THE LAY OF DEATH. 

How terrible is Death ! — ^how grim I ” 
No, Sons, I say you, no — 

He is not thus, if we with him 
Will but familiar grow. 
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If we will often on him think, 

And hold our [Friend to be : 

Then Fear will from his presence shrink, 

A baffled enemy. 

We know that Death still waits on Birth, 

That Life expects its close, 

That the most live-long joy of earth 
But for an instant blows. 

Count we our Fourscore years and Ten, 

And be they all Delight, 

Yet, once enjoy’d, they are pass’d — and then 
Seem but an arrow’s flight. 

Ask not, How long, but ask How well. 

Has this or that man sped ? — 

How high his bosom’s generous swell 
Has kept his valiant head? 

Ask, if to deeds of bold intent 
When call’d, he came — he ran ? 

Was he, of all his Regiment, 

Ever the foremost man ? 

Has he, from craft and malice free, 

Pursued his straightway path ? 

Ah no ! — ^to him, and such as he 
Death nought of terror hath. 

— J. H. Merivalf.. 

THE COURT OF DEATH. 

Death, on a solemn night of state, 

In all his pomp of terror sate : 

Th’ attendants of his gloomy reign, 

Diseases dire, a ghastly train I 
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Crowd the vast court. With hollow tone, 

A voice thus thunder’d from the throne : 

“ This night our minister we name. 

Let every servant speak his claim ; 

Merit shall bear this ebon wand.” 

All, at the word, stretch’d forth their hand. 

Fever, with burning heat possess’d, 
Advanced, and for the wand address’d. 

“ I to the weekly bills appeal, 

Let those express my fervent zeal ; 

On every slight occasion near. 

With violence I persevere,” 

Next gout appears with limping pace, 
Pleads how he shifts from place to place ; 
From head to foot how swift he flies, 

And every joint and sinew plies ; 

Still working when he seems suppress’d. 

A most tenacious, stubborn guest. 

A haggard spectre from the crew 
Crawls forth, and thus asserts his due ; 

** ’Tis I who taint the sweetest joy. 

And in the shape of love destroy : 

My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless face. 
Prove my pretention to the place.” 

Stone urged his over-growing force ; 

And next consumption’s meagre corse. 

With feeble voice that scarce was heard, 
Broke with short coughs, his suit pref err’d : 

“ Let none object my lingering way, 

— I gain, like Fabius, by delay ; 

Fatigue and weaken every foe 
By long attack, secure, though slow.” 

Plague represents his rapid power, 

Who thinn’d a nation in an hour. 
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All spoke their claim, and hoped the wand^ 
Now expectation hnshM the band ; 

When thus the monarch from the throne • 

“ Merit was ever modest known. 

What, no physician speak his right ! 

None here ! but fees their toils requite I 
Let then Intemperance take the wand, 

Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 

You, Fever, Gout, and all the rest, 

(Whom wary men, as foes, detest,) 

Forego your claim ; no more pretend ; 
Intemperance is esteem’d a friend ; 

He shares their mirth, their social joys. 

And as a courted guest destroys. 

The charge on him must justly fall, 

Who finds employment for you all.” 

— John 


THE THREE WARNINGS. 

The tree of deepest root is found, 

Least willing still to quit the ground ; 

’Twas therefore said by ancient sages. 

That love of life increas’d with years : 

So much, that in our latter stages, 

W^hen pains grow sharp, and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 

This great afEection to believe. 

Which all confess, but few perceive, 

If old assertions can’t prevail, 

Be pleas’d to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay,. 
On neighbour Dobson’s wedding day, 

Death call’d aside the jocund groom 
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With him into another room ; 

And looking grave, — ‘*Tou must,” says he, 
^‘Quit your sweet bride and come with me.”^ 

“ With you I and quit my Susan’s side I 
With you!” the hapless husband cried: 

Young as I am ; ’tis monstrous hard ! 

Besides, in truth. I’m not prepar’d: 

My thoughts on other matters go. 

This is my wedding-night, you know.” 

What more he urg’d I have not heard: 

His reason could not well be stronger; 

So Death the poor delinquent spar’d. 

And left to live a little longer. 

Yet calling up a serious look, 

His hour-glass trembled while he spoke — 
‘"'Neighbour,” he said, “Farewell: no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour ; 

And farther, to avoid all blame 
0£ cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for preparation, 

And fit you for your future station. 

Three several warnings you shall have, 

Before you ’re summon’d to the grave. 

Willing for once I’ll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve; 

In hopes you ’ll have no more to say, 

But when I call again this way 
Well pleas’d the world will leave.” 

To these conditions both consented. 

And parted, perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befel, 

How long he liv’d, how wise, how well, 

How roundly he pursued his course, — 

And smok’d his pipe, and strok’d his horse,— 
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The willing muse shall tell: 

He chaflEer’d then, he bought, he sold. 

Nor once perceiv’d his growing old. 

Nor thought of Death as near : 

His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 

Many his gains, his children few. 

He pass’d his hours in peace ; 

But while he view’d his wealth increase, 
While thus along life’s dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod, 

Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 
Uncall’d, unheeded, unawares. 

Brought on his eightieth year. 

And now one night in musing mood. 

As all alone, he sat, 

The unwelcome messenger of fate. 

Once more before him stood. 

Half killed with anger and surprise. 

So soon returned I ” old Dobson cries. 

So soon, d’ye call it ! ” Death replies : 

‘‘ Surely, my friend, you ’re but in jest ; 

Since I was here before, 

’Tis six and forty or fifty years at least. 

And you are now fourscore.” 

“ So much the worse,” the clown rejoin’d : 
*‘To spar5 the aged would be kind: 

However, see your search he legal; 

And your authority — ^Is ’t regal? 

Else you are come on a fool’s errand. 

With but a secretary’s warrant. 

Besides, you promis’d me three warnings, 
Which I have look’d for nights and mornings* 
But, for that loss of time, and ease, 

I can recover damages.” 
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“I know/’ cries Death, ‘‘that at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome guest; 

But don’t be captious, friend, at least : 

I little thought you’d still be able 
To stump about your farm and stable ; 

Your years have run to a great length, 

I wish you joy though of your strength.” 

“Hold,” says the farmer, “not so fast, 

I have been lame these four years past.” 

“And no great wonder,” death replies, 
“However you still keep your eyes. 

And sure to see one’s loves and friends, 

For legs and arms would make amends.” 

“ Perhaps,” says Dobson, “ so it might. 

But latterly I’ve lost my sight.” 

“This is a shocking story, faith, 

Yet there’s some comfort still,” says Death ; 
“Ear strives your sadness to amuse, 

I warrant you hear all the news.” 

“There’s none,” cries he, “And if there were,. 
I’m grown so deaf I could not hear.” 

“Nay then,” the spectre stem rejoin’d, 

“ These are unjustifi’ble yearnings ; 

If you are lame, and deaf, and blind. 

You’ve had your three sufficient warnings. 

So come along, no more we’ll part,” 

He said, and touch’d him with his dart ; 

And now old Dobson, turning pale. 

Yields to his fate — so ends my tale. 

— Mrs. Thralb. 
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Owe no man anything. 


— St. Paul. 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

— Shakespeare. 

Do not borrow anything for use, nor run up an> 
account with any person ; 

In running into debts for expenses, yon will meet 
with buffets. 

A debtor lives beyond his income 

He becomes very miserable and has to repent 
bitterly. 

When he fails to repay on the promised day, he 
is dishonoured in public 

By the creditor, and nothing can be more dis- 
graceful than that. 

— N arhadAshankae.'^ 

Debt makes a slave of a man. I have often known 
what it was to be in want of money, but I never got 
into debt. 

— Duke op Wellington. 

He is rich 'who owes nothing. 

— ^Italian Peovkeb. 

Happy is the man who owes nothing. 


-4 GhijaHUpoet, 
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Out o£ debt, out of danger. 
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— Proverb. 


Who goeth a borrowing, 

Goeth a sorrowing. 

— T. Tusseb. 

The greatest misfortune is to have physical pain, 
next to it is indebtedness. Be assured, all others are- 
minor ones. 

— Dalpatram.'^ 

What things increase the more you contract them r 
Ans. — Debts. 


It is astonishing how debts will expand after being 
contracted. 

Never owe any one more than you are able to pay, 
and allow no man to owe you more than you are able 
to lose. 

A good payer is master of another’s purse. 

— Proverb. 

A good paymaster is lord of another man’s purse. 

At some time to borrow, account it no shame, 

If justly thou keepest thy touch for the same. 

Who quick be to borrow, and slow be to pay. 

Their credit is naught, go they never so gay. 

— ^Tusser.. 

Credit lost is like a broken looking-glass. 


A Gvjar&ti poet 
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The most steadfast followers of one’s fortunes are 
one’s creditors. 

Time may be money, but it’s hard for a man to make 
creditors believe it. 

A money lender serves you in the present tense; he 
lends in the conditional mood, keeps you in the sub- 
jective, and ruins you in the future. 

If you wish to recollect a man’s name, become secu- 
rity for him. 

In dealing uprightly, this counsel I teach. 

First reckon, then write, ere to purse ye do reach; 
Then pay and dispatch him, as soon as ye can, 
For ling’ring is hinderance, to many a man. 

— Tussbe. 

Live within your means, if you would have the 
means on which to live. 

Do not give caste-dinners by selling your house. 

— VlRVIJAY,’^ 


DON’T RUN IN DEBT. 

1. Beware — beware of debt, 

Pay down for what you get. 
Tour clothes are not in style, 
But wear them yet awhile ; 

With brush and needle, you 
Can make them “good as new.” 


^ A Jain ;poet. 
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The head and not the hat. 

The heart, not the cravat. 

Makes a success of life, 

For husband, child, and wife. 

2. Debt is a frightful ghost, 

"Which haunts us when we most 
Desire sweet peace to reign 
Within the mind’s domain. 

The floor seems bare and cold. 

The furniture is old. 

But sweet is sleep on straw, 

When comes no fear of law% 

And the discourteous dun 
For debts that should not run. 

3. Don’t run in debt, beware ! 

It is a trap, a snare; 

Let fashion put on airs, 

You shun its whims and cares. 

Fine feathers sometimes make 
Fine birds, sometimes they break 
The wings in which they ’re worn. 

Then drooping, soil’d and torn. 

The bird in sorrow lies, 

Under unpityiug skies. 

4. The debtor is a slave ; 

‘‘Many a man” that’s brave 
Pales, trembles, when he meets 
His neighbour in the streets. 

When notes are “coming due,” 

What will become of you ? 

Unless you meet the bill, 

You are a debtor still. 

5. Oh, be an honest man; 

Earn all you fairly can, 
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And spend less than yon earn, 
Have foresight to discern, 

That he alone is free 
Who scorns the luxury, 

That tempts men to forget 
The penalties of debt; 

For even gyves of gold 
Will canker hearts they hold. 
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37- DESPAIR, 

Oh ! why cast down my soul ? 

Oh I why despair ? 

Why murmur at thy lot 
0£ grief and care ; 

Through every scene of pain, 

Let n^ot thy heart complain, 

For peace will yet remain 
If God be there. 

The glorious morning’s light 
Dawns bright and fair ; 

But soon the heavens grow black, 

The lightenings glare • 

Yet the red lightening’s way 
And the sun’s cheering ray, 

The self-same love display. 

For God is there. 

Then welcome, 0 my soul I 
The will divine ; 

And to Almighty love 
Thyself resign. 

Since love divine appears 
To wipe away my tears, 

And banish all my fears, 

His will be mine ! * 

— Dr. Tuokerman 


From Mary Carpenter^ s Meditations, 
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No circumstances are so desperate which Providence 
may not relieve. 

Have ye vices that ask a destroyer ? 

Or passions that need your control ? 

Let Reason become your employer, 

And your body be ruled by your soul. 

Fight on, though ye bleed in the trial. 

Resist with all strength that ye may; 

Ye may conquer Sin’s host by denial, 

For ‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.”" 

Have ye Poverty’s pinching to cope with ? 

Does Suffering weigh down your might ? 

Only call up a spirit to hope with, 

And dawn may come out of the night. 

Oh I much may be done by defying 
The ghosts of Despair and Dismay ; 

And much may be gain’d by relying 

On “Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

Should ye see afar off that worth winning, 

Set out on the journey wdth trust ; 

And ne’er, heed if your path at beginning 
Should be among brambles and dust. 

Though it is but by footsteps ye do it, 

And hardships may hinder and stay; 

Keep a heart, and be sure you ’ll get through it. 
For “Where there’s a will there’s a w^ay.” 

— Eliza Cook. 

Let no man who owns a Providence, become de- 
sperate under any calamity, or strait whatsoever. 
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Then, while there’s work for you to do, 

Stand not despairing by. 

Let forward” be the .move ye make. 

Let onward ” be your cry ; 

And when success has crowned your plans, 
’Twill all your pains repay. 

To see the good your labour’s done ; 

Then droop not on your way. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away. 

— COWPER. 


Never despair of God’s blessings here, or of his- 
reward hereafter. 


— AKE. 
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38. DHRUVA. 

Dkruva’s father had two wives ; the favourite Suruchi 
was proud and haughty s the second, his mother, Suniti 
was humble and gentle. Suruchi had a son, named 
Uttama. While quite a child Dhruva was contemp- 
tuously treated by Suruchi, and she told him that her 
own son Uttama would alone succeed to the throne. 
Dhruva and his mother submitted, and he declared that 
he wished for no other honours than such as his own 
actions should acquire. He was a Kshatriya, but he 
joined a society of Rishis, and becoming a Rishi himself 
he went through a rigid course of austerities, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Indra to distract him. At the 
end he obtained the favour of Vishnu who raised him to 
the skies as ^he pole-star."*^ 

One day Dhruva tried, like his elder brother, to 
take a s^t in his father’s lap, but he was contemp- 
tuously treated both by the king and his favourite wife. 
Dhruva went sobbing to his mother who told him in 
consolatory terms that fortune and favour were not 
attainable without hard exertions. 

A wise man will be contented with that degree 
which appertains to hihi. But if you continue to feel 
hurt at the words of your step-mother, endeavour to 
augment that religious merit which bestows all good. 
Be amiable ; be pious ; be friendly ; be assiduohs in bene- 
volence to all living creatures. For prosperity descends 
upon modest worth, as water flows towards low ground.t 
— Advice to Dhruva by his Mother. 

* From Dawson's Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion 
Yiehnu Fur4na~-from the works of H, JET, WUson^ 
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39. DIALOGUE BETWEEN A fATflER 
AND A SON. 


Son. 

Since soon the days of mortals end, 

How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 
What course should I, to duty true. 

My sire, from youth to age pursue ? 
Father. 

Begin thy course with study; store 
The mind with holy vedic lore. 

That stage completed seek a wife, 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of sons, by rites to seal. 

When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weal. 
Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake, 
Thy chosen home the forest make; 

And there, a. calm, ascetic sage, 

A war against thy passions wage, 

That cleansed from every earthly stain 
Thou mayest supreme perfection gain. 

Son, 

And art thou then, my father, wise, 

When thou dost such a life advise ? 

What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites ? 

Should such ‘pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age? 
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The world is ever vexed, distressed ; 

The noiseless robbers never rest. 

Fathee. 

Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 
What noiseless robbers never rest ? 

What means thy dark, alarming speech ? 

In plainer words thy meaning teach. 

Son. 

The world is vexed by death ; decay 
The frames of mortals wears away. 

Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night. 

With stealthy tread which hurrying past 
Steal all our lives away at last ? 

When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests, 

How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 

Confide in future earthly good ? 

Since life with every night that goes,. 

Still shorter, and yet shorter grows, 

Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet ' remain ? 

We, -v^hom lifers narrow bounds confine. 

Like fish in shallow water pine. 

No moment lose ; in serious mood 
Begin at once to pracfise good ; 

Tomorrow’s task to-day conclude. 

The evening’s work complete at noon ; 

No duty can be done too soon. 

Who knows Tyhom death may seize to-night. 
And who shall see the m6rning light ? 

And death will never stop to ask 
If thou hast done, or not, thy task. 
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While yet a youth, from folly cease; 

Through virtue seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renown, 

And future bliss thy lot shall crown. 

As soon as men are born, decay 
And death begin to haunt their w^ay. 

How canst thou, thoughtless, careless, rest, 
When endless woes thy life infest; 

When pains and pangs thy strength consmne 
Thy frame to dissolution doom? 

Forsake the busy haunts of men, 

For there has death its favourite den. 

In lonely forests seek thy home, 

For there the Gods delight to roam. 

Fast bound by old attachment’s spell. 

Men love amid their kin to dwell. 

This bond the sage asunder tears; 

The fool to rend it never cares. 

Thou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregard as vain; 

Through these can none perfection gain. 

Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts. 

With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts ? 
Far other sacrifices I 
Will oflEer unremittingly; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth. 

Of life serenely, purely, spent. 

Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

Who offers these, may death defy, 

And hope for Immortality. 

And then thou say’st that I should wed, 
And sons should gain to tend me, dead, 
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By offering pious gifts, to ,seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future w^eal. 

No child of mine shall ever boast 
His rites have saved his father’s ghost. 

Of mine own bliss I’ll pay the price, 

And be myself my sacrifice.* 

— “ Mahabharata.” 



# JPialogue between a father and a eon^ translated by Dr. John 
liuirf from Anthrt^ological Religion by Max Mailer* 
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40. DRAUPADI AND THE PANDAVAS 
(the five brothers.) 

THE MAEEIAGE OF DEAUPADI. 

(SWAYA.MYABA.) 

How when the Pandavas (the five brothers) had 
departed out* of the city of Ekachakra, they journeyed 
to another city, where they found every man discoursing 
upon the approaching Swayamvara of the beautiful 
princess Draupadi, the only daughter of Drupada. And 
all the people said that this damsel was the loveliest in 
all the world, and as radiant and graceful as if she had 
just descended from the city of the gods ; and that all 
the E&jas from the four quarters of the earth would be 
present at the Swayamvara, and would seek to win so 
beautiful a damsel for a wife. Then the five Pandavas 
were all deeply stricken l?y what they heard of Draupadi, 
and they all resolved to attend her Swayamvara. ^ ^ 

Next day when it was early morning they left 
their mother Kunti at a house under the charge of a 
Brahmana whom they had engaged to be their family* 
priest; and they set oflE with all speed for the city of 
Kdmpilya, which was the city of the Eaja of Draupada* 
And when they reached that city they found a vast 
number of Eajas encamped, with a great host of 
troops and elephants, and multitudes of Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas, travelling merchants, showmen, and spec- 
tators. And there was set apart without the city a 
large plain enclosed by barriers, in which the Eajas 
were to exhibit their skill in archery ; and around the 
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plain were many glittering pavilions for the lodging of 
the more distinguished guests, and also raised galleries 
from whence to behold the performances. And at one 
end of the plain was a tall pole, and on the top of this 
pole was a golden fish, and below the golden fish was 
chakra ever whirling round ; and the rule of the Swayam- 
vara was, that whoever discharged an arrows through the 
chakra at the first shot, and struck the eye of the 
fifolden fish, that man should be the husband of the 
daughter of Raja Drupada*. 

After sixteen days of sports and feasting the morning 
of the Swayamvara dawned upon the city of Kampilya; 
and at the rising of the sun, gorgeous flags were waving 
in every quarter, and the city was awakened by the 
sounding of trumpets and beating of drums. Then all 
the people of the city gathered together upon the plain, 
and assembled round the barriers; and the well-armed 
soldiers .of the RS,ja maintained the most perfect order, 
whilst dancers and showmen, jugglers and musicians, 
actors and athletes, wrestlers and swordsmen, delighted 
the spectators by their various performances. Presently 
the Rajas and Chieftains took their appointed seats in the 

galleries; and there the Pandavas beheld their bitter 

• • 

enemies, who thought them dead, the Raja Duryodhana, 
the ambitious Kama, and many Kaurava Chieftains, 
* ^ * And provisions of every sort were served up 
to the guests in the galleries ; whilst cup-bearers went 
round distributing and sprinkling rose-water, sandal, 
odoriferous woods, and other sweet perfumes. 

After a while the moment arrived when the young 
princess was to exhibit herself in all her loveliness to 
those who hoped to gain her for a bride ; and the beauti- 
ful damsel was dressed in elegant array, carrying in her 
hand the garland which she was to throw over the neck 
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of that fortunate hero “who might have the fortune to 
win her to be his wife. Then the different choirs of 
JBrahmanas chanted vedic hymns to the glory and praise 
■of the gods, and filled the heavens and the earth .with 
music of their prayers. After this, and amidst a univer- 
sal silence^ the Prince, who was the brother of Draupadi, 
stood by the side of his resplendent sister, and pro- 
'Claimed that whoever shot the arrow through the chakra 
in the first attempt, and struck the eye of the golden 
fish, should have the Princess for his wife. The Prince 
-then told into the ears of Draupadi the name and 
lineage of every one of her suitors, and he also told her 
in the hearing of all, that she must place the garland 
round the neck of that man who struck, the fish, and 
accept him for her husband from that day. The Prince 
then turned to the Rajas and Chieftains, and said : — “ Here 
stands this lady, my sister ; whoever feels confident in his 
skill and strength that he can hit the mark in a single trial, 
let him arise and fulfil the conditions of the Swayamvar 
ra. ’’ At these words the Rajas arose from their seats 
and approached the pole on which the golden fish was 
fixed ; and the chakra below it was ever* turning round ; 
and they viewed the strong and heavy bow from which 
the arrow was to be discharged. Now every man was 
jealous of the other, and yet for a long while no chief- 
tain would take up the bow, lest he should fail to bend 
it, and thus excite the laughter of the multitude. Pre- 
sently a Rdja stepped before his fellows, and tried to 
bend the bow, but could not; and another and yet an- 
other essayed in like manner to string the bow bnt all 
were alike unable so to do, because oi, its great size 
nnd strength. Then many of the Rajas made the attempt, 
and they strained themselves to the very uttermost, 

.casting aside their robes and collars, and putting forth 
37 
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their whole strength, but not one amongst them could 
bend the bow. Then the ambitious Kama entered the 
lists, and, to the surprise and discomfiture o£ all who 
were there, he bent the bow and fitted the shaft to the 
string ; but whilst all were alarmed, the proud Draupadi 
* * ^ * cried out with a loud voice : — “ I wed 

not with the base-born I ” And Kama was abashed, for 
he knew the lowness of his birth ; but whilst bursting with 
rage and bitterness, he walked out of the area with a smile ; 
and looking towards the Sun, he said: — “0 Sun, bear 
witness that I throw away the arrow not because that I can- 
not shoot through the chakra, and strike the eye of the 
golden fish, but because Draupadi would not accept me 
for her husband even if I performed the feat.”. Then 
other Rajas tried one after the other to bend the bow, 
but they failed to do so ; and all other chieftains, seeing 
that the .feat was beyond the strength of such mighty 
Rajas, dared not make the venture lest they too should 
provoke the laughter and derision of the multitude. 

All this time the Pandavas had been standing 

amongst the crowd disguised as Brahmanas, but suddenly 
Arjuna advanced and lifted the bow; and a cry of 
astonishment ran through the assembly at seeing a 
BrAhmana attempt to compete at a Swayamvara. Some 

there were who jeered at Arjuna, and said: — ‘‘Shall a 
Brahmana do this great thing which all the mighty 
Rajas have failed to do I ” Others cried; — “Unless the, 
Brahmana knew his own strength and skill, he would 

not make the essay.” And all the real Brahmanas that 

were present were fearful lest the attempt should ofEend 
the Sdjas, so that the Rajas shoxdd give them no gifts; 
and they entreated Arjuna to withdraw ; but Arjuna was 
heedless alike of words of blame and wo;rds of encourage- 
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ment, and he offered up a mental prayer to his tutor 
Drona, and then bent the bow and drew the cord, and 
fitting the arrow to the string, he discharged it through 
the centre of the chakra and struck the eye of the 
golden fish* Then a roar of acclamations arose from 
that vast assembly like the crash and roll of distant 
thunder, and the Brahmanaff waved their scarfs in the 

greatness of their delight, and the drums and trumpets 
filled the air with joyous music. And the beautiful 
Draupadi was fillod with joy and wonder at the youth 
and grace of the hero who had struck the golden fish; 
and she came forward as she had been commanded by 
her brother, and threw the garland round the neck of 
Arjuna, and permitted him' to lead her away according 
to the rule of the Swayamyara. 

But meanwhile the Eajas were lashing themselves 
into fury, and they cried out : — ^‘Oould not a Eaja win 
the damsel, and are we to be humbled by a Brahmana? 
Is Riija Drupada to invite us to the Swayamvara, and 
then to give his daughter to a Brahmana? A Raja’s 
daughter must ever choose a Kshatriya for her husband, 
and shall a, Brahmana trespass upon our right ? ' The 
Brahmana’s life is sacred, but down with the guilty race 
of the Drupada I ” With these cries they gathered round 
Raja Drupada with angry countenances and naked swords, 
and threatened to burn the princess upon a pile unless 
she chose a Kshatriya lor her husband. But the Pandava^ 
rushed to the rescue of Drupada, and performed , pro- 
digies of valour against the Rajas, and a crowd of 
Brahmanas pressed round to support them. At this 

moment Krishna, Prince of Dwarka, saw through the 

• • • 

disguise of the five brothers, and in gentle words he 
allayed the wrath of the angry Rajas, and gave his 
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judgment that Draupadi had been fairly won ; and the 
Rajas returned from the field in sullen anger, and the 
Pandavas were permitted to depart with the beautiful 

Draupadi who had become the prize of Arjuna. 

At evening-time the Pandavas arrived at the house 

where they had left their mother Kunti, and they said 
to her: — ‘‘ 0 mother, we have made a fine acquisition 
this day.” Then Kunti thought in her heart that her 
sons had brought home much victual, and she said : — 
“ Go and share it, you five brothers, amongst yourselves, 
and eat it.” To this Yudhisthira replied: — ‘^0, mother, 

what is this you have said ? Arjuna has this day gained 
a damsel at her Swayamvara.” Then Arjuna took 
Draupadi by the hand, and led her forward, and laid 
her at the feet of his mother. And Kunti said: — I 
have committed a grievous fault in saying, ‘ Go you five 
brothers and share it among you, and eat it,’” She then 
turned to Yudhisthira and said; — ^‘0 my son, the words 

have escaped my lips; and now you must some way 

contrive that they may be verified, and at the same time 

ihat you yourselves may not be involved in crime.” * 
# # # # 

All this time Raja IDrupada had been much tioubled in 
heart that his daughter should have been won by a Brahmana, 

whom no one knew ; and his son had been equally anxious 
to learn what manner of men they were who had led 
away his sister from her Swayamvara. And the brother 
had kept his eyes upon the Pandavas from the moment 

that Draupadi had thrown the garland round the neck 
,of Arjuna and he had followed them all the way to 
their own home, and seen his sister distribute the victuals 
at the evening meal, and heard the brothers discoursing 
.about themselves and the Swayamvara, And the Prince 
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learnt, to his gr^at surprise ' and joy, that the five 
brethren were not Brahmanas but Kshatriyas, and he 

also thought in his heart that they belonged to the royal 
house o£ Hastinaptira, and he hastened back to the city 
of Kampilya to acquaint his father with the glad tidings. 
And Baja Drupada rejoiced greatly, and invited the 
Pandavas to his palace, and he and the people all re- 
ceived them grandly and gave them a great feast. 

When the feast was over, Eaja Drupada bestowed 
many gifts upon the brethren; and he said to Tudhi- 
sthira: — ‘‘I know full well that you are illustrious Rajas 

but tell me, I pray you, what are your names and 

lineage.” Yudhisthira replied: — “We are poor people, 

• • 

and if you deem us unworthy to ally with you, we 
entreat you to do as it pleases you, for we seek not to 
constrain you.” Drupada then said : — “ I adjure you 
by the Almighty God, to tell me who you are I ” So 
Yudhisthira told him, saying : — “We are flie sons of the 

Raja Pandu ; I am Yudhisthira, and he who won your 

daughter here to-day is Arjuna, And the others are 
Bhima, Nakuja, and Sahad^va, and the lady who brought 
your daughter here to-day is our mother Kunti,” Then 
Raja Drupada knew them all, and was filled with joy.*^ 

— “ MahAbhAeata.” 

, 1 , 

THE PANDAVAS AND THE GIANT. 

Within the first year or two of the P&ndavas’ exile 

they arrive at a town called Ekachakra, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which lived a giant, — that is, a demon who 
feeds on human beings* They are kindly received by a 


• I^rom WJieeWs History of India* 
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family of poor Brahmanas, who prove to be in great 

affliction, because it is their turn to furnish a victim 
for the .monster. Whilst reposing in an inner apartment 
"the Pandavas overheard the father, the mother, and the 

daughter, each urging a separate claim to be allowed to 
suffer for the rest. 

The father commences, saying, that never would he 
be so base as to give a victim from his house and con- 
sent himself to live ; but still he expresses anxiety at 
not knowing how to provide a place of refuge for his 
wife, daughter, and little son, after his removal. He 
cannot, he says, surrender his faithful wife, — the sweet 
friend given to him by the Gods; nor his daughter,. — 
whom Brahma made to be a bride, and the mother of 
heroes ; nor yet his son . * * ♦ biit if he offer him- 
self, sorrow will pursue him in the world to come, and 
bis abandoned wife and children will be unable to live 
without him. ^ 

The wife next speaks and chides her husband for 
yielding to grief like one of lowly caste ; for, whoever 
knows the Vedas, must know .that— 

^*Pate inevitable orders; — ^all must yield to deaths 
in turn. 

Hence the doom, th’ irrevocable, — it beseems thee 
not to morne. 

Man hath wife, and son, and daughter, — for the joy 
of his own heart; 

Wherefore, wisely check fhy sorrow, — ^it is I must 
hence depart. 

^Tis the wife’s most holy duty, — law on earth with- 
out repeal, — 

That her life she offer freely, — when demands^ her 
^.husband’s weal.” 
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She goes on to argue, that he can support and guard 
the children \vhen she is gone, but that she would have 
no power to guard and support them without him. 

^ * ilt 

When the daughter overheard the troubled discourse 
of her parents, she put in her claim to be the ofEered 
victim ; for, if they died before her, she would sink to 
bitterest misery : but if she died to preserve them, 
she would ‘‘then become immortal, and partake of bliss 
divine.’’ 

Whilst they were all thus weeping, the little son 
opened wide his eyes, and lisped out in broken accents: 

“ ‘Weep not, father, weep not, mother ; oh my sister, 
weep not * so ’ 

First to one and then to th’ other, — smiling went 
he to and fro. 

Then a blade of speargrass lifting, thus in bolder 
glee he said : 

‘With this spear-grass will I kill him — this man- 
» eating giant — dead.’ 

Happily the child’s chivalry was not required ; for 
the Pandu brothers went forth and conquered the “ man 
eating giant.” 

— “Episode of the MAHABHARi.TA.”t 


* Translated ly the Rev* H. H, Milmaiip 
f From Mrs* Manning's Ancient and Mediaeval India^ 
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41. DRESS. 

Men and women should content themselves with 
that sort of clothing, which agrees to their sex and 
condition, not striving to exceed or equal that of higher 
rank, not yet making it a matter of envy among those 
of their own estate, vieing who shall be finest. But let 
every man clothe himself in such sober attire as befits 
his place and calling, and not think himself disparaged 
if another of his neighbours have better than he.. And 
let all remember, that clothes are things, which add no 
true worth to any; and therefore it is an intolerable 
vanity to spend any considerable part, either of their 
thoughts, time, or wealth upon them, or to value them 
selves ever more for them, or despise their poor brethren 
that want them, 

— ‘<The Whole Duty of Man.” 


Do, not dress like a fop, 

— Jain Pbeobpt* 

Better a good dinner than a fine coat, 

— Buroundiak Proverb. 

It is not the cowl that makes the friar. 

AfiEectation in dress implies a flaw in the under- 
standing. 


— Maxim. 
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I have known persons so anxious to have their dress 
become them, as to convert it, at length, into their 
proper self, and thus actnally to become the dress. 

— Coleridge, 


We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry,. 
And keeps our larder clean ; puts out our fires. 
And introduces hunger, frost and woe. 

Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

. — OOWPER. 

The fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 

— Shakespeare. 

Let your dress be as cheap as may be without 
shabbiness ; think more about the colour of your shirt 
than about the gloss or texture of your coat ; be always 
as clean as your occupation will, without inconvenience, 
permit ; but never, no, not for one moment, believe, 
that any human being, with sense in skull, will love or 
respect you on account of your fine or costly clothes. 

— OOBBETT. 

The plainer the dress, with greater lustre does 
beauty appear. Yirtue is the best ornament, and good 
sense the best equipage. 


Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most. 

— ^Thomsok, 



38 
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42. PRIINKIING (Drunkenness.) 

One of the five great sins in the Hindu Code is 
drinking spirituous liquors.* 

Touch not, taste not. 

— ShankarAcharya. 


Abstain from intoxicating drinks. 

— Buddha, 

Then we have the strictest rule that no intoxicating 
drug or drink may be touched ; nothing like bhang, 
Opium, alcohol : of ‘ course, nothing of this kind is 

allowed.! 

The mortals who eat bhang aud drink wine shall 
go to hell, 

Whatever pilgrimages, fastings, and daily devotions 
they may perform. 

— ^Kabir. 

If a man, have a stubborn and rebellious son, which 
will not obey the voice of his father, , or , the voice of 
his mother, and that when they have chastened him, 
will not hearken unto them : 

Then shall his father and his mother lay hold on 
him, and bring him out unto the elders of his city, 
and unto the gate of his place ; 

® From a Note in Wilson' $ Theatre of the Hindus. 

t From Annie Besant's Lecture on Jainism* 

J From a Lecture m the Sikhs ly Mr. Macauliffe, C. S. 
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And they shall say nnto the elders o£ his city, 
This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will not 
obey our voice ; he is a glutton, and a drunkard. 

And all the men o£ his city shall stone him with 
stones that he die. 

— “ Bible-Deuteronomy.” 

Drink drags numberless souls down to ieverlasting 
perdition. 

— Pope Leo XIII. 

The Prophet (Muhammed) said 
. Never drink wine, £or it is the root o£ all evil. 

— ‘‘ Mishcat-ul-Masabih.’*'^ 

Keep yourselves away, oh men I £rom drinking wine. 
There is little advantage in it, innumerable evils 
result therefrom ; 

And it exposes the drunkard to loss and ridicule. 
Wine and toddy intoxicate a person, and throw him 
into gutters; 

Some when drunk are run over by carriages. 

A drunkard loses his precious respect, and makes a 
fool of himself ; 

He knows this and still he loves wine. 

Wine indisposes the person and brings about physi- 
cal weakness ; 

And illness at last is the consequence. 

Drinking impoverishes a person and linvolves him 
in debt ; • 

A slave to this habit, knows lit well, but yet he 
will not give it up. 

A drunkard’s children starve, his wife regrets and 
sighs ; 


^ Translated f TOM Arabic by Captain Matthews* 
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And besides, these men die prematurely. 

The wise regard wine as the parent o£ sins and as 
a source of certain destruction. 

Both the Hindu and the Mahomedan ’ Scriptures 
condemn the drinking of wine, 

Body, mind, wealth, honour — all are lost. 

And piety, which is very essential, is also destroyed 
owing to wine-drinking.* 

— ^NanAmiyA E. 

With a drunken man, walk not in the road. 

— “ Mainyo-i-Khard.’’ t 

An intoxicant when prescribed as medicine by a 
physician at the time of illness lor pain may be taken 
without any objection. But it should not be taken as 
a matter of luxury at any other time. For all inebriat- 
ing drugs possess this common property, that if one day 
you take one drug of this kind, the very next day you 
probably feel such a strong craving for the same, that 
you think as if you cannot do without ,it. In case now 
the dose be similarly continued on the second day, third 
day, and so on, in a very short time the act becomes 
such a confirmed habit that it is very difficult for you 
to give' it up. It is indeed improper to indulge in in- 
toxicating things without any necessity for them ; because 
wine, toddy (palm-juice), opium, hemp-drink, hemp-flowers, 
tobacco, and such other various intoxicants, when taken 
habitually, inevitably injure man in respect of his body, 
mind and wealth. Not a single advantage accrues from 
these intoxicants, while. the disadvantages resulting there- 
from are numerous. 

— “ ZOROASTRIAIsr DhAEMANITI,” No. 34' 

® From Btiddhijprakdsha, f Translated E, W* West* 

J By Erwad Sheheridrji DdddlMi BJiarucM* 
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For your own welfare and for the welfare of those 
nronnd yon, give np these intoxicating liqnors. Do so, 
if not for your own safety, at least for the welfare of 
your brothers and sisters around you. * * ^ Every 
individual man is responsible to Grod not only for the 
way in which he acquits himself in the discharge of his 
duty to himself and to his God, but also for all influ- 
ences which, directly or indirectly, he exercises on those 
around him. And, if you think, my friends, that by not 
taking intoxicating liquors you can save, say, only one 
of your brothers or one of your sisters from temptation, 
sin, and wickedness, is not that a glorious thing ? Man 
Jives in this life not for his own enjoyment, but for the 
sake of self-sacrifice in the cause of truth, and the 
greater the sacrifice the greater is his moral greatness. 
Shall you not then aspire to that moral and heavenly 
greatness, which you can only achieve and attain by 
means of self-sacrifice? Martyrs there were, in times 
gone by, who scrupled not for one moment to sacrifice 
not only their dearest and best interests, but even their 
lives for the glory of God, for the vindication of truth, 
and for the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind at 
large. Is it too much for me to expect from you that 
you will give up those odious and detestable intoxicating 
liquors, if by so doing, you can preserve the lives of 
those around you, and advance the kingdom of God, 
who is the Eternal, the Supreme, and the Holy Sovereign 
of the Universe ? 

— Keshub Chundbe Sen, 

Faith, hope, and charity, are the best weapons in 
the world to fight against intemperance. The faith of the 
Mahometans forbids them to drink wine, and they abstain 
religiously, as .the sons of Rechab ; and the faith of 
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Christ forbids drunkenness to us, and therefore is infi- 
nitely more powerful to suppress this vice, when we 
remember that we are Christians, and to abstain from 
drunkenness and gluttony is part of the faith and dis- 
cipline of Jesus, and that with these vices neither our 
love to God, nor our hopes of heaven, can possibly con- 
sist ; and, therefore, when these enter the heart, the others 
go out at the mouth ; for this is the devil that is cast 
out by fasting and prayer, which are the proper actions 
of these graces. 

— Jeremy Taylor. 


Take especial care that thou delight not in wine, 
for there never was any man that came to ^ honour or 
preferment that loved it. For it transformeth a man 
into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the breath, 
destroyeth natural heat, brings a man’s stomach to an 
artificial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the teeth, and, 
to conclude, maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and 
despised of all wise and worthy men ; hated in thy 
servants, in thyself and companions, for it is a bewitch- 
ing and infectious vice. And remember my words, that 
it were better for a man to be subject to any vice than 
to it ; for all other vanities and sins are recovered, but 
a drunkard will never shake off the delights of beast- 
'liness. For the longer it possesseth a man the more 
be will delight in it, and the older he groweth the more 
he shall be subject to it ; for it dulleth the spirits and 
destroyeth the body as ivy doth the old tree, or as the 
worm that engendereth in the kernel of the nut. 

Take heed, therefore, ithat such a cureless canker 
pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly infection thy old 
age, for then shall all thy life be but as the life of a 
beast, and after thy death thou shalt only leave a 
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shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall study to 

forget that such a one was their father. 

* ♦ ^ 

Pliny saith: ‘^Wine maketli the hand quivering, the 
eyes *watery, the night unquiet, low'd dreams, a stinking 
breath in the morning, and an utter forgetfulness o£ 
all things.’ 

Whosoever loveth wine shall not be trusted of any 
man, for he cannot keep a secret ; wine maketh man 
not only a beast, but a madman ; and if thou love it^ 
thy own wife, thy children, and thy friends will despise 
thee. In drink men care not what they say, what 
ofEence they give, forget comeliness, commit disorders, 
and, to conclude, offend all virtuous and honest company, 
and God most of all, to whom we daily pray for health 
and a life free from pain ; and yet by drunkenness and 
gluttonness (which is the drunkenness of feeding) we 
draw on, saith Hesiod, ‘a swift, hasty, untimely, cruel, 
and an infamous old age.’ And St. Augustine describeth 
drunkenness in this manner: ‘Drunkenness is a flatter- 
ing devil, a sweet poison, a pleasant sin, which whosoever 
hath, hath not himself, which whosoever doth commit 
doth not commit sin, but he himself is wholly sin.’ 

Innocentius saith : ‘What is filthier than a drunken 
man, to whom there is stink in the mouth, trembling 
in the body, which uttereth foolish things and revealeth 
secret things, whose mind is alienate and- face trans- 
formed ? There is no secrecy where drunkenness rules ; 
nay, what other mischief does it not design ? Whom 
have not plentiful cups made eloquent and talking ? ’ 

— Sir- Walter Ealeigh. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating drinks. 

— Baron Eothschild. 
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Drink brings on the 
pestilence, and famine. 


accumulated evils of war, 
— Q-ladstone. 


The first and most seductive danger, and the de- 
stroyer of most young men, is the drinking of liquor. 
I am no temperance lecturer in disguise, but a man 
who knows and tells you what observation has proved 
to him; and I say to you that you are more likely to 
fail in your career from acquiring the habit of drinking 
liquor than from any, or all the other temptations likely 
to assail you. You may yield to almost any other 
temptation and reform may brace up, and if not recover 
lost ground, at least remain in the race and secure and 
maintain a respectable position. But from the insane 
thirst for liquor escape is almost impossible. I have 
known but few exceptions to this rule.. 

— Andkew Carnegie. 


The habit of taking intoxicants will pervert your 
understanding ; 

To spend money and to be regarded as a rogue in 
retmm is an act of great folly. 

Honour sinks and the object is not gained, but the 
blind drunkard sees it not; 

There is little good in it, on the contrary it makes 
the person houseless at last. 

Eummage the Vedas, the PurS.nas, the Koran and 
other scriptures. 

They all condemn intemperance, by giving up which 
you will be honoured everywhere. 

The Mahomedan priests and the Parsee preceptors 
all agree on this point; 

The Hindu scriptures also denounce drinking as a 
sin even greater than cow-slaughter. 
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The desire for wine will make you selfish and will 
tempt you to steal. 

It will involve yon in some crisis which may cost 
you your life. 

With clothes off the body and lost to all shame, 
you will ramble uncared for like a donkey; 

Dalpatr^m says, ‘‘Let no one with a lamp in his 
hand fall into a well.” 

— Da-LpateIm.* 

In his general view of the case, he has the satis- 
faction of finding himself supported by the recorded 
opinion of a large body of his professional brethren, 
upwards of two thousand of whom have signed the 
following certificate: — 

“ We, the undersigned, are of opinion — 

“ !• That a very large proportion of human misery, 
including poverty, disease, and crime, is in-* 
duced by the use of Alcoholic or fermented 
liquors as beverages. 

“2. That the most perfect health is compatible 
with Total Abstinence from all such intoxi- 
cating beverages, whether in the form of 
ardent spirits, or as wine, beer, ale, porter, 
cider, &c. &c. 

“ 3. That persons accustomed to such drinks may, 
with perfect safety, discontinue them entirely, 
either at once, or gradually after a short time. 

“ 4. That Total and Universal Abstinence from 
Alcoholic beverages of all sorts would greatly 
contribute to the health, the prosperity, the 
morality, and the happiness of the human race.” 

— De. W. B. Oaepentbe. 




A Gujardti jpoet. 

39 
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The capacity of the healthy human system to sustain 
as much bodily or mental labour as it can be legiti- 
mately called upon to perform, and its power of resist- 
ing the extremes of heat and cold, as well as other 
depressing agencies, are not augmented by the use of 
Alcoholic liquors ; but that on the other hand, their use, 
under such circumstances, tends positively to the impair- 
ment of that capacity. 

That where there is a deficiency of power, on the 
part of the system, to carry on its normal actions with 
the energy and regularity which constitute health, such 
power can rarely be imparted by the habitual use of 
Alcoholic liquors ; its deficiency being generally conse- 
quent upon some habitual departure from the laws of 
health, for which the use of Alcoholic liquors cannot 
compensate. 

That it is the duty of the medical practitioner to 
discourage as much as possible the habitual use of 
Alcoholic liquors, in however “moderate’’ a quantity, 
by all persons in ordinary health; and to seek to remedy 
those slight departures from health, which result from 
the “wear and tear” of active life, by the means which 
shall most directly remove or antagonise their causes, 
instead of by such as simply palliate their effects. 

— Dn. W, B. Carpenter, 

The drunkard not only injures and enfeebles his 
own nervous system, but entails mental disease upon 
his family. His daughters are nervous and hysterical ; 
his sons are weak, wayward, eccentric, and sink insane 
under the pressure of excitement, of some unforeseen 
exigency, or of the ordinary calls of duty. At present* 
I have two patients who appear to inherit a tendency to 
unhealthy action of the brain, from mothers addicted to 
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drinking; and another, an idiot, whose father was a 
drunkard.* 

— De. W. a. F. Bbowne. 


It may be freely admitted .that when the body is 
exhausted by fatigue, an Alcoholic stimulus, which ex- 
cites the nervous system to increased exertion, may impart 
a temporary strength, which shall enable the next effort to 
be successful in doing that which could not have been ac- 
complished without it. But there is reason to believe that 
the power of sustained exertion is thereby impaired ; and 
that those who have habitual recourse to this stimulus- 
are really doing themselves more harm than good. This- 
will be most assuredly the case, when they allow it to- 
take the place of the solid food, which their nervous- 
and muscular systems require for their regeneration ; 
and the tendency of the habitual employment of Alco- 
holic liquors, when the body has been fatigued with 
severe and prolonged muscular exertion, is generally to^ 
diminish rather than to increase the desire for solid, 
aliment. And as it is the latter alone that can afford* 
real and permanent support, it is obvious that any habit 
which diminishes the natural disposition to profit by 
it, must be positively injurious in its influence upon the 
bodily vigour. 

— Dk. W. B. Carpenter. 

The stimulating effect of alcohol, when the brain 
is depressed is but transitory; if even that, the depres- 
sion after is greater, since in no possible way does- 
alcohol feed the brain.f 

— Dr. Yorke-Davies. 


* From Use and Abuse of Liquors by Dr.'Carj^enier, 
f From Eealth and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary. 
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It is impossible that Alcohol can supply the place 
o£ mental repose to the man whose intellect is over- 
tasked, and whose anxieties are unduly excited for him- 
self or for others ; or that it can be an efficient substi- 
tute for muscular exercise to the man of sedentary habits, 
or fresh air to him who is habitually exercising his brain 
in a close ill-ventilated apartment. All that it can do is to 
restore the appetite which ought to be felt, and to force 
the digestive powers to the discharge of the duty which 
they are indisposed to perform of their own accord. 
And here, too, we find that when stimulants are habi- 
tually employed for such a purpose, they gradually lose 
their power ; and the wearied stomach, like the jaded 
•roadster, at last breaks down, under the combined 
influence of the withdrawal of nervous agency consequent 
upon cerebral exhaustion, and of the depression of its 
own energies consequent upon the habitual over-excite- 
ment to which it has itself been subjected. 

— Dr. W. B. Oarpekter. 

Opinions of difEerent medical men ; — 

“Alcohol is a poison. It kills in large doses, and 
Jbalf kills in smaller ones. It produces insanity, dilirium, 
flts. It poisons the blood and wastes the man.’’ 

“Labours of the severest kind, mental and bodily, 
can be carried on without it, and that the steadiest 
and best work is best done without it.” 

“The total abstainers have much better health, are 
liable to a much less amount of sickness, and have fewer 
deaths than the moderate drinkers.” 

“ I have already seen diseases cured by total ab- 
stinence that would not have been cured by any other 
means.” 

“It is well-known that alcohol diminishes and de- 
praves and perverts the moral faculty.” 
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“If there were no such thing as Alcohol, half the 
sin and a great deal of the misery of the world would 
not be known.” 

“ A free use of fruits produces a positive dislike for 
alcoholic drinks.” 

“ When I take wine, I think it weakens my work,^ 
and my working force the nest morning.” 

As we drink to raise our spirits, but, by thus rais- 
ing, we weaken them ; so whatever fresh vigour our 
parts may seem to derive from our wine, it is a vigour 
which wastes them ; which, by being often thus called' 
out, destroys its source, our natural fancy, and under- 
standing. ’Tis like a man’s spending upon his principal ; 
he may, for a season, make a figure much superior to 
his, who supports himself upon the interest of hiS' 
fortune; but is sure to be undone, when the other is 
unhurt. 

— Dean Bolton. 

What is alcohol? Alcohol is a colourless liquid 
produced by fermentation, and is the basis of all the 
fermented beverages such as spirituous liquors. 

It looks so much like water that it might readily 
be mistaken for it at first sight. Alcohol is a violent 
poison to all living things, both animal and vegetable. 
Any small creature dropped into it dies at once, as- 
quickly as if it had been scalded. 

When it is mixed with water, if it be placed on 
any animal membrane, it will destroy it. In this way 
it is that the delicate membrane of the stomach is destroyed 
by those who habitually use it to excess ; and its power 
of penetration is so great that there is no part of the 
system which does not become subject to its baneful 
influence, and no organ which it does not injure. 
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There are times when, from physical causes, a man 
is depressed, and his friends tell him he wants lifting up. 
Led by their persuasions, perhaps, he drinks something 
which sends the blood galloping through his veins, and 
produces a false excitement, and flow of spirits, which 
only leaves him more wretchedly depressed when the 
effect of the stimulant has passed away. 

He begins by tiny doses ; these soon cease to have the 
desired effect; he doubles them, and so, gradually and 
stealthily, the mischief is done: all that is holy, just 
and good, — all that is left in him ^^of the image of God” 
becomes obliterated. 

No man becomes a confirmed drunkard at a stroke; 
but, like a man who has once slid over the side of a 
precipice, his downward course is constantly accelerated, 
and the slip of to-day gives fresh impetus to the slide 
of to-morrow. 

This evil of drunkenness is a fearful curse. It is 
filling our prisons, and our lunatic asylums, year after 
year ; it is changing, . day by day, the very nature of 
its victims — it makes kind men brutal, clever men 
idiots, and noble men objects of pity. Deeds of blood 
and violence, such as make the heart sicken and the 
body shudder, owe their origin to this vice. 

How few there are who have become notorious by 
some fearful deed committed, who did not trace the 
origin of the deed to intemperance I We have but to 
look around us to see, on every side, desolation and 
misery, wretchedness and poverty, — all to be attributed 
to this one vice. Men, ay, and women only too often, 
acquire a taste for the flavour and effects of alcoholic 
drinks, and themselves, and all belonging to them, be- 
come fearful sufferers.^ 


* Fvom The New Royal Readers^ No. 5. 
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It has been maintained by some o£ those who fully 
admit the undesirableness of the habitual use of Alco- 
holic liquors during the vigour of early and middle life, 
that they are requisite or useful for the support of old 
age. Now upon this point, also, the writer believes 
that much misconception is prevalent, arising out of a 
disregard to the dictates of Nature on the subject. 
During the most active period of life, the “ waste ’’ of the 
body is considerable ; and the demand for food, and the 
power of digesting it, are both adequate (in the healthy 
state) to supply that waste. But with the advance of years, 
the power of activity diminishes ; the body (so to speak) 
lives much more slowly, as is proved by the lessened exha- 
lation of carbonic acid and the diminished excretion of 
urea ; and the waste being thus lessened, the demand for 
food, and the power of digesting it, are proportionably di- 
minished. Now this abatement of the appetite and diges- 
tive power (like that which is felt by those who go from 
cold or temperate climates to reside in tropical regions) 
is a natural warning that a smaller amount of food 
should be taken in ; and if it be so received, and no 
more nutriment be habitually ingested than the appetite 
legitimately prompts, the digestive powers will be found 
as adequate as in a state of greater actiyity, to provide 
for the wants of the system. But this abatement is 
very commonly regarded as an indication of the failure 
of the powers of the stomach ; and recourse is had to 
alcoholic liquors with the view of re-exciting these. 
Now although from such a practice, when very mode- 
rately resorted to, less prospective evil may be antici- 
pated, as regards merely the effects of the continual in- 
gestion of alcohol upon the stomach, than it is liable to 
occasion when commenced earlier in life ; yet it is very 
much to be deprecated on another account, — namely. 
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that it forces admission into the system (so to speak) 
for a larger amount of alimentary matter than it can 
appropriate ; and as all the organs which are set apart, 
for the elimination of the superfluity (the kidneys, the 
liver, the skin, and the glandulae of the intestinal canal) 
are less easily stimulated to increased activity in the 
decline of life than at an earlier period, it follows that 
habitual excess in diet, even though to no great amount, 
is yet more likely to be followed by the disorders which 
it tends to produce. 

— Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

If by a stimulant we are to understand something 
which imparts force to the body when weakened by 
disease, then it is evident that alcohol can be of' no 
service in this direction. 

If by a stimulant is meant something which excites 
nervous action, which calls out the manifestation 
of force, then alcohol is certainly a stimulant. And 
it is in this sense 'only that it is a stimulant. The 
lash is a stimulant to a tired horse. It does not in- 
crease his force, or make him any less tired. It only 
compels him to use a little more of his already depleted 
strength. A goad, a spur, a red-hot iron, would have 
the same effect. So with alcohol. It , arouses the vital 
instincts by its presence in contact with some of the 
tissues, and, in obedience to the law of self-preservation, 
the vital organs are excited to increased action for the 
purpose of expelling the poison. This increased activity 
is what ijs called stimulation. Gan it benefit a person 
already weak with overlabour? 

But a weary man feels better after taking vt^ine ; why 
is that the case? Alcohol diminishes sensibility, as chloro- 
form does. It is a narcotic. The man feels better after 
taking wine, because he does hot know that he is weary, 
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that his tissues need repair. If he continues to labour he 
continues to wear out his tissues, and increases the 
necessity for rest, even though he may not know it. 
When the narcotizing influence of the alcohol is removed, 
he will be made painfully conscious of the fact by a 
degree of prostration far greater than he would have 
suffered if he had taken no alcohol.’^ 

The drinking of intoxicating liquors is an evil which 
is to be avoided. 

There are six evil consequences from the continued 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

1. The loss of wealth. 

2. The arising of disputes, that lead to blows and 

battles. 

3. The production of various diseases, as soreness 

of the eyes, &c. 

4. The bringing of disgrace, from the rebuke of 

parents and superiors. 

5. The exposure to shame, from going hither and 

thither unclothed. 

6. The loss of the judgment required for the carry- 

ing on of the affairs of the world. t 

— ^The Ethics oe Buddhism. 


It is my firm conviction that neither the head nor 
the hand derives any fresh power from the use of 
stimulants. Alcohol is a prolific source of evil in society, 
and often acts like deadly poison. 

— Keshub Chunder Seis-. 


From Practical Manual of Health and Tcmj^erance 
Kellogg. 

■|- From Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism. 


40 


Dr. 
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This vice (drunkenness) has very fatal efEects on 
the mind, the body, and fortune of the person who is 
devoted to it. 

— Addison. 

Thus the drink of the drunkard doth thousands entice ; 
How short-lived the pleasure 1 How fearful its price I 
Health, money, friends, peace, are but part of the cost ; 
Reputation and life, and the soul, too, are lost. 

The joy of an hour or two after it brings 
Guilt piercing the conscience with terrible stings. 

— Temperance Reciter.” 


Drunkenness is an egg from which all vices may be 
hatched. 


— Maxim. 


I When drink enters, wisdom departs, 

— Spanish Proverb. 


All the crimes on earth do not destroy so many of 
the human race, nor alienate so much property as 
drunkenness.* 


Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor in 
debt, nor his wife a widow. 

— Old Spanish Proverb. 


When this vice (of drunkenness) has taken fast 
hold of a man, farewell industry, farewell emulation, 
farewell attention to things worthy of attention, farewell 
love of virtuous society, farewell decency of manners, 
and farewell, too, even an attention to person; every- 

* From A Book of Humour^ Wit and Wisdom^ 
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ihing is sunk by this predominant and brutal appetite. 
In how many instances do we see men who have begun 
life with the brightest prospects before them and who have 
closed it without one ray of comfort and consolation. 
Young men with good fortunes, good talents, good temper, 
good hearts, and sound constitutions, only by being drawn 
into the vortex of the drunkard, have become by degrees 
the most loathsome and despicable of mankind. In the 
house of the drunkard there is no happiness for any 
one. All is uncertainty and anxiety. He is not the 
same man for any one day at a time. No one knows 
of his outgoings or his incomings. When he will rise 
or when he will lie down to rest, is wholly a matter of 
chance. That which he swallows for what he calls 
pleasure brings pain, as hourly as the night brings the 
morning. Poverty and misery are in the train. 

— COBBETT. 

A physician thus describes the effects of spirituous 
liquors ; houses without windows ; gardens without fences ; 
fields without tillage ; barns without roofs ; children 
without principle, clothing or manners; ardent spirits 
crowd the sheriff's docket ; fill our gaols with criminals ; 
our hospitals with patients ; our churchyards with pre- 
mature graves! 

Perhaps the best definition of the brink of ruin is 
the brink of the goblet. 

Judge Erskine declared that 96 cases out of every 
hundred were through strong drink* Judge Coleridge 
added that he never knew a case brought before him, 
which was not directly or indirectly connected with in- 
toxicating liquors ; and Judge Patteson capped the climax 
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by stating to the grand jury, “ I£ it were not for this 
drinking, you and I should have nothing to do !”* 

Let the drinker choose between cutting short his 
liquor, and cutting short his life. 

“I resort to wine to stimulate my wits,” said a 
young spendthrift to an old one. — “Ah,” replied the 
veteran, “ that is the way I began ; but now I have to 
resort to my wits to get my wine.” 

Beware of drunkenness, and thou wilt not have to 
repent of shameful behaviour. 

— Jewish Pboverb. 

A drunken peasant will fight with a turnip. 

— Russian Proverb. 

It was an ancient notion that men in their cups 
exhibited the vicious qualities of beasts. Nash describes 
seven kinds of drunkards : — 

(1) The Ape-drunk, who leaps and sings ; 

(2) The Lion-drunk, who is quarrelsome ; 

(3) The Swine-drunk, who is sleepy and puking ; 

(4) The Sheep-drunk, wise in his own conceit, but 

unable to speak ; 

(5) The Martin-drunk, who drinks himself sober 

again ; 

(6) The Goat-drunk, who is lascivious ; and 

(7) The Fox-drunk, who is crafty. f 


* From King^s Wonderful Things* 

t From, Ee'G. Dr* Brewer* s Dictionary of Phrase and Fahle, 
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A brilliant writer wittily says, If lower animals 
were addicted to the drug (Alcohol) to one-tenth the 
degree man is, in a short time there would not remain 
upon the face of the earth an animal which would be 
tamable^ loorTcahle^ or eatable. 

Men refine liquor, but liquor never returns the 
compliment. 

A drunkard’s purse is a bottle. 

— Provbeb. 


In the bottle discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice 
for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 

— JOHN-SOIJ. 


Beverages are tempters to the first steps towards 
drunkenness.* 


—Dr. W. W. Hall. 


It is quite useless for moderate drinkers to suppose 
that by using alcohol in small quantities they escape 
its evil effects. It is a poison in all doses. As Dr. 
Smith says, “ In whatever dose, the direction of the 
action of the alcohol must be the same.”t 

A LITTLE DRINK. 

A little — ’tis a little word, 

But much may in it dwell; 

Then let the warning truth be heard. 

And learn the lesson well. 

^ From Hoio to Live Long, 

*1* From Practical Manual of ffealth and TempeTance, by Dr, 
Kellogg^ 
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A little drink seems safe at first, 

Exerting little power ; 

But soon begets a raging thirst. 

Which cries for more and more. 

The appetite once formM, thus feeds, 

Till the strong man is bound; 

And thus the way of ruin leads — 

Down, down, like slippery ground. 

Just as the largest river run 
From small and distant streams, 

The greatest crimes that men have done 
Have grown from little things. 

— ‘‘Tempebanoe Keoiter.’’ 

Abstinence requires no aid to accomplish it. Our 
own will is all that is requisite : and if we have not the- 
will to avoid contempt, disgrace and misery, we deserve 
neither relief nor compassion, 

— CoBBETT. 

The Spartans are mentioned as inculcating sobriety 
on their children by exposing to their notice the be- 
haviour of their slaves in a drunken fit. They thought 
that were they to apply wholly to the reason of their 
youths, it might be to little purpose : as the force of 
the arguments, which they used, might not be sufficiently 
apprehended, or the impression thereof might be soon 
effaced : but when they made them frequently eye- 
witnesses of all the madness and absurdities, and at 
length the perfect senselessness, which the immoderate 
draught occasioned, the idea of the vile change would 
be so fixed in the minds of its beholders, as to render 
them utterly averse from its cause. 

A people who have few tastes and amusements, and 
who live in a gloomy, depressing, inclement climate, 
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not likely to be sober if they have many long hours of 
leisure at their disposal. ***** ^(^ 

A multiplication of such tastes (a healthy variety of 
tastes) and of corresponding amusements, is one of the 
best ways of combating intemperance. If men find other 
pleasures that satisfy them, they will be much less 
likely to turn to drink. This is one of the ways in 

which popular education, even apart from all direct 

moral teaching, has a moralising effect. Every institu- 
tion which cultivates habits of forethought and saving,, 
and stimulates ambition among the working classes, acts 
in the same direction, 

— Lecky. 

The ease which liquor gives, is bijt that of a dream ; 
when we awake, we are again ourselves ; we are in the 
same situation as before, or, perhaps, in a worse. What 
then is to be the next step ? Soon as the stupifying 
effects of one draught are gone off, another must be 
taken ; the sure consequence of which is, that such a 
habit of drinking will be contracted, as we shall vainly 
endeavour to conquer, though the original inducement 
to it should no longer subsist. To guard against this, 
as it is of the utmost importance to all of us, so the 
only certain way is, by stopping in the very first instance ; 
by never seeking, either under care or pain, relief from 
what we drink, but from those helps, which reason and 
religion furnish : the only ones, indeed, to which we can 
wisely resort in any straits ; and which are often found 
capable of extricating us, when our condition seems the 
most desperate, 

***** 

Idleness has been not unfitly termed the parent of 
all vices ; but none it more frequently produces than 
drunkenness ; as no vice can make a greater waste of 
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our time, the chief thing about which the idle are 
solicitous. On the other hand, he who can profit- 
ably busy, or innocently divert himself, has a sure 
resort in all humours — he has his spirits seldom de- 
pressed, or when they are so, he can, without any hazard, 
recruit them — he is so far from seeking a correspondence 
with such, as are always in a readiness to engage in 
schemes of intemperance and riot, that he shuns them ; 
his amusements quite different from theirs, occasion him 
to be seldom with them, and secure him from being 
corrupted by them. 

This we may lay down as a most certain truth, that 
our virtue is never safe, but when we have proper 
diversions. Unbent we sometimes must be, and when we 
know not how to be so in an innocent way, we soon 
shall be in a guilty. But if we can find full entertain- 
ment in what is free from all reproach, in what neither 
has anything criminal in it, nor can lead us into what 
is criminal ; then, indeed, and only then, can we be 
thought in little danger, and not likely to yield to the 
bad examples surrounding us. 

— Dean Bolton. 

To rescue men, we must act on them inwardly or 
outwardly. We must either give them strength within 
to withstand the temptations to intemperance, or we 
must remove these temptations without. We must in- 
crease the power of resistance, or diminish the pressure 
which is to be resisted. Both modes of influence are useful, 
but the first incalculably the most important. No man is 
safe against this foe, but he who is armed with moral force, 
with strength in his own soul, with the might of principle, 
and a virtuous will. The great means, then, of repressing 
intemperance in those portions of society which are most 
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exposed to it, is to communicate to them, or awaken in 
them, moral strength, the power o£ self-denial, a nobler 
and more vigorous action of conscience, and religions 
principle. In other words, to save the labouring and 
poor from intemperance, we must set in action amongst 
them the means of intellectual, moral, and religious im 
provement. We must strive to elevate them as rational 
and moral beings, to unfold their highest nature. It is 
idle to think that, whilst these classes remain the same 
in other respects, they can be cured of intemperance. 
Intemperance does not stand alone in their condition 
and character. It is a part or sign of general degrada- 
tion. It can only be effectually removed by exalting 
their whole character and condition. To heal a diseased 
limb, or organ, you must relieve and strengthen the 
whole body. So it is with the mind. 

# 

The first means which I shall suggest of placing a 
people beyond the temptations to intemperance is to 
furnish them with the means of innocent pleasure. ^ * 

* * * By innocent pleasures I mean such as excite 

moderately; such as produce a cheerful frame of mind, 
not boisterous mirth ; such as refresh, instead of exhaust- 
ing the system ; such as occur frequently rather than 
continue long; such as send us back to our daily duties 
invigorated in body and in spirit; such' as we can 
partake in the presence and society of respectable 
friends ; such as consist with, and are favourable to, 
a grateful piety ; such as are chastened by self-respect, 
and are accompanied with the consciousness that life 
has a higher end than to be amused. In every com- 
munity there must be pleasures, relaxations, and means 
of agreeable excitement ; and if innocent ones are not 
furnished, resort will be had to criminal. Man was made 
41 
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to enjoy as well as to labour ; and the state of society 
should be adapted to this principle of human nature. 

— ^Rbv. Chakning. 

A SENSIBLE EEEORM. 

It is a curious and not a bad sign of the times that 
several institutions called ‘‘British workman’’ are being 
opened. They are a sort of public house, minus the 
intoxicating department. The motto of the one opened is,, 
“A public house without the drink, 

Where men can sit, talk, read, and think, 

Then safely home return.” 

My evening hours, words fail to tell 
The pleasures which they bring. 

As with the wife I love so well, 

I read and write or sing; 

While drunkards time and money spend, 

Till oft they swear and foam, 

I’m seated by that loving friend, — 

My own true heart at home. 

— “Tempjbbanoe Rboiteb.” 

God keep me from four houses, a Usurer’s, a Tavern,, 
a ’Spital, and a Prison. 

Oh may thy counsels, mighty God, 

My roving feet command; 

That I may not forsake the road 
Which leads to thy right hand. 

— “Tempebance Reoiteb.’^ 

OUT OF THE TAVERN. 

Out of the tavern I’ve just stepped to-night: 

Street I you are caught in a wery bad plight ; 

Eight hand and left hand are both out of place — 
Street 1 you are drunk, ’tis a very clear case 
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Moon! ’tis a very queer figure you cut. 

One eye is staring, while t’ other is shut; — 

Tipsy, I see, and you ’re greatly to blame, 

Old as you are, ’tis a horrible shame ! 

Then the street-lamps, what a scandalous sight! 
None of them soberly standing upright; 

Rocking and staggering, — ^why, on my word. 

Each of the lamps is as drunk as a Lord. 

All is confusion; now, isn’t it odd? 

I am the only thing sober abroad; 

Sure it were rash with this crew to remain, — 
Better go into the tavern again. 

BRUITS OB INTEMPERANCE. 

I saw a little girl 
With half uncovePd form, 

And wonder’d why she wander’d thus 
Amid the winter storm. 

They said her mother drunk 
What took her sense away. 

And so she let her children go 
Hungry and cold all day, 

I saw them lead a man 
To prison for his crime, 

Where solitude and punishment 
And toil divide the time. 

And as they forced him through its gate- 
Unwillingly along, 

They told me ’twas Intemperance 
( That made him do the wrong. 

I saw a woman weep 

As if her heart would break; 

They said her husband drank too much- 
Of w^hat he should not take. 
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I saw an unfrequented mound, 

Where weeds and brambles wave; 

They said no tear had fallen there, 

It was a drunkard’s grave. 

They said these were not all 
The risk the intemperate run, 

For there was danger lest the soul 
Be evermore undone. 

Water is very pure and sweet. 

And beautiful to see. 

And since it cannot do us harm. 

It is the drink for me. 

— “Temperance Reciter.” 

GO, WHERE you WILL. 

Go where you will, throughout the realm, 
You ’ll find the reigning sin, 

In cities, villages and towns, 

— The monster’s name is Gin. 

The prince of darkness never sent, 

To men a deadlier foe ; 

“ My name is Legion,” it may say, 

The source of many a woe. 

Hor does the fiend alone deprive 
The laborer of his wealth; 

That is not all; it murders too 
His honest name and, health. 

We say the times are grievous hard, 

And hard they are, ’tis true ; 

But, drunkards, to your wives and babes 
They ’re harder made by you. 

The drunkard’s tax is self-imposed, 

Like every other sin ; 

The taxes altogether lay 
No weight so great as gin. 
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The state compels no man to drink, 

Compels no man to game ; 

’Tis gin and gambling sink him down 
To rags, and want, and shame. 

The kindest husband, changed by gin, 

Is for a tyrant known; 

The tenderest heart that nature made, 
Becomes a heart of stone. 

In many a house the harmless babes 
Are poorly clothed and fed, 

Because the craving gin-shop takes 

The children’s daily bread. 

— Hannah Mobe 

THE DEHNKEN EATHER. 

1 Poor Ellen married Andrew Hall, 

Who dwells besides the moor, 

Where yonder rose-tree shades the wall, 

And wood-bines grace the door. 

2 Who does not know how blest, ^ how loved 

Were her mild laughing eyes, 

By every youth ! but Andrew proved 
Unworthy of his prize. 

3 In tippling was his whole delight, 

Each sign-post barr’d his way; 

He spent in muddy ale at night 
The wages of the day. 

4 Though Ellen still had charms, was young,. 

And he in manhood’s prime, 

She sad beside her cradle sung, 

And sigh’d away her time. 

5 One cold bleak night, the stars were hid 

In vain she wish’d him home; 

Her children cried, half-cheer’d, half-chid, 
“0 when will father come?” 
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6 Till Caleb, nine years old, npsprungi 

And kick’d his stool aside, 

And younger Mary round him clung, 

‘‘Pll go, and you shall guide.” 

7 The children knew each inch o£ ground. 

Yet Ellen had her fears; 

Light from the lantern glimmer’d round. 
And show’d her falling tears. 

8 “ Go by the mill and down the lane ; 

Heturn the same way home : 

Perhaps, you ’ll meet him, give him light ; 
0 how I wish he ’d come I ” 

9 Away they went, as close and true 

As lovers in the shade, 

And Caleb swung his father’s stafE 
At every step he made. 

10 The noisy mill-clock rattled on, 

They saw the water flow, 

And leap in silvery foam along, 

Deep murmuring below. 

11 *‘We ’ll soon be there,” the hero said, 

‘‘ Come on, ’tis but a mile, — 

Here’s where the cricket-match was play’d, 
And here’s the shady stile. 

12 “ How the light shines up every bough I 

How strange the leaves appear ! 

Hark I— What was that ? — ’tis silent now. 
Come, Mary, never fear.” 

13 The staring oxen breathed aloud. 

But never dream’d of harm ; 

A meteor glanced along the cloud 
That hung o’er Wood-Hill Farm. 

14 Old caesar bark’d and howl’d hard by, 

All else was still as death ; 
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But Caleb was ashamed to cry. 

And Mary held her breath. 

15 At length they spied a distant light, 

And heard a chorus brawl ; 

Wherever drunkards stopp’d at night, 

Why there was Andrew Hall. 

16 The house was full, the landlord gay. 

The bar-maid shook her head ; 

And wish’d the boobies far away 
That kept her out of bed. 

17 There Caleb enter’d, firm, but mild, 

And spoke in plaintive tone ; — 

“ My mother could not leave the child. 

So we are come alone.” 

18 E’en drunken Andrew felt the blow, 

That innocence can give, 

When its resistless accents flow, 

To bid affection live. 

19 “I’m coming, loves, I’m coming now,” — 

Then, shufiling o’er the floor. 

Contrived to make his balance true, 

And led them from the door. 

20 The plain broad path that brought him there 

By. day, though faultless then, 

Was up and down and narrow grown. 

Though wide enough for ten. 

21. The stiles were wretchedly contrived, 

The stars were all at play ; 

And many a ditch had moved itself 
Exactly in his way. 

22 But still conceit was uppermost, 

, That stupid kind of pride : — 

“Dost think I cannot see a post 
Dost think I want a guide? 
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23 “ Why, Mary, how you twist and twirl I 

Why dost not keep the track ? 

Fll carry thee home safe, my girl,” — 

Then swung her on his back. 

24 Poor Caleb muster’d all his wits 

To bear the light ahead, 

As. Andrew reel’d and stopp’d by fits. 

Or ran with thundering tread. 

25 Exult, ye brutes, traduc’d and scorn’d. 

Though true to nature’s plan ; 

Exult, ye bristled, and ye horn’d, 

When infants govern man. 

26 Down to the mill-pool’s dangerous brink 

The headlong party drove ; 

The boy alone had power to think, 

While Mary scream’d above. 

27 ‘‘Stop!” Caleb cried, “you ’ve lost the path; 

The water’s close before ; 

I see it shine, ’tis very deep, — 

Why,^don’t you hear it roar?” 

28 And then in agony exclaim’d, 

“ 0 where’s my mother now ? ” 

The Solomon of hops and malt 
Stopp’d short and made a bow. 

29 His head was loose, his neck disjointed, 

It cost him little trouble; 

But^^to be stopp’d and disappointed, 

Pohl danger was a bubble. 

30 Onward he stepp’d, the boy alert. 

Calling his courage forth. 

Hung like a log on Andrew’s skirt. 

And down he brought thorn both. 

31 The tumbling lantern reach’d the stream. 

Its hissing light soon gone ; , 
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’Twas night, without a single gleam, 

And terror reign’d alone. 

32 .A general scream the miller heard. 

Then rubb’d his eyes and ran ; 

And soon his welcome light appear’d. 

As grumbling he began : — 

33 “ What have we here, and where abouts ? 

Why, what a hideous squall I 
Some drunken fool I I thought as much — 

’Tis only Andrew Hall I 

34 “Poor children I” tenderly he said, 

‘‘ But now the danger’s past.” 

They thank’d him for his light and aid. 

And drew near home at last. 

35 But who upon the misty path 

To meet them forward press’d ? 

’Twas Ellen, shivering with a babe 
Close folded to her breast. 

36 Said Andrew, “Now you’re glad, I know. 

To se-se-see us come ; — 

But I have taken care of both. 

And brought them bo-bo-both safe home.” 

37 With Andrew vex’d, of Mary proud. 

But prouder of her boy, 

She kiss’d them both, and sobb’d aloud, — 

The children cried for joy. 

38 But what a home at last they found I 

Of comforts all bereft; 

The fire out, the last candle gone. 

And not one penny left. 

39 But Caleb quick as lightning flew 

And raised a light instead; 

And as the kindling brands he blew, 

His father snored in bed* 


42 
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40 No brawling, boxing termagant 

Was Ellen, though offended ; 

Who ever knew a fault like this 
By violence amended ? 

41 No : she was mild as April morn, 

And Andrew loved her too ; 

She rose at daybreak, though forlorn, 

To try what love could do. 

42 And as her waking husband groan’d. 

And roll’d his burning "head. 

She spoke with all the power of truth, 

Down kneeling by his bed. 

43 “Dear Andrew, hear me, — though distress’d 

Almost too much to speak, — 

This infant starves upon my breast — 

To scold I am too weak. 

44 “ I work, I spin, I toil all day, 

Then leave my work to cry ; 

And start with horror when I think 
You wish to see me die. 

45 “But do you wish it? Can that bring 

More comfort or more joy ? 

Look round the house, how destitute I 
Look at your ragged boy I 

46 “ That boy should make a father proud. 

If any feeling can ; 

Then save your children, save yotir wife. 

Tour honour as a man. 

47 *‘Hear me, for God’s sake hear me now, 

And act a father’s part !” 

The culprit bless’d her angel-tongue. 

And clasp’d her to his heart ; 

48 And would have vow’d, and would have swOrn, 

But Ellen kiss’d him dumb, — 
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‘‘Exert yonr mind, vow to yourself. 

And better days will come. 

49 “ I shall be well when yon are kind, 

And yon ’ll be better too.” — 

“I ’ll drink no more,” — ^he qnick rejoin’d, — 
“Be poison if I do.” 

50 From that bright day, his plants, his flowers, 

His crops began to thrive, 

And for three years has Andrew been 
The soberest man alive. 

— BliOOMFIELD. 

BOBBET AND BIOHAED. 

•Quoth Eichard to Bob, “Let things go as they will. 

Of pleasure and fun I will still have my fill ; 

In frolic and mirth I see nothing amiss, 

And, though I get tipsy, what harm is in this? 

“For e’en Solomon says, — and I vow he says truth, — 

‘ Bejoice, 0 young man, in the days of thy youth.’ ” 

I am glad,” answered Bob, “you ’re of Solomon’s creed; 
But I beg, if you quote -him, you ’ll 'please to proceed. 
“For ‘God (as the wise man continues to sing) 

Thy soul into judgment for all this will bring.’ 

Thus a man may get plunged in a woeful abyss, 

By choosing to say. Pray, what harm is in this ?” 
“Come, come,” says gay Bichard, “don’t grudge me 
a cup ; 

I’m resolved, while I’m able, I’ll still keep it up ; 

Let old graybeards deny that in frolic there is bliss, 
I’ll game, love, and drink — and what harm is hi this ?” 
Says Bobert, “I grant, if you live for to-day, 

You may game, love, and drink, and may frolic away; 
But then, my dear Dick, I again must contend, 
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That the wise man has bid us — rememher the end I ” 

Says Richard, When sickness or peevish old age 
Shall advance, to dismiss me from life’s merry stage, 
Repentence just, then, boy, may not be amiss, 

But while young I’ll be jolly — wTiat harm is in thisV^ 
They parted ; and Richard his pastimes begun — 

’Twas Richard the Jovial, the soul of all fun ; 

Each dancing-bout, drinking-bout, Dick would attend. 

And he sung and he swore, nor once thought of the end. 
» ^ * 

Now beggared by gaming, distempered by drink, 

Death stared in his face, yet he dared not to think ; 
Despairing of mercy, despising all truth. 

He died of old age in the prime of his youth. 

On his tomb-stone good Robert these verses engraved, 
Which he hoped some gay fellow might read and be 
saved ; — 

The Epitaph, 

Here lies a poor youth, who called drinking his bliss, 
And was ruined by saying. What harm is in this ? 

Let each passer-by to his error attend. 

And learn of poor Dick, to remember the end I 

— Hahhah Moke, 
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Life is full of duty, aud to do well the work that 
lies close at h and is to fulfil the purpose for which we 
were sent here. The weakest and youngest amongst us 
is a power for good as well as for evil, and it should 
be our aim to do dtir part on the side of ever-increasing 
human goodness against ever-lessening human badness. 

^ — Edwakd Olodd. 

Duty begins with life, and ends with death. It 
-encompasses our whole being. It bids us do what is 
right, and forbids our doing what is wrong. It begins 
with the upbringing of children. It bids us nurture 
them, instruct them, educate them, and bring them by 
our example, into the ways of well-doing. 

— Smiles. 

He holds no parley with unmanly fears : 

When duty bids he confidently steers. 

Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 

&.nd, trusting in his god, surmounts them all. 

— OowPBR. 


For' never anything can be amiss, 

When simpleness and duty tender it. 

— Shakespeare. 

A good man and a wise man may at times be 
angry with the world, at times grieved for it ; but be 
sure no man was ever discontented with the world who 
did his duty in it. 


— Southey. 
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When a duty is to be done, and yon have the niean& 
o£ doing it, set about it, my young friend I set about 
it! Many a good will grows cold, and many a good 
deed is left undone, by pondering over it too long, and 
by putting it off till to-morrow. Where a duty is to be 
done, and you have the means of doing it, the sooner 
you set about it the better. 

— ‘‘Tempeeance Eecitee.” 

Unequal seems to be a strife, 

Between Humanity and Fate ; 

Hone have on earth what they desire ; 

Death comes to all or soon or late ; 

And peace is but a wandering fire; 

Expediency leads wild astray ; 

The right must be our guiding star ; 

Duty oUr watchword, come what may. 

— Tobu Dutt. 

ODE TO DUTY. 

I myself 'commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end I 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live I 

— W'OKDSWOBTH. 

But duties are of two sorts. There are the duties 
every man owes to God, and there are the duties he 
owes to his fellows. Those due to his fellows are, it is 
true, due to God, and he is responsible to God for 

^ From Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, 
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discharging them, bnt there is this difference between 
these duties, — those he owes directly to God, worship 
and prayer, he cannot alienate: he alone can execute 
them, because he alone is responsible for their execution* 
But the duties he owes his fellows, non-interference with 
rights of property, rights of labour, freedom of person, 
he can delegate, and these he must delegate, because 
social organisation is a necessity, and requires the 
concurrence of all.* 

— S. Baeing-Gould. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

— Pope. 


It concerneth me not that I have not high office, 
what concerns me is to make myself worthy of office. 

— Confucius. 

Let us do that duty which is ours by birth, and 
when we have done that, do the duty which is ours by 
our position. Bach man is placed in some position in 
life, and must do the duties of that position first. There 
is one great danger in human nature, that man never 
looks at himself. He thinks he is quite as fit to be on 
the throne as the king. 

The^ only way to rise is by doing the duty that is 
in our hands now, and making ourselves stronger and 
going higher, until we reach the highest state. Nor is 
duty to be slighted. A man who does the lower work 
is not, therefore, a lower man, than he who does the 
higher work ; a man should not be judged by the nature 
of his duties, but by the manner in which he does them. 


^ From The Origin and De'oelojpment of Religious Belief. 
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His manner of doing them and power to do them is the 
test of a man. 

When you are doing work, do not think of anything 
beyond. Do it as iworship, and the highest worship, 
and devote your whole life to it for the time being.* 

A great part of the art of life consists in the skill 
with which a man will do in the right way what he has 
to do. 


Duties are ours; events are God’s. 

— Cecil. 

Let men of all ranks, whether they are successful or 
unsuccessful, whether they triumph or not — let them do 
their duty, and lest satisfied. 

— ^Plato. 


Happy is the man who is steady in the discharge 
-of- his duties, and is neither overjoyed nor depressed at 
the fruition or failure of their results. ( Duties must be 
done, whether they repay or not). 

— “Yoga YAsiSTHA.^t 

If I do my duty, I do what I ought, and do no 
more than all the rest. 

Never desert your post. 

He who has fixed in his heart a serious respect to 
God as his constant witness, and a solemn sense of 

^ From an extract of a Lecture delivered in America hy Bwdml 
Vivekdmndjfrom Hie Awakened India. 

•f Tranelated ly Vihdri Ldld Miira. 
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accountableness, and under the influence of these great 
principles is resolved, with the divine blessing, that 
conscience shall guide him and not the world’s law, — the 
fear of God, and not the fear of man, — will be prompt 
to perceive, and firm to follow, and quick to regain the 
course of duty, while others waver and are lost. 

— ^Rev. Dr. Carpenter. 

There is no such thing as luck. It is a fancy name 
for being always at our duty, and so sure to be ready, 
when the good time comes. 

Contentment, patience under injury, 
Self-subjugation, honesty, restraint 
Of all the sensual organs, purity,. 

Devotion, knowledge of , the deity, 

Veracity, and abstinence from anger, 

These form the tenfold summary of duty.* 

— Manu 

Prayers to God, alms to the poor, 

Repentence for sins, acquisition of piety from 
preceptors. 

Living a life of virtue, bearing in mind the 
• solemn truth 

And love of God — these are the six duties in- 
cumbent on man. 

— DALPATRiM.t 

Not that to others should one do 
Which he himself objected to. 

• From Indian WMom ly Monier Williams. 

-]• A Gujarati poet, 
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This is man’s duty in one word ; 

All other rules may be ignored. 

— Oompendium: of Duty.” 

To work for suffering mankind is always a grand 
and noble undertaking, to fulfil which every child of 
man should persevere even to the end. 

— Dr, Route. 


Our duty is to be useful, not according to our 
desires, but according to our powers. 

Napoleon’s aim was “glory,” Wellington’s watch- 
word like Nelson’s was “ duty.” 

Onward, onward will we press 
Through the path of duty; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence true beauty; 

Minds are of supeimal birth, 

Let us make a heaven of earth. 

— James Montgomery. 

Give help in every useful plan, 

Enjoy this world of beauty ; 

Make others happy when you can, 

But mind and do your duty, 

— “Temperance Reciter.”' 


When’er a duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it. 
And never idly wish it done; 
Begin at once and do it. 
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Put thou thy trust in God, 

In duty’s jDath go on; 

Fix on His word thy steadfast eye, 

So shall thy work be done. 

— LrTHEU. 


Act then, and do thine own appointed task. 

In every action my assistance ask. 

Do all with heart and soul absorbed in me, 

So shalt thou gain thine end, and be from trouble 
free.* 

— ‘‘ Bhagavad-Gita.” 
DUTIES OF MAN. 

I shall now describe the ordinary duties of mankind; 

Every man should perform good actions according to the 
wishes of God. 

He should get up early in the morning and clean his 
person, 

Then pray to the Creator of the universe with a steady 
mind. 

He should devoutly worship God, the only Creator of 
the world, 

Should observe good rules of conduct and swerve not 
from good resolves. 

He who imparts knowledge and teaches virtues, 

Should be highly respected as a preceptor. 

Bearing in mind the excessive kindness of parents from 
our very infancy. 

We should obey them — that being an act of great reli- 
gious merit. 

All things should be carefully borne in mind, and we 
should perform noble deeds, 

o Froni Indian Wisdom ly Moniev Williams, 
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We should never deviate from the path of morality. 

Oh man! Do not unjustly and fraudulently rob another 
of his wealth; 

But be industrious and turn an honest penny. 

Give food to the hungry and water to the thirsty ; 

Afflict not another from pride of body or wealth. 

On doubtful points as to right or wrong, consult men 
of learning; 

Utter no improper words and curb your passions. 

Do not mercilessly cause distress to any one ; 

Associate not with sinful men to perpetrate wicked deeds. 

Do not accept bribes ambitiously and dishonestly ; 

Be ever ready to help him who is truthful and good. 

With faith and sincerity peruse all good works; 

Study them, take what is good in them and give up 
false pride. 

Select as your companions only those who are righteous ; 

If you chance to see a wicked man committing vicious 
acts, be sorry for him. 

Speak not a syllable of falsehood, for falsehood short- 
ens life ; 

Contract no bad habits so that the body may remain 
quite sound. 

Do not indulge in illicit gratification of the senses; 

Dor faith, respect and wealth all shall depart with 
illicit love. 

The treasure of religion ought to be strictly guarded ; 

We should take care that the mind does not become 
unclean in the mud of impiety. 

Shake o£E indolence and entertain lofty aspirations ; 

Adore God and go along the path of duty ; 

Do not hastily believe what is said to you and do -not 
fly into a fit of temper. 

Make a strict inquiry as to what is true and what is 
false ; 
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Do not stubbornly begin a quarrel with another person. 

Heal up a breach rather than make disputes and brawls; 

Anger, malice, cunning, fraud, slander, theft and murder,. 

These should be avoided together with all other evil 
ways of conduct; 

Do not immoderately indulge in sensual joys, but restrain 
your mind. 

Wish well to all ; 

Do good to others with love for them that God may be 
pleased with you. 

Let your wealth be spent in such charities as may con- 
tribute to the happiness of all creatures ; 

By thinking independently and by the company of piou& 
men, learn what is best in matters spiritual. 

Let reason control the emotions of the mind; 

If you meet a sinful man, be sorry and sympathise with 
him. 

Live always in the company of virtuous men ; 

Let your sleep as well as food be moderate. 

Do not be overpow’'ered by anger, and do not over-esert 
yourself ; 

Speaking, laughing, and playing, when carried to excess 
are bad. 

Excess of ambition and vanity bring about man’s de- 
struction ; 

Be always humble, and try to propitiate the Deity. 

Eemain always contented and seek the best means to do^ 
good deeds; 

One should never sing his own praises as that is an 
improper thing. 

Good and courteous men are highly praised by the 
saints ; 

In the sunshine of morality a man* appears in his true 
cheerful spirits. 
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In the gloom o£ vice he is desjponding ; 

Patiently bear what befals you at different times and 
in different places. 

Loss and profit, joy and sorrow, all that you see is 
an illusion ; 

Good and bad bodies and tendencies are the net results 
of past actions. 

Bearing this in mind, we should tolerate what people 
we meet with in society ; 

First try a main and if you find him virtuous, trust him. 

He who is vicious should be forsaken at once ; 

Adversity may befal you at some, time, still do not give 
up truthfulness. 

Pray to God and all misfortunes shall be averted ; 

The all-powerful creator helps those who are truthful. 

He is shrewd enough to desist from helping the deceitful ; 

Always observe the true religion with heart. 

Such is the command of God, pay heed, oh man 1 to 
this all-important truth. 

Those are thick-headed boors who do not know the rule 

That A man reaps as he sows,’’ says Chhotum. 

— Chhotum.* 




^ A Gujardti ^oet» 
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We all remember the story o£ the Sleeping Beauty — 
how she was shut up by enchantment in a castle where 
she slept a hundred years, how during that time an 
impenetrable wood sprang up around her, and how at 
last she was disenchanted by a fair young prince and 
married him. India may be likened to that Sleeping 
Beauty : she has slept very long indeed and thick forests 
of confusing creeds — social, political and religious have 
grown up around her. The enchantment that sent her 
to sleep was Providence itself, the most mysterious of 
all kinds of magic. When she began to sleep, the 
fair young prince (the modern civilized world) now 
wooing her was not on the scene. At present, however, 
the lover’s suit is progressing, the thick forests are 
clearing away, and the marriage of the east and the west, 
which promises to come o£E in no distant date, will be 
one of the grandest, the most romantic, and the most 
fruitful marriages known to history. 

— ‘"The Awakened India.” 

In obedience to God’s injunction, England came 
and knocked at the doors of India, and said, ^‘Noble 
sister, rise I thou hast slept too long.” And India rose. 
The invitation was providential and the response too. 
India rose from her lethargy of ages, and saw the 
degraded condition into which she had sunk, and asked 
England fpr help : and the help so much needed has 
been given. 


— Keshub Ohundee Sen. 
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There is a glorious future before the A.ryans in 
India, now that their activities, dormant for centuries, 
and threatening to become petrified, are likely to be 
revived and quickened by the ennobling and elevating- 

many-sided civilization which the Western Aryas have 
developed, and which is brought to bear upon them.^ 

— M. M. Kunte. 


The inner spring (of all our exertions), the hidden 
purpose, not consciously realised in many cases, is the 
sense of human dignity and freedom, which is slowly 
asserting its supremacy over the national mind. It is 
not confined to one sphere of life. It invades the whole 
man, and makes him feel that individual purity and 
social justice have paramount claims over us all, which 
we cannot ignore long without being dragged down to a 
lower level of existence. ^ * Xhe end is to 

renovate, to purify and also to perfect the whole man 
by liberating his intellect, elevating his standard of duty, 
and perfecting all his powers. Till so renovated, purified, 
and perfected, we can never hope to be what our ancestors 
once were — the chosen people to whom great tasks were 
allotted, and by whom great deeds were performed. Where 
this feeling animates the worker, it is a matter of compa- 
rative indifEerence in what particular direction it asserts 
itself and in what particular method it proceeds to 
work. With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, 
with a faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of 
justice that deals fairly by all, with unclouded intellect 
and powers fully cultivated, and, lastly, with a love 
that overleaps all bounds, renovated India will take her 
proper rank among the nations of the world. This is 

A 

^ From The VieMtudes of Aryan Civilization in India. 
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the goal to .he reached — ^this is the promised land. 
Happy are they, who see it in distant vision ; happier 
those who are permitted to work and clear the way on 
to it ; happiest they who live ,to see it with their eyes- 
and tread npon the holy soil once more. 

— M. Gr. Ranade. 


It is from England that all the ideas of Western 
thought which are revolntionising the country have sprung; 
the language of Shakespeare and Milton has become 
the common language of India; the future of India 
is linked with that of lEngland, and it is to England that 
India niust always look for guidance, assistance, and protec* 
tion in her need. 

— SiE Henry Cotton. 


Fair England 1 Fortune’s darling child ! 

Dowered with every grace divine, 

Amidst earth’s dreary, cheerless wild, 

Thou heroes’ home, and freedom’s shrine 1 
I breathe thy name : my eyes grow dim ; 

Whilst drop my chains from every limb. 

Though mighty thou, and rich and bright, 

Though great thy name, and grand thy story. 
To raise this land to life and light, 

Be still thy aim, ’thy highest glory I 
In thy grasp quivers India’s fate, 

Oh I raise her, bless her, make her great.*’ 

— ^RAm ShaemA. 


* From an Ode of Welcome to Hie Royal Highness the Pnnce of 
Wales, Calcutta. 
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I have no other notion o£ economy than that it is 
the parent of liberty and ease. 


— Swift. 


Whilst I wish yon to he comfortable in every re- 
spect, I cannot too strongly inculcate economy. It is a 
necessary virtue to all; and however the shallow part 
mankind may despise it, it certainly leads to inde- 
pendence, which is a grand object to every man of high 
spirit.* 

Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty, and 
of ease, and the sister of temperance, of cheerfulness, 
and health, and profuseness is a cruel and crafty demon, 
that gradually involves her followers in dependence and 
•debts, that is fetters them with irons that enter into 
their souls.” 

Economy is not parsimony ; it is separable in theory 
from it; and in fact it may, or it may not, be a part 
of economy according to circumstances. Expense, and 
great expense, may be an essential part of true econo- 
my, if parsimony were considered as one of the kinds 
of that virtue; there is, however, another and a higher 
economy. Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires no 
providence, no sagacity, no powers of combination, no 
oopaprehension, no judgment. Mere instinct, and that 

® Advice given ly the father of Franck Horner. 
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not an instinct o£ the noblest kind, may produce this 
false economy in perfection. The other economy has 
larger views. It demands a discriminating judgment, 
and a firm sagacious mind. 

— Bukke. 

The methods of practising economy are very simple. 
Spend less than you earn. That is the first rule. A 
portion should always be set apart for the future. The 
next rule is to pay ready money and never on any 
account to run into debt. The person who runs into 
debt is apt to get cheated ; and if he runs into debt to 
any extent, he will himself be apt to get dishonest. 
The next is never to anticipate uncertain profits by 
•expending them before they are secured. The profits 
may never come, and in that case you would have taken 
upon yourself a load of debt, which you may never get 
rid of. Another method of economy is to keejD a 
regular account of all that you earn, and of all that 
you expend. Bfesides these methods of economy, the 
eye of the master or the mistress is always necessary 
to- see that nothing is lost, that everything is put to its 
proper use, and kept in its proper place, and that all 
things are done decently and in order. 

— Smiles, 

Never, from a mistaken economy, buy a thing you 
do not want, because it is cheap ; or from a silly pride, 
because it is dear. Keep an account in a book of all 
that you receive, and of all that you pay; for no man 
who knows what he receives, and what he pays, ever 
runs out. 


' — Lord Chesterfield. 
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An orderly man will know beforehand, what he 
requires, and will be provided with the necessary means 
for obtaining it. Thus his domestic budget will be 
balanced, and his expenditure kept within his income. 

— Smiles. 

The first lesson in economy is to learn to “ do with- 
out,’* The second is to use what one has without waste. 
These two lessons are very hard to be learned by a 
people, which has always been accustomed to have what- 
ever is wanted, and to treat costly things, as if they 
were common. 

No gain is so certain as that which proceeds from 
the economical use of what you have. 

All economy, whether of states, households, or indi- 
viduals, may be defined to be the art of managing labour. 
The world is so regulated by the Laws of Providence, 
that a man’s labour, well applied, is always amply suf- 
ficient to provide him during his life with all things 
needful to him, and not only with those, but with many 
pleasant objects of luxury; and yet farther, to procure 
him large intervals of healthful rest and serviceable 
leisure. And a nation’s labour, well applied, is, in like 
manner, amply sufficient to provide its whole population 
with good food and comfortable habitation ; and not only 
with those only, but with good education besides, and 
objects of luxury, art treasures, such as these you have 
around you now. But by those same laws of Nature 
and Providence, if the labour of the nation or of the 
individual be misapplied, and much more if it be insuf- 
ficient, — if the nation or man be indolent and unwise, — 
suffering and want result, exactly in proportion to the 
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indolence and improvidence, — to the refusal of labour, 
or to the misapplication of it. Wherever you see want, 
or misery or degradation, in this world about you, there, 
be sure, either industry has been wanting or industry 
has been in error. It is not accident, it is not Heaven- 
oommanded Calamity, it is not the original and inevita- 
ble evil of man’s Nature, which fill your streets with 
lamentation, and your graves with prey. It is only that, 
when there should have been providence, there has been 
waste ; when there should have been labour, there has 
been lasciviousness ; and wilfulness, w^hen there should 
have been subordination. 

In our use of it (economy), it constantly signifies 
merely sparing or saving; economy of money means saving 
money — economy of time, sparing time and so on. But that 
is a wholly barbarous mse of the word. * * * * Economy 
no more means saving money than it means spending 
money. It means the administration of a house ; its 
stewardship ; spending or saving, that is, whether money 
or time, or anything else, to the best possible advantage % 
In the simplest and clearest definition of it, economy, 
whether public or private, means the wise management 
of labour ; and it means this mainly in three senses ; 
namely, first, applying your labour rationally ; secondly, 
preserving its produce carefully ; lastly, distributing its 
produce seasonably, * 

— JOHK Ruskih. 

Ready money payments are the best promoters of 
frugality. ^ 

Without frugality none can be rich; and with it 
few would be poor. 
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1 Buy nothing but what you really' need. Those 

who accustom themselves to buy things be- 
cause they are pretty, or curious, or are 
offered a great bargain, are likely to fill 
their houses with need-nots, and to deprive 
themselves o£ the means o£ obtaining what 
they need. 

2 In purchasing, choose such things as are dur- 

able, rather than such as are showy; and 
what is in itself neat and becoming rather 
than what is just the top of the fashion. 
Fashions soon change; and that which is* 
glaringly fashionable now, will be notoriously 
unfashionable a little time hence. 

3 Though it may sometimes call for the exercise* 

of self-denial, ’whatever you purchase, or 
whatever you think you want, be resolute in 
retaining something in your power to meet 
an unforeseen, an indispensable need. 

4 Endeavour to have different things for different 

purposes, and to keep each to its proper use. 
Nothing is more destructive than to make 
one thing do the work of two or three. 

5 Never use a better thing of its kind without 

being satisfied that a worse would not an- 
swer the purpose. 

— “Domestic Life.” 

Thrift (private economy) does not require superior 
courage, -nor superior intellect, nor any superhuman 
virtue. It merely requires common sense, and the power 
of resisting selfish enjoyments. In fact, thrift is merely 
common sense in every-day working action. It needs 
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no fervent resolution, but only a little patient self-^ 
denial. Begin ds its device ! The more the habit of 
thrift is practised, the easier it becomes ; and the sooner 
it compensates the self-denier for the sacrifices which 
it has imposed. 

— Smiles. 


Thrift is better than an annuity. 

The art of living easily is to pitch your scale of ex- 
penditure one degree below your means. 

— Sir Henry Taylor. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. | 

Measure your cloth ten times, you can cut but once. 

— Eussian Proverb. 

Ask your purse, not your pride, what you shall buy. 

Gain is temporary and uncertain, but expense is 
constant and certain. 


The principal difiEiculty lies in economising in small 
things. 

Who heeds not a penny, shall likely ne’er have any. 
It is too late to spare when all is spent. 

Penny wise and pound foolish. 
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THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

An ant and a grasshopper, walking together on a 
green, the one carelessly skipping, the other carefully 
prying what winter’s provision was scattered in the way; 
the grasshopper, scorning (as wantons will) this needless 
thrift, as he termed it, reproved him thus: 

The greedy miser thirsteth still for gain ; 

His thrift is theft, his weal works others woe : 

That fool is fond which will in caves remain, 

. When ’mongst fair sweets he may at pleasure go. 

To this, the ant, perceiving the grasshopper’s meaning, 
quickly replied: 

The thrifty husband spares what unthrifty spends. 

His thrift no theft, for dangers to provide; 

Trust to thyself; small hope in want yield friends: 

A cave is better than the deserts wide. 

In short time these two parted, the one to his plea- 
sure, the other to his labour. Anon harvest grew on, 
and reft from the grasshopper his wonted moisture. 
Then weakly skips he to the meadow’s brinks, where 
till fell winter he abode. But storms continually pour- 
ing, he went for succour to the ant, his old acquaintance, 
to whom he had scarce discovered his estate, but the 
little worm made this reply; 

Pack hence, quoth he, thou idle, lazy worm, 

My house doth harbour no unthrifty mates ; 

Thou scorn’d’st to toil, and now thou feel’st the 
storm, 

And starv’st for food, whilst I am fed with cates. 

Use no entreats, I will relentless rest, 

For toiling labour hates an idle guest. 

The grasshopper, foodless, helpless, and strengthless. 
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got into the next brook, and in the yielding sand digged 
himself a pit : by which likewise he engraved this epitaph: 
When spring’s green prime arrayed me with delight, 
And every power with youthful vigour filled, 

. Gave strength to work whatever fancy willed, 

I never feared the force of winter’s spite. 

When first I saw the sun the day begin. 

And dry the morning’s tears from herbs and grass, 
I little thought his cheerful light would pass. 

Till ugly night with darkness entered in. 

And then day lost I mourned, spring past I wailed; 
But neither tears for this or that availed. 

Then too, too late, I praised the emmet’s pain. 

That sought in spring a harbour ’gainst the heat; 
And in the harvest gathered winter’s meat, 
Perceiving famine, frosts, and stormy rain. 

My wretched end may warn green springing youth 
To use delights, as toys that will deceive, 

And scorn the world, before the world them leave, 
For all the world’s trust is ruin without ruth. 

Then blest are they that like the toiling ant. 
Provide in time ’gainst woeful winter’s want. 
With this, the grasshopper, yielding to the weather’s 
extremity, died comfortless without remedy. 

— ^Eobbbt Gbeen. ' 
(A Fable of ^sop.) 
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^Tis education forms the common mind; 

Just 2ih the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 

— Pope. 

I call a complete and generous education that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace 
and war. 

— Milton. 

Education, moreover, is one of the subjects, which 
most essentially require to be considered by various* 
minds, and from a variety of points of view. For, of 
all many-sided subjects, it is the one which has the 
greatest number of sides. Not otly does it include 
whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is done for 
us by others, for the express purpose of bringing us- 
somewhat nearer to the pei*fection of our nature ; it 
does nlore: in its largest acceptation, it comprehends 
even the indirect efEects produced on character and 
on the human faculties, by things of which the direct 
purposes are quite different ; by laws, by forms of govern- 
ment, by the industrial arts, by modes of social life ; nay, 
even by physical facts, not dependent on human will ; by 
climate, soil, and local position. Whatever helps to 
shape the human being ; to make the individual what he 
is, or hinders him from being what he is not — is part of 
his education. 
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Education in the narrower sense is the culture 
which each generation purposely gives to those who are 
to be its successors, in order to qualify them for at least 
keeping up, and if possible for raising, the level of im- 
provement which has been attained. 

— John Stuart Mill. 

Education is to draw out, not to cram in ; to un- 
fold the capacities of the growing mind, strengthen the 
reasoning faculty, create an interest in the surrounding 
universe ; in a word to excite a lave of knowledge, and 
impart the means of acquiring it.* 

— S. Laing. 


I consider an human soul without education like- 
marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the same manner, when it 
works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent 
virtue and perfection, which, without such helps, are 
never able to make their appearance. What sculpture is 
to a block of marble, education is to a human soul. 

— Spectator.’^ 


During a boy’s school-life the main purpose to be 
kept in view is his education — of course — of course, so 
you will say, if you are his father, and you will think, 
in addition, most likely : that he may pass his exami- 
nations well, get some good berth or appointment, andi 
earn his own living.' But is this “of course” the main- 
object of education ? It often seems to be so regarded,- 


From A Modem Zoroastrian. 
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for many are those, even among teachers, "who look upon 
school-life as a time when knowledge is to be forced, by 
cram or otherwise, into a boy’s head. The word edu- 
cation,” however, implies a process of “ drawing out, ” 
-and not one of cramming in, so that both because of its 
meaning, and still because of the deplorable results 
which follow from acting upon that idea, the wisest 
teachers consider the idea just alluded to as an utterly 
upside down conception of what the object of a boy’s 
school-life should be.* 

— Beetram Keightley. 

How to live? — that is the essential question for us. 
Hot how to live in the mere material sense only, but 
in the widest sense. The general problem which com- 
prehends every special problem is — the rigl^it ruling of 
conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In 
•what way to treat the body ; in what way to treat the 
mind ; in what way to manage our affairs ; in what way 
to bring up a family ; in what way to behave as a 
■citizen; in what way to utilize those sources of happi- 
ness which nature supplies — ^how to use all our faculties 
to the greatest advantage of ourselves and others — how 
to live completely? And this being the great thing 
needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the great 
thing which education has to teach. To prepare us for 
complete living is the function which education has 
to discharge. 

— Herbert Spencer, 

The aim of education is to draw all the i^owers of 
the boy out on every side of his nature, to develop in 
him every intellectual and moral power, , and to streng- 

* From Central Sindv/ College Magazine. 
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then him physically, emotionally, mentally and spiritnally, 
that he may turn out at the end o£ his College career a 
useful, patriotic, and a pious gentleman who respects 
himself and respects those around him.^ 

— Annie Besant. 

Birth is good but breeding is better. 

* All the pious duties which we owe. 

Our parents, friends, our country and our God, 
The seeds of ev’ry virtue here below, 

From discipline alone and early culture grow. 

, Of all the blessings which it has pleased Providence 
to allow us to cultivate, there is not one which breathes 
a purer fragrance or bears a heavenlier aspect, than 
Education. It is a companion which no misfortunes can 
depress — no clime destroy — ^no enemy alienate — no des- 
potism enslave — ^at home a friend — abroad an introduc- 
tion — in solitude a solace — in society an ornament — it 
chastens vice — ^it guides virtue, it gives at once a grace 
and government to genius. . 

; " — Phillips. 

Man, when ^ civilized and illuminated by knowledge,, 
discovers, in the objects and occurrences around him, 
a scheme beautifully arranged for the gratification of his 
whole powers, animal, moral and intellectual ; he recog- 
nises in himself the intelligent and accountable subject 
of an all-bountiful God, and in joy and gladness desires 
to study his works, to ascertain his laws, and to yield 
to them a steady and willing obedience. 'Without under- 

® FroTifi a TBjport in the Bombay Gazette of the 16th March ^ 1903. 
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valuing the pleasures of his animal nature, he tastes the 
higher, more refined, and more enduring delights of his 
moral and intellectual capacities ; and he then calls 
.aloud for education, as indispensable to the full enjoy- 
ment of his powers. 

— Gteokge Combe. 


Dr. Franklin, speaking of education, says : — 

If a man empties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it away from him. An investment of know- 
ledge always pays the best interest. 

Good education is the foundation of happiness. 

Beware of substituting quantity for quality in 
-education. 

Better to be untaught than ill-taught. 

— Maxim. 

Of all learning the most difficult department is to 
unlearn; drawing a mistake or prejudice out of the 
head is as painful as drawing a tooth, and the patient 
never thanks the operator. 

Ability to read is one great distinction between 
human beings and brutes. When education is withheld, 
the effect is, so far to reduce the former to the condi- 
tion of. the latter.* 

Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea, how to shoot. 

— Thomsok. 


* From Pictures of Women in Many Lands^ Madras. 
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We should educate the whole man — the body to act, 
the head to think, and the heart to feel. 

No lower aim should content the child’s teacher 
than that of improving all his faculties and powers — 
bodily, mental, and moral.* 

It is the threefold life and development that is wanted — 
phywcal, mental, spiritual. This gives the rounded life, 
^nd he or she who fails in any one comes short of the 
perfect whole. 

— ^Balph Waldo Trine. 

What you want for your children is that their bodi- 
ly and mental powers and their best feelings should be 
exercised, whilst their sentiments and habits are formed 
to some extent each and every day, so that at maturity 
they may he full grown in body, mind, and character, 
able to control their passions, and shape their conduct 
in accordance with goodness and happiness, in themselves 
and all around them. Now, a child’s daily supply of 
vital energy and nerve force is, lof course, limited. If 
these are unduly expended in the activity of one part 
•of the organism, the other parts necessarily suffer. 
If a man’s nerve force is transformed into muscular 
energy, and spent on ploughing all day long, he will 
be unable either to think or feel at night; and if he 
tries to read, he will probably fall asleep. One-sided 
-activity is bad for a man, but for a child it is simply 
ruinous, seeing that what is required in the child is 
mayijjsided growth^ to secure which there must be diffused 
nerve force and a variety of diverse activities.f 

— Jane Hume Olappbrton. 

^ From Ward and Lode's Long Life Series, edited hy George 
JBlach. t Erom Scientific Meliorism. 
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As the harmony and solidity oE a building can only 
be secured by a strict attention to every part o£ the 
structure, which can then, and then only, be considered 
as complete, when nothing can be withdrawn or altered 
without a sjidking injury to the whole ; so also in educa- 
tion, i£ any^part whatever be either omitted or displaced, 
there will always be some defect or obliquity remaining 
which injures the whole efEect. 

—Bishop Ottee. 


As every one knows, it takes a soldier a long time* 
to learn his drill — for 'instance, to put himself into the 
attitude of ^‘attention” at the instant the word of coin^ 
mand is heard. But, after a time, the sound of the word 
gives rise to the act, whether the soldier be thinking of 
it or not. There is a story, which is credible enough, 
though it may not be true, of a practical joker, who,, 
seeing a discharged veteran carrying home his dinner, 
suddenly called out “attention I ” whereupon the man in- 
stantly brought his hands down, and lost his mutton and 
potatoes in the gutter. The drill had been thorough; and 
its efEects had become embodied in the man^s nervous 
structure. The possibility of all education (of which 
military drill is only one particular form) is based upon 
the existence of this power which the nervous system 
possesses, of organising conscious actions into more or 
less unconscious or reflex operations. It may be laid 
down as a rule, which is called the law of Association^ 
that if any two mental states be called up together, or 
in succession, with due frequency and vividness, the 
subsequent production of the one of them will suffice to 
_eaU up the other, and that whether we desire it or not. 
The object of intellectual education is to create such 
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iadissoluble associations o£ our ideas o£ things, in the 
order and relation in which they occur in nature ; that 
o£ a moral education is to unite as fixedly the ideas of 
evil deeds with those o£ pain and degradation, and of 
good actions with those of pleasure and nobleness* 

— Dr. Huxley. 

Man is a moral as well as an intellectual being; 
he has feelings, which require education, and on the 
right training o£ these depend the happiness o£ the 
individual and the welfare of society infinitely more 
than on the highest attainments merely intellectual. 
These feelings are incomparably more easily bent and 
moulded to good in infancy than in after years.* 

It is training that improves the powers implanted 
in us by nature, and sound culture that is the armour 
of the breast; when moral training fails, the noblest 
endowments of nature are blemished and lost. 

To establish by culture habits of elevated thought, 
moral reflection, industry, and self-control, and to in- 
crease the efficacy and readiness of these habits by 
exercise, cannot fail to be greatly advantageous to all, 
but especially to the young. 

— Samuel Neil. 


It is not easy to estimate the influence even of 
what may seem an inconsiderable effort, when directed 
to such an object as education. It has been said that 
a stone thrown into the sea agitates more or less every 
drop in that vast expanse of waters. So it may be 
with the influence we exert on the minds and hearts 

^ From CharriberH^B Infant Education, 

46 
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o£ the young — ^who can tell what may he the effects o£ 
a single good principle deeply fixed, a single pure and 
virtuous association strongly riveted, a single happy 
turn effectually given to the thoughts and affections? 
It may spread a salutary and sacred influence over the 
whole life and through the whole mass of the character 
of the child. Nay, more, as the characters of others, 
who are to come after him, may and probably will 
depend much on his, the impulse we give may not 
cease in him who first received it ; it may go down from 
one generation to another, widening and deepening its 
influences as it goes, reaching forth with various modi- 
fications, more or less direct, till the track of its agency 
shall be completely beyond human calculations. 


Education polishes good dispositions, and corrects 
bad ones. 


— Maxim. 


Gentleness, patience and love are almost every 
thing in education; especially to those helpless little 
creatures, who have entered into a world where every- 
thing is new and strange to them. Gentleness is a sort 
of mild atmosphere ; and it enters into a child’s soul, 
like the sunshine into the rose-bud, slowly but surely 
expanding it into beauty and vigour, f 

Jjet it be thoroughly understood that the human 
being, at the very dawn of intelligence, possesses various 
tendences or desires, some requiring to be encouraged 
and rendered habitual, and others, which, for his own 
comfort and that of his fellow creatures, must be kept 

^ From Mr, Franck' Discourse on Errors on Education. 

t From Mrs, Child's Mother's Booh. 
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in subjection. The latter seem by far the most ready 
to manifest themselves. The infant will show a disposi- 
tion to beat and rob his neighbour, will be insolent, 
greedy, cruel, and violent, before he will manifest any 
of the better dispositions, with the exception, perhaps, 
•of an affectionateness towards ' those from whom he is 
accustomed to receive benefits. The first business, then, 
^f education is to check and put under habitual subjec- 
tion all the former dispositions, and to draw forth and 
put into habitual exercise all that are opposite, such as 
kindness, justice, and self-denial.* 

In minds unstrengthened by right culture there is 
a perverse belief that they can only raise themselves by 
lowering whatever stands beside them. 

— Pbof. Mobley. 

I for one believe that no system of education is 
complete which does not provide for the cultivation of 
character as well as for the development of the intellect. 
We must be trained to do right as well as to think 
right. 

— Sib William Htjn-teb. 

Education must be based upon religion and morality ; 
for education by itself will not eradicate vicious propen- 
sities. Culture of intellect has but little effect upon 
moral conduct. You may see clever, educated, literary 
men, with no conduct whatever — ^wasteful, improvident, 
drunken and vicious. It follows, therefore, that educa- 
tion must be based upon the principles of religion and 
morality. 

— Smiles. 


‘ From Cliamlers's Mis cellany. 
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Moral and religions education consist in training 
the feelings and the daily habits ; and these are, in the 
main, beyond the sphere and inaccessible to the control 
of public education. It is the home, the family, which 
gives us the moral or religions education we really 
receive: and this is completed, and modified, sometimes 
for the better, often for the worse, by society, and the 
opinions and feelings with which we are there surrounded. 

— John Stuabt Mill. 

Eeligious education in early life should be address- 
ed to the heart, rather than to the mind. The affections- 
should be filled with love and gratitude to God, but no 
attempt should be made to introduce doctrinal opinions 
into the understanding.^ 

Intellect is barren of beneficent fruit, however rich 
it may be in knowledge, until it be fired and prompted 
to act by moral and religious sentiment. In my view, 
knowledge by itself is worthless and impotent in com- 
parison with what it becomes when vivified by lofty 
emotions. It is not enough that the intellect be informed ; 
the moral and religious faculties must co-operate in 
applying the truths and in yielding obedience to the 
precepts which the intellect recognises to be true. 

— Geobge Combe. 

Eor myself, I have always held and maintained at 
home — and my views upon that subject have undergone 
no change, though I have come many miles across the 
sea — that no education can be complete, and thorough, 
if it does not combine religious and secular education, 

— Lobd Ripon, 


^ From Mn. Child's Mother's BooJc^ 
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The cry of the present day is ‘‘ education,” but it 
is education in books, and books only. Eead, read, 
read !” as if God had not given us bodies as well as 
brains to be cared for and cultivated. Boys and girls 
are pressed to school. There is a great competition 
amongst teachers, for their income depends upon “results.” 
The pupils are crammed in the shortest possible time, 
and the most delicate of organs, the brain, does more 
work, in a month than it used to do in a year. Some, 
however, by competition, may appear prodigies, and take 
prizes. But what of health, which is worth more than 
many prizes ? If not worn out by over-excitement, the 
prize pupils often end as invalids, and sometimes as 
imbeciles. 

— Smiles. 

It ought to be universally made known, by means 
of education, that the uses of our intellectual nature are 
not to be properly realised without a just regard to the 
laws of that perishable frame with which it is connect- 
ed ; that, in cultivating the mind, we must neither over- 
task nor under-task the body, neither push it to too 
great a speed, nor leave it neglected ; and that, 
notwithstanding this intimate connexion and mutual 
dependence, the highest merits on the part of the mind 
will not compensate for muscles mistreated, or soothe a 
nervous system which severe study has tortured into 
insanity. To come to detail — it ought to be impressed 
on all, that to spend more than a moderate number of 
hours in mental exercise, diminishes insensibly the powers 
of future application, and tends to abbreviate life ; that 
•no mental exercise should be attempted immediately 
after meals as the processes of thought and of digestion 
cannot be safely prosecuted together ; and that, without 
a due share of exercise to the whole of the mental 
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faculties, there can be no soundness in any, while the 
whole corporeal system will give way beneath a severe 
pressure upon any one in particular. 

— R. Chambebs. 

Parents and teachers sometimes forget that the 
proper function of a child is to grow; that the brain 
cannot, in early years, be over-worked without serious 
injury to the physical health ; that the body — muscles, 
lungs, and stomach — must first have its soundness esta- 
blished; and that the brain is one of the last organs 
to come to maturity. Indeed, in early life, digestion 
is of greater importance than thinking ; exercise is 
necessary for mental culture; and discipline is better 
than knowledge. Many are the cases of precocious 
children who bloom only to wither, and run their little 
course in a few short years. The strain upon their 
nervous system is more than their physical constitution 
can bear, and they perish almost as soon as they have 
begun to live. Boys and girls are at present too much 
occupied in sitting, learning, studying and reciting.. 
Their brain is over-worked; their body is underworked. 
Hence headache, restlessness, irritability, and eventually 
debility and disease. 

— Smiles. 

The system of a child who is studying to excess 
is becoming exhausted ; it loses its powers in various 
directions ; the muscular endurance may be enfeebled ; 
the digestion is very apt to fail; appetite for food is 
lost, with the power to digest food; and sleep is very 
apt to be poor. It is pretty safe to say that a child 
who eats and sleeps well is not much over-driven.* 

^ From Wardt and LocWs Long Life Series^ edited hy George 

Black. 
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In regard to the education of children, it may also 
be pointed out that nothing is to he gained by a hasty 
development of their powers. Far better is it to allow 
them plenty of out-door exercise, in order that they may 
develop a sound constitution or correct any imperfections 
they may have inherited, than cram them with book- 
knowledge in those early days.^ 

Let us understand then that it should be our aim 
in learning, not merely to know the one thing which is 
to be our principal occupation, as well as it can be 
known, but to do this and also to laiow something of all 
the great subjects of human interest: taking care to 
know that something accurately; marking well the divid- 
ing lino between what we know accurately and what we 
do not : and remembering that our object should be to 
obtain a true view of nature and life in their broad 
outline, and that it is idle to throw away time upon the 
details of anything which is to form no part of the 
occupation of our practical energies. 

— John Stuart Mill. 

Liberal education must be an education which, what- 
ever its subject, aims at training and purifying and 
strengthening the intellect, which seeks not merely to 
impress on men’s memories, knowledge which may be 
useful and profitable to them, but which aims at training 
them to correct modes of thinking and reasoning, and to 
fill their intellects with the loftiest and most beautiful 
results of human thought. 

— Sir Bartle Frerb. 


^ From Ward and Loch's Long Life Series^ edited ly George 


Blach 
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In education most time is to be bestowed on that 
which is of the greatest consequence in the ordinary 
course and occurrences of that life the young man is 
designed for. 

— Locke. 


Of the laws which regulate health, and of the science 
which comprises a knowledge of Medicine and Surgery, 
there is a general ignorance very much to be lamented. 
How many illnesses, and how much suffering would not 
be averted, if a more sensible acquaintance with sanitary 
necessities existed in our homes I Lack of cleanliness, 
want of ventilation, deficiency of water-supply, non-know- 
ledge of the functions of the body, blindness to first 
symptoms of disease, negligence of all wholesome pre- 
cautions — these are culpable causes of accidents, diseases 
and deaths. Do not all of us know cases, wherein 
valuable and cherished lives of men, women and children 
have been lost, solely or principally from ignorance of 
elementary principles affecting human life and health ? 
And it is sufficiently clear that, until people come to 
know more about the house they live in,’’ they will 
never extirpate chronic disease, nor shall we possess a 
population healthy and happy. 

There is, however, no good reason why a fair 
knowledge of Medicine and the Philosophy of Health 
should not be gained by the general public ; there is 
nothing hard or repulsive about the subject, and an 
amount of information which may be of great value can 
be obtained at very little trouble. In our belief, Physio- 
logy and the Laws of Health should form a branch of 
education in every important school in the country. 
Knowing something of these, men and women would be 
enabled to care, rationally, for their health, could observe 
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changes in their sensations suggestive o£ coming sick- 
ness, would have the ability to explain accurately to the 
<]octor their particular symptoms of disorder, and so 
pave the way to fewer illnesses and quicker restorations 
to health. There is something curiously ironical in a 
state of things wherein we all bemoan the loss of health, 
and yet take no steps to learn anything about the 
object we prize. ^ ^ ^ 

We know that it is, indeed, impossible through any 
amount of book-teaching to impart that higher and more 
complete knowledge of the art of Healing, which only 
daily experience in the presence of facts can give. 
But, nevertheless, a theoretical knowledge will frequent- 
ly be of immense service both in the ease of ourselves 
and our families., Oases are constantly occurring in 
which an early remedy may serve to ward off very 
serious illness: also, many forms of disease require- 
little beyond intelligent nursing, and the very simplest 
treatment ; while in other cases a little elementary 
knowledge of understood symptoms will enable us to 
detect the earliest indications of serious illness, and lead 
us at once, in such instances, to seek the aid of the 
skilled practitioner.^ 

As no one can conform to laws with which he is 
unacquainted, the ability to live a rational life must be 
-preceded by a familiarity with the laws of health: and 
as happiness and usefulness are so largely dependent 
upon vigorous health, the education that will confer upon 
us the means of acquiring it can yield to no other in 
importance. 

And the importance of understanding the true con- 
dition of health and disease — of knowing how to acquire 

® From Beeton^s Medical Dictionary — Preface^ 

47 
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and preserve that healthy habit o£ body which the most 
tedious and costly medical treatment so often fails to 
restore when once lost, should secure a place in general 
education for the principal maxims of hygiene, and 

some of those even of practical medicine. 

( 

— John Stuart Mill. 

The human body consists of bones, muscles, nerves, 
and blood-vessels, besides organs of respiration, of 
nutrition, of feeling, of thought, &c. These are all 
composed of physical elements, and to a certain extent, are 
subjected to the physical laws of creation. By the law of 
gravitation, the body when unsupported falls to the 
ground, and is liable to be injured. By another law, ex- 
cessive cold freezes, and excessive heat dissipates, its 
fluides; and life, in either case, is extinguished. 

To discover the real effect of the physical laws of 
nature on human happiness, we need to understand 

1st. The physical laws themselves, as revealed by 
the phenomena of ‘ natural substances. 

2ndly. The anatomical and physiological constitution 
of the human body. 

3rdly. The adaptation of the physical laws to this 
constitution. 

These expositions are necessary to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which it is possible for man to place himself in 
accordance with the physical laws, so as to reap advan- 
tages from them ; and also to determine how far the suf- 
ferings which he endures may be ascribed to the inevi- 
table operation of those Taws, and how far to his ignorance 
and infringement of them. 


— George Combe. 
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We are born into a world which we have not made;, 
a world, whose phenomena take place according to fixed 
laws, ol: which we do not bring any knowledge into the 
world with us. In such a world we are appointed to 
live, and in it all our work is to be done. Our whole 
working power depends on knowing the laws of the 
world — in other words, the properties of the things 
which we have to work with, and to work among, and 
to work upon. We may — and do rely for the greater 
part of this knowledge, on the few, who in each depart- 
ment make its acquisition their main business in life,. 
But unless an elementary knowledge of scientific truths 
is difEused among the public, they never know what is* 
certain and what is not, or who are entitled to speak 
with authority, and who are not. 

— John Stuaet Mill. 


If the Creator has bestowed on the body, on the- 
mind, and on external nature determinate constitutions^ 
and has arranged them to act on each other, and to 
produce happiness or misery to man, according to certain 
definite principles, and, if this action goes on invariably,, 
infiexibly, and irresistably, whether men attend to it or 
not, it is obvious that the very basis of useful know- 
ledge must consist in an acquaintance with these 
natural arrangements, and that education will be valuable 
in the exact degree in which it communicates such 
information, and trains the faculties to act upon it, 

— Geobge Oombe. 

It is surely no small part of education to put us in 
intelligent possession of the most important and most 
universally interesting facts of the universe, so that the 
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^^orld which surrounds us may not be a sealed book to 
us, uninteresting because unintelligible. 

— John Stuaet Mill. 

A person in whom it was my duty as well as pleasure 
io be greatly interested set on foot an establishment ( a 
most benevolent and disinterested experiment for pro- 
moting the welfare of his fellow-creatures ) at Orleistau, 
in Lanarkshire. The labour and anxiety which he under- 
went at the commencement of the undertaking gradually 
impaired an excellent constitution ; and, without perceiv- 
ing the change, he, by way of setting an example of in- 
^liistry took to digging with the spade, and actually 
wrought for fourteen days at this occupation, although 
previously unaccustomed to labour. This produced haemop- 
•tysis, or spitting of blood. Being now unable for such 
severe exertion, he gave up his whole time to directing 
and instructing the people — ^about 250 in number—and 
for two or three weeks spoke the whole day, the effusion 
of blood from his lungs continuing. Nature sank rapidly 
under this irrational treatment, and at last he came to 
Edinburgh for medical advice. 

When the structure and uses of his lungs were ex- 
plained to him, he saw that his treatment of them had 
been equally injudicious as if he had thrown lime or dust 
into his eyes after inflammation. He was struck with 
the extent and consequences of his ignorance, and ex-^ 
claimed, ‘‘how greatly should I have been benefited if 
one month of the five years which I was forced to spend 
in a vain attempt to acquire the Latin language had been 
dedicated to conveying to me information concerning the 
structure of my body, and the causes that preserve and 
impair its functions I’’ 

He had departed too widely from the organic laws 
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to admit o£ an easy return : he was seized with inflam* 
mation o£ the lungs, and with great difficulty survived 
that attack ; but it impaired his constitution so griev- 
ously, that he died after a lingering illness of eleven 
months. He acknowledged, however, even in his severest 
pain, that he suffered under a just law. The lungs, he 
perceived, were o£ prime importance to life, and a 
motive to their proper "treatment was provided by insti- 
tuting the painful consequences which followed from 
neglecting the conditions requisite to their health. Had 
he given them rest, and returned to obedience to the 
organic law at the first intimation of departure from it, 
the way to recovery was open; but in ignorance, he 
persevered for weeks in direct opposition to the law^y 
till the melancholy result ensued. 

This case affords a striking illustration of the prin- 
ciple — namely, the independence of the different natural 
laws, and the necessity of obeying all of them as a 
condition of safety and enjoyment. 

— George Combe. 

Sanitary science may be summed up in the one- 
word — cleanliness. Pure w'ater and pure air are its 
essentials. Wherever there is impurity, it must be- 
washed away, and got rid of. Thus sanitary science is 
one of the simplest and most intelligible of all the 
branches of human knowledge. Perhaps it is because 
of this, that, like most common things, it has continued 
to receive so little attention. Many still think that it 
requires no science at all to ventilate a chamber, to- 
clean out a drain, and to keep house and person free 
from uncleanliness. 


— Smiles. 
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It is a common saying that “ manners make the 
man;” and there is a second, that “mind makes the 
man;” but truer than either is a third, that “Home makes 
the* man.” For the home-training includes not only 
manners, and mind but character. It is mainly in the 
home that the heart is opened, the habits are formed, 
the intellect is awakened, ^and character moulded for 
good or for evil. 

— Smiles. 

A child generally receives his first lessons in reading 
from his mother. But education, in the strict sense of 
the word, does not begin with the alphabet. It com- 
mences with the birth of the child, A mother’s face is 
the child’s first lesson book. A father’s smile or sim 
of displeasure is the, next , stJ^p. Home teaching is of 
all the most important.^ 

I should not hesitate to attribute greater importance 
to home education than to school education ; for it is 
beneath the parental roof, when the ^ heart is young and 
melted by the warmth of fireside affection, that the 
deepest impressions are made ; it is at home, beneath 
parental influence and example, that the foundations of 
physical, moral and mental habits are laid, it is at home 
where lasting opinions are founded. School instruction 
can never supersede the necessity of vigilant parental 
leading and training at the fireside. 


Duty is first learned at home. The child comes into 
the world helpless and dependent on others for its health, 
nurture, and moral and physical development. The child 
at length imbibes ideas ; under proper influences he 

* From Pictures of Women in Many Lands, Madras. 
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learns to obey, to control himself, to be kind to others, 
to be dutiful and happy. He has a will of his own, 
but whether it be well or ill-directed depends very much 
upon parental influences. 

• — Smiles. 

Domestic education is the institution of nature— 
public education the contrivance of man. 

— ^Adam Smith. 

The responsibility of educating your children is one 
that parents cannot escape. It is a task imposed on you 
by divine Providence, and you may look with confidence 
for guidance and aid. In short you must educate your 
child, whether you choose it or not ; for every action, 
every word and look, the very tone of your voice, and 
the round of ordinary daily events, which form the 
moral atmosphere in which he breathes, influence him 
far more than the occasional lessons which he receives, 
however excellent* 

The influence of parents and teachers is great. On 
them it very much depends whether the circumstances 
which surround the child shall operate to his good. They 
must help him to read, interpret, and use wisely the 
great volumes of Nature, Society and experience. They 
must fix his volatile glance, arrest his precipitate judg- 
ment, guide his observation, teach him to link together 
cause and effect in the outward world, and turn his 
thoughts inward on his own more mysterious nature. The 
young left to the education of circumstances — left with- 
out teaching, guidance, restraint — ^will in all probability, 
grow up ignorant, torpid in intellect, strangers to their 
own powers, and slaves to their passions. 

— Rev. Ohanning. 
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After all the best school of discipline is home. Family 
life is God’s own method of training the young. And 
homes are very much as women make them. 

— Smiles. 


It is in the school of maternal tenderness that the 
kind affections must be first roused and made habitual— 
the early sentiment of piety awakened and rightly 
directed— the sense of duty and moral responsibility 
unfolded and enlightened. But next in rank and effi- 
ciency to that pure and holy source of moral influence 
i,« that of the school-master. 

— Ak American Writer. 


The first rnle and the most important of all, in 
education, is that a mother should govern her own 
feelings and keep her heart and conscience piire. The 
state of a mother affects her child.* 

The general principle that we should associate 
pleasure with whatever we wish that our pupils should 
pursue, and pain with whatever we wish that they 
should avoid, forms the basis of our plan of education. 
This maxim applied to the cultivation of the under- 
standing, or of the affections, will, we apprehend, be 
equally successful ; virtues, as well as abilities, or what 
is popularly called genius, we believe to be the result 
of education more than the gift of nature. A fond 
mother will tremble at the idea, that so much depends 
upon her own care in the early education of her children ; 
but, even though she niay be inexperienced in the art, 
she'nmy be persuaded that patience and perseverance 
will ensure her success: even from her timidity, we 


From Mr». Childs Mother’^ Booh. 
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may prophesy favourably ; for, in education, to know 
the danger is, often to avoid it. The first steps require 
rather caution and gentle kindness, than any diflBculty 
or laborious exertions; the female sex are, from their 
situation, their manners, and talents, peculiarly suited 
to the superintendence of the early years of childhood.^ 

The greatest and most common error in the training 
of children is allowed to be irvegularity of behaviour 
towards them. At one time they are coaxed, petted and 
indulged in every fancy, and at another they are scolded, 
abused, and cruelly chastised. One moment a mother 
will be seen fondling her child, and the next pouring 
out her wrath upon him. Impetuous in temper, she 
will, for a trifling fault, inflict personal punishment 
on her infant, and then, moved by compassion or 
remorse, seize him up in her arms, and cover him with 
caresses. All this is decidedly improper, and ruinous to the 
dispositions of the children. Let it be remembered that 
example will go a great way in co-mmunicating both 
good and bad habits to children ; an^ it is required of 
those who undertake the duty of infant education that 
they should learn to know themselves, and command 
themselves. t 

Of errors in education one of the worst is inconsis- 
tency» As in a community, crimes multiply when there is 
no certain administration of justice ; so in a family, an 
immense increase of transgressions results from a hesi- 
tating or irregular infliction of punishments. A weak 
mother, who perpetually threatens and rarely performs — 

* From Essays on Eractical Education ly Maria and H* L. 
Edgeworth. 

f From Chambers's Miscellanym 
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who makes rules in haste and repents o£ them at lei- 
sure — who treats the same offence now with severity and 
now with leniency, as the passing humour dictates, is 
laying up miseries for herself and her children. She is 
making herself contemptible in their eyes : she is setting 
them an example of uncontrolled feelings ; she is en- 
couraging them to transgress by the prospect of probable 
impunity ; she is entailing endless squabbles and accom- 
panying damage to her own temper and the tempers of 
her little ones ; she is reducing their minds to a moral 
chaos, which after years of bitter experience will with 
difficulty bring into order. Better even a barbarous 
form of domestic government carried out consistently 
than a humane one inconsistently carried out. Again we 
say, avoid coercive measures wherever it is possible to 
do so; but when you find despotism really necessary, be 
despotic in good earnest. 

— Hekbert Spekoer. 

Obedience, occupation and order are the three grand 
essentials in the rearing of a child ; he is sure, without 
each and all of the three, to come to grief. I do not, 
o£ course, mean by occupation, that a child is to work; — 
play is a child^s work^ — his occupation — of which he ought, 
if he is to be well in mind and body, to have an abun- 
dance ; indeed the principal of his time should be spent 
in play, and that, if possible, in the open air. 

— Ohavassb. 


Every person has two educations, one which he re- 
ceives from others, and one, more important, which he 
gives to himself. 


— Gibbob-. 
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There are two kinds o£ education, which a man re- 
ceives — the first, that which he gets from others; the 
second, that which he gives hiniself. The second is better 
than the first, 

— Hume. 

It is a great mistake to think that education is finished 
when young people leave school. Education is never finish- 
ed. Half the character is formed after we cease to learn 
lessons from books ; and at that active and eager age, it 
is formed with a rapidity and strength absolutely startl- 
ing to think of. Do you ask what forms it ? I answer, 
the every day conversation they hear, the habits they 
witness, and the people they are taught to respect. 
Sentiments thrown out in jest; or carelessness, and 
perhaps forgotten by .the speaker as soon as uttered, 
often sink deeply into the youthful mind and have a power- 
ful influence on future character. This is true in very 
early childhood ; and it is peculiarly true at the period 
when youth is just ripening into manhood. Employ what 
teachers we may, the influences at home will have 
the mightiest influence in education. Schoolmasters may 
cultivate the intellect ; but the things said and done at 
home are busy agents in forming the affections ; and 
the latter have infinitely more important coUsequences 
than the former.* 

The education of school is the mere portal to the 
higher education which every one may give to himself. 
In many cases, in fact, it may be said that education 
does not begin till we leave school. The mental energies 
are disciplined and brought into activity, the capacity is 


^ From Mrs, Child's Mother's Boohu 
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formed ; but the real life of thought is seldom awaken- 
ed till those years of early manhood when most men 
have ceased to be under tutors and governors. 

— Tullooh. 


A student at Trinity Oollege went up to his pro- 
fessor to take leave of him because he had “finished his 
education,’’ was wisely rebuked by the professor’s reply, 
^‘Indeed I I am only beginning mine,” 

I protest against the fallacy that education ends 
with School days. Education lasts through life. I will 
add for my own part, giving a chapter from my own 
personal experience, that I do not think -I began to learn 
anything until after I had left school and university, 
and became clearly possessed of the knowledge of how 
utterly ignorant I was. It is the business of each one 
of us throughout his life to try to make best of the 
gifts which providence has given him. 

From the West, which owes so much in the past to 

A ^ 

the Aryan race, India has in turn received freedom, free 
speech, free trade, free movement. The mass of the 
population remains uneducated, and cannot tell whence 
comes the new spirit that moves on the face of the waters. 
But the spirit blows, and all men hear the sound there- 
of, and are stirred by its breath. The education of 
those who pass through our schools does not end in the 
school-room, and for those who are classed as “ unable 
to read or write,” it begins in the village, in the 
municipal town, in the courts of law and on the rail- 
ways. knowledge or ignorance, truth or error, must 
circulate like the currency through the multitudes. It 
cannot be a matter of indifference what lessons we 
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teach to the young, for what they learn they will pass 
on to the others. Whether they are trained in the 
right path, or left to stray into prejudice, intolerance 
and disloyalty to their neighbours, the rising generation 
are born to be citizens. An efEort ought to be made 
to teach our future citizens the A. B. 0. of their rights 
and duties.* 

He who seeketh for Instruction will surely find her 
on every side, — 

Not hidden in the depths of the earth, but so that 
the wayfaring man, 

Walking to and fro in his business, may find and 
hold communion with her* 

— Ohahles Henry Hanger. 

In education the process of self-development should 
be encouraged to the uttermost. Children should be led to 
make their own investigations, and to draw their own 
inferences. They should be told as little as possible, 
and induced to discover as much as possible. Humanity 
has progressed solely by self-instruption ; and that to 
achieve the best results, each mind must progress some- 
what after the same fashion, is continually proved by 
the marked success of self-made men. 

— ^Herbert Spencer. 

There was one cardinal point in this training, of 
which I have already given some indication, and which, 
more than anything else, was the cause of whatever 
good it effected. Most boys or youths who have had 
much knowledge drilled into them, have their mental 
capacities not strengthened, but overlaid by it. They 


* From Sir W. Lee-Wamer's Citizen of IndM' 
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are crammed with mere facts, and with the opinions 
and phrases of other people, and these are accepted as 
a substitute for the power to form opinions of their 
own ; and thus the sons of eminent fathers, who have 
spared no pains in their education, so often grow up mere 
parroters of what they have learnt, incapable of using their 
minds except in the furrows traced for them. Mine, 
however, was not an education of cram. My father never 
permitted anything which I learnt to degenerate into a 
mere exercise of memory. He strove to make the 
understanding not only go along with every step of the 
teaching, but if possible, precede it. Anything which 
could be found out by thinking I never was told, until 
I had exhausted my efforts to find it out for myself. 

— John Stuabt Mill. 

According to Froebel, education is an all-sided con- 
tinuous development. In its broad outlines it is the 
same for the individual as it has been for the race. 
Development is produced by exercise— exercise of the 
limbs, of the senses, and of the mental powers. The 
mind is reached through the senses, and FroebeJ urges 
that from the very first the senses should be as far as 
possible exercised as organs of the mind^ and not as the 
organs of mere sensuous pleasure or of mere desire, as 
in animals and the activities generally, as far as may 
be, should be made expressions of mind, or at least kept 
in close association with ideas. This is of the utmost 
importance for the growth of the higher or distinctly 
human nature. It may be described as the very life 
and soul of his method. 

— H. G. Bowen. 

Froebel concluded that in dealing with the young 
the oily wise course to adopt, at any rate in th^ 
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earliest years, -was to seek to develop hninan nature’s 
inborn original capacities and abilities by a carefully 
graduated and connected progress in every direction in 
'which progress was demanded, and to take as our general 
guide the progress and development of the human race 
as a whole in the order indicated in history. The child’s 
nature being what its creator intended it to be, that is, 
in its essence good — though liable to error inherited or 
newly induced, — ^what we have to do at first is merely 
to help its normal growth, by securing for it a proper 
environment, and by supplying it with, and enticing it 
to use, the fitting means for the activities which its 
nature needs for development. 

Nothing which does not spring directly from the natural 
primary outfit of the child, — ^which is not a natural out- 
come of it,^ — should be imported into the child in the 
first stage, nor indeed in any stage to which it does not 
naturally and rightfully belong. And, on the other hand, 
every prescribing, restricting, encroaching kind of in- 
struction or education, which interferes with natural de- 
velopment, must necessarily, if this view be allowed, be 
considered to operate hurtfully upon the normal child- 
nature, and should therefore be carefully kept from it. 

— C. Bowen. 


God does not cram in or ingraft, he develops the 
smallest and most imperfect thing in continuously as- 
cending stages and in accordance With eternal laws ground- 
ed in and developing from, the thing’s own self. 

— Froebel- 

Do not then, my best friends, train boys to learning 
by force and harshness; but direct them to it by what 
amuses their minds, so that you may be the better able 
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to discover with accuracy the peculiar bent of the 
genius of each. 

— Plato. 


By association with rules that cannot be obeyed, 
rules that can be obeyed lose their authority. 

— Herbert Spencer. 


When the acquisition of knowledge has been ren- 
dered habitually gratifying, then will there be as 
prevailing a tendency to continue, , without superinten- 
dence, that self-culture previously carried on under 
superintendence, 

— Herbert Spencer. 


There is a great deal ot harm done by excessive 
u ’ging or over-driving of children in school.^ 

No improvement that takes place in either of the 
sexes can possibly be confined .to itself ; each is an 
universal mirror to each ; and the respective refinement 
of the one, will always be •in reciprocal proportion to 
the polish of the other. 

— Colton. 


The right to a proper educational training of fe- 
males is only admitted, but the quality and quantity of 
■that training becomes the proper subject of discussion. 


You must train us, mothers, who know how to edu- 
cate their children. 


— Napoleon I. 


® From Ward and LocWb Long Life Series^ edited hy George 
Black. 
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A good motlier’s eyes, indeed, are marvellous in 
quickness, in intelligence, and in love, and are, as far as 
in her lies, ever watchful for the welfare of her child. 
True it is that either ignorance or over-indulgence often 
blinds her eyes to his true interests ; hence the necessity 
that her eyes be educated to observe and discriminate. 

— Ohavasse. 

You bring up your girls as if they were meant for 
side-board ornaments, and then complain of their frivo- 
lity. Give them the same advantages that you give their 
brothers ; appeal to the same grand instincts of virtue 
in them ; teach them also that courage and truth are the 
pillars of their being. 

John Ruskin. 

The curriculum which is designed for girls should not 
be framed too much on the pattern of the curriculum 
prescribed for boys. It should be specially adapted to 
the wants of women in life. It is not enough that 
they learn to read and write, and keep accounts, but 
it is also necessary that they should be enabled to lay in 
u stock of knowledge which will be of service to them 
in managing the house, in nursing relations through 
illness, in bringing up and training children, in en- 
forcing attention to cleanliness, and to the laws of 
health, in rendering the home neat and tidy, and in 
imparting to the home life a tone of cheerful content- 
ment, and in sustaining and raising that energy of 
female character which creates a lovely and happy home 
out of bare competence, and in acquitting themselves 
well and honourably as wives, daughters, and mothers, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of life. 

— The Hon. T. Muthusami Iyer. 
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We must train up female teachers that they may 
carry on the work in a feminine spirit and with tender 
and affectionate hearts. The work of educating women 
belongs legitimately to women, and therefore it should 
be entrusted to native females, trained and qualified for 
the work. But if we leave it in the hands of men, who- 
do not and cannot understand female society, they will 
fail to produce the desired effect. 

— Kbshub Chunder Sen. 

I consider no scheme of National Education to be 
complete unless it includes a scheme for the training of 
men to be competent engineers and mechanicians, who 
can build railways, construct the steam engine and 
drive it, electricians who can construct telegraphic and 
other instruments and work the telegraph, construct and 
work machines for the manufacture of wool and cotton 
and do practical things of this kind. Intellectual culture 
and scientific research are as much part and parcel of 
higher education as a theoretical and practical knowledge 
of mechanical engineering and industrial operations, 
whicli have so rapidly advanced the progress of civiliza- 
tion all over the world during the past century. India 
is said to be full of material resources which need to 
be fully discovered, developed and utilized. To avert ^ 
the calamities of a famine or relieve the necessities of 
a drought, no factor is so potent as a rail-road or a 
jwater-way, and no knowledge so useful as that of the 
production, conservation, and distribution of food^grains 

and volumes of water. 

, — KiANBERAO C. BbDARKAR. 

I General education is the foundation and nece- 
ssary antecedent of increased economic acti- 
vity in all branches of national production. 
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in agricnltnre, small industries, manufactures* 
and commerce. The ever-increasing difiEerentia- 
tion of special and technical education, made 
necessary by the continual division of labour, 
must be based upon a general popular edu*- 
cation and cannot be successful without it. 

.II The consequence of the increase of popular 
education is a more equal distribution of the 
proceeds of labour, contributing to the general 
prosperity, social peace, and the development 
of the powers of the nation. 

Ill The economic and social development of a people, 
and their participation in the international 
exchange of commodities, are dependent upon 
the education of the masses. 

rV For these reasons the greatest care for the fos- 
tering of all educational institutions is one of 
the most important national duties of the 
present.^ 

There is a vast difference between instruction and 
training, and that education should embrace both. In- - 
struction means communicating knowledge ; while training 
implies the repetition of certain modes of action in the 
mind and body until they have become habits. It is a 
law of our constitution that any organ, when accustomed 
to repeat frequently its action, acquires additional strength 
and facility in doing so, and the force and advantages of 
habit arise from this law. If we merely tell a pupil how 
to point his toes, and place his feet, and what series of 
movements to execute, this is instructing him in dancing ; 
but it is not training him to the practice of the art. To* 

® EemarJcsfrom an essay ly Prof, Tews of Berlin, 
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accomplish the latter object, we must teach him actively 
to dance ; and the more frequently we cause him to repeat 
certain movements, short of occasioning fatigue, the 
more expert will he become in performing them. In like 
manner, mere information concerning natural objects, 
their agencies and relations, is instruction ; while ac- 
customing children to observe, to discriminate, to arrange, 
to operate, and to reason for themselves, is training their 
understanding. 

Teaching a child to repeat the precepts and doctrines 
of the New Testament is instructing him in religion and 
morality ; but he is not trained to religion and morality 
until he shall have been accustomed to practise these 
precepts in his daily conduct. 

— Geoege Combe. 

When Antipater demanded of the Spartans fifty of 
their children as hostages, they wisely replied that they 
would rather surrender fifty of the most eminent men 
of the state, whose principles were already formed, than 
children to whom the want of early instruction' would 
be a loss altogether irrepairable. 

Of all measures inaugurated by the great statesmen 
who were responsible for the consolidation of British 
rule in India, none has been so fruitful of blessing 
both to England and this country as the gift of 
education — blessing them that gave and them that took. 
It has conduced in innumerable ways, direct and in- 
direct, to the welfare, progress, and development of the 
country, and at the same time it has contributed in no 
Binall measure to strengthen the foundations of the 
Empire, giving them both stability and permanence. 

—The Hoit. Sie P. M. Mehta. 
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And nest to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wol£e, and still did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 

That all the poison ran about his chaw; 

But inwardly he chawed his own maw 
At neibors welth, that made him ever sad ; 

For death it was, when any good he said; 

And wept, that cause o£ weeping none he had. 
But, when he heard o£ harme, he vexed wondrous 
glad. 

— Spenser. 


Among the base, merit begets envy, among the 
noble, emulation. 


— Proverb. 


Emulation looks out £or merits that she may exalt 
hersel£ by a victory ; envy spies out blemishes, that she 
may lower another by a defeat. 

— Colton. 

An envious man feeds on other’s evils, and hath no 
disease but his neighbour’s welfare. 

— Joseph Hall, 

To all apparent beauties blind 
Each blemish strikes an envious mind. 

— Gav. 


Base envy withers at another’s joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach, 

— ^Thomson,. 
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The praise of the envious, is far less creditable than 
their censure ; they praise only that which they can sur- 
pass, but that which surpasses them — they censure, 

— Colton. 

For where envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work. 

— “Bible — James, 3.” 

Envy and hate are the bane of the mind, 

Good will and love are the bliss of mankind. 

Envy, if surrounded on all sides by the brightness 
of another’s prosperity, like the scorpion confined within 
a circle of fire, will sting itself to death. 

Envy has no holidays. 

— Bacon. 


Thus it is with many mortals, 

They desire another’s lot, 
Dreaming not their secret longings, 
Wishing for they know not what. 
While the very ones we envy 
In their heart's may fret and tire 
Of the gifts they do not care for, 
And that others most desire. 


The envious man is in pain upon all occasions which 
ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his life is invert- 
ed; and the objects which administer the highest satis- 
faction to those who are exempt from this passion, give 
tie quickest pangs to persons who are subject to it. 
AH' the perfections of their fellow-creatures are odious : 
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youth, beauty, valour, and wisdom are provocations o£ 
their displeasure. What a wretched and apostate state is 
this I To be offended with excellence, and to hate a 
man because we approve him 1 The condition of the 
envious man is the most emphatically miserable ; ihe is 
nob only incapable of rejoicing in another’s merit or 
success, but lives a world wherein all mankind are in a 
plot against his quiet, by studying tiaeir own happiness 
and advantage. 

— Addison. 

If envy, like anger, did not burn itself in its own 
fire and , consume and destroy those persons it possesses, 
before it can destroy those it wishes worst to, it would 
set the whole world on fire, and leave the most excellent 
persons the most miserable. Of all the affections and 
passions which lodge themselves within the breast of 
man, envy is the most troublesome, the most restless, 
hath the most of malignity, the most of poison in it.* 

— Loed Clabendon. 

Envy always outlives the felicity of its object. 

— ^Roohbbouoaxjld. 

Beware ! never invoke evil on the envious man, 

For the unfortunate wretch is of himself in 
affliction. 

What need (is there) that thou shouldst show him 
ill-will. 

When he has such an enemy (as his own envious 
nature) in close pursuit of him ? 

— SAdi’s GulistAn.I 


^ From ReadingB in English Prose Literatim, 
Translated hy Platts, 
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What can I do to the envious man ? For he is 
in trouble from his own mind. 

Die 1 that thou may’st escape (thy pain), 0 envious 
one ! for this is a malady, 

From the annoyance of which thou canst not 
escape but by death. 

— Sim’s Gulistan."^ 

Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though 
unequal in circumstances. 

— Jeremy Collier. 

Envy is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s 
self ; and where there is no comparison, no envy ; and 
therefore kings are not envied but by kings. 

— Bacon. 

The rich are more envied by those, who have a 
little than by those who have nothing. 

The player only envies the player, the poet only 
envies the poet, because each confines his idea of 
excellence to his own profession and pursuit, and thinks, 
if he could but remove some one particular competitor 
out of his way, he should have a clear stage to himself, 
and be a ** Phoenix gazed by all : ” as if, though we 
crushed one rival, another would not start up ; or as if 
there were not a thousand other claims, a thousand 
other modes of excellence and praiseworthy acquirements, 
to divide the palm and defeat his idle pretension to the 
sole and unqualified admiration of mankind.f 

— W. Hazlitt. 


9 Translated ly Platts, 
t From Men and Manners, 
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Whoever envies another confesses his superiority. 

— J OHNSON. 

Distance is the best remedy against an ^ evil dis- 
posed man, 

—Maxim. 

To silence envious tongues, be just and fear not. 

— Shakespeark. 

Desire the good of your neighbour, you will Und 
it in your house, 

— Arabic Proverb. 

Enjoy thou the prosperity of others, 

Although thyself unprosperous ; noble men 
Take pleasure in their neighbour's happiness.* 

— MxVhIbhArata.’’ 


If every man^s internal care 
Were written on his brow. 

How many would our pity share, 

Who raise our envy now. 

If all men were to bring their misfortunes together 
in one place, most would be glad to take his own again 
rather than take a portion out of the common stock. 

Expect not praise without envy until you are dead. 
Honours bestowed on the illustrious dead, have in them 
no admixture of envy ; for the living pity the dead ; 
and pity and envy, like oil and vinegar assimilate not. 

— Colton. 

Envy’s censure, Flattery’s praise, 

With unmoved indifference view ; 

^ Frord Indian WMom hy Monier Williams, 

50 
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Leara to tread life’s dangerous maze, 

With unerring virtue’s clue. 

Keep thy Conscience from offence 
And tempestuous passions free, 

So, when thou art call’d from hence, 

Easy shall thy passage be; 

Easy shall thy passage he. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay. 

Short the account ’twist God and thee ; 

Hope shall meet thee on the way. 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy’s self shall let thee in. 

Where its never-changing state, 

Full perfection, shall begin.* 

— Lord Melcombb. 

Oh ! envy not thy brother, 

When happy seems his lot; 

Full many a sorrow doth he know, 

Which thou perceivest hot. 

And outwardly, tho’ all is fair. 

And thou dost think him blest. 

It may be many an anxious care 
He feels within his breast. 

Oh, envy not thy brother. 

Whom fortune doth caress ; 

Hath this dark world so much of bliss 
That thou canst wish it less? 

Oh, wouldst thou dim with tears the eye 
That beamed with bliss ere while, 

Or bid from a fair cheek to fly 
Its bright and happy smile ? 


* Prom Johmn'a Lives of iLe Poets. 
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Oh, envy not thy brother 
Though thy own heart be sad I 
But if he seem more blest than thou, 

Still for his joy be glad. 

Envy him not, envy him not. 

Nor at thy griefs repine, 

Perchance that brother’s envied lot, 

He’d gladly change for thine. 

THE ENVIOUS MAN AND THE COVETOUS. 

An envious man happened to be offering up his 
prayers to Jupiter, just in the time and place with a 
covetous miserable fellow. Jupiter, not caring to be 
troubled with their impertinences himself, sent Apollo to 
examine the merits of their petitions, and to give them 
such relief as he should think proper. Apollo there- 
fore opened his commission, and withal told them that, 
to make short of the matter, whatever the one asked the 
other should have it double. Upon this, the covetous 
man, though he had a thousand things to request, yet 
forebore to ask first, hoping to receive a double quan- 
tity; for he concluded that all men’s wishes sympathised 
with his. By this means, the envious man had an op- 
portunity of preferring his petition first, which was the 
thing he aimed at ; so, without much hesitation, he pray- 
ed to be relieved, by having one of his eyes put out; 
knowing that, of consequence, his companion would be 
deprived of both. 

APPLICATION. 

In this fable the folly of those two vices, envy and 
avarice is fully exposed, and handsomely rallied. The 
miser, though he has the riches of the world, without 
stint, laid open to his choice, yet dares not name the 
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sum, for fear another should be richer than himself. 
The advantage of a double quantity, by receiving last, 
is what he cannot bear to lose, and he fares accordingly. 
The envious man, though he has a .power of calling for 
good things, without measure, to himself or others, yet 
waves this happy privilege, and is content to punish 
himself by a very great loss, even that of an eye, that 
he may bring down a double portion of the like calamity 
upon another. These are the true tempers of the 
covetous and envious : one can scarce detormino, whether 
they are more mischievous to themselves, or to the 
public; but it is manifest that they are highly noxious 
to both, .and should be treated .accordingly.'*^ 




* From JSgi^’g Fnlki, 
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Example is one o£ the most potent o£ instructors, 
though it teaches without a tongue. It is the practical 
school o£ mankind, working by action, w^hich is always 
more forcible than words. 

—Smiles. 


Example is £ar more than precept. It is instruction 
in action ; it is teaching without words. 


Example is a living law, whose sway men more 
than all the written laws obey. 

‘ — Sedley. 


Men trust rather to their eyes than their ears ; the 
ottect of precept is therefore slow and tedious, while 
that o£ example is summary and effectual. 

Nothing is more contagious than a bad example. 

— Moral Maxim. 


One watch set right will do to try many by, but 
on the other hand, one that goes wrong may he the 
means o£ misleading a whole neighbourhood. And the 
same may be said o£ the example we individually set to 
those around us. 


He put so much of his soul into his act 
That his example had a magnet’s force. 

And all were prompt to follow whom all loved# 

— OowrER# 
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Even the humblest person, who sets before his fel- 
lows an example of industry, sobriety, and upright 
honesty of purpose in life, has a present as well as a 
future influence upon the well-being of his country; for 
his life and character pass unconsciously into the lives 
of others, and propagate good example for all time to come. 

— Smiles. 

A life well-spent, a character uprightly sustained, is 
no slight legacy to leave to one’s children and to the 
world ; for it is the most eloquent lesson of virtue, and 
the severest reproof of vice, while it continues an en- 
during source of the best kind of riches. 

— Smiles. 

The example of men who hold a high and respon- 
sible position before the world, exercises a more than 
common influence and it is therefore specially desirable, 
that they should be men of untarnished honour and 
blameless lives. 

— Leoky. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 

— Pope. 
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49. EXPERIEINCE. 

Experience is by industry achieved, 

And perfected by the swift course of time. 

— Shakespeake. 

Experience is a slow preceptress. 

Experience teaches people a lot of things they 
would rather not know. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but foo^ will 
learn in no other. 

It is far better to borrow experience than to buy it. 

— Maxim. 

Practical wisdom is only to be learnt in the school 
of experience. Precepts and instructions are useful, so 
far as they go, but, without the discipline of real life, 
they remain of the nature of theory only. The hard 
facts of existence have to be faced, to give that touch 
of truth to character, which can never be imported by 
reading or tuition, but only by contact with the broad 
instincts of common men and women. 

— Smiles. 

The chief result gained by experience o£ life is 
clearness of view. This is what distinguishes a man of 
mature age, and makes the world wear such a different 
aspect from that which it presented in his youth or 
boyhood. It is only then that he sees things quite plain 
and takes them for that which they really are.* 

— SoHOPBNHAUEK. 


From Gomaels and Maxims, tramlated bij Sautuhra 
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What thy experieuc teaches true 
Be vigilant to heed ; 

The wisdom that we suffer to 
Is wiser than a creed. 

Men there have been, ignorant o£ letters ; without 
art, without eloquence ; who yet had the iwisdom to 
devise and the courage to perform that which they 
lacked language to explain. Such men have worked 
the deliverance of nations and their own greatness. 
Their hearts are their books ; events are their tutors ; 
great actions are their eloquence. 

— Macaulay. 

In misfortunes a man may know a friend : in battle, 
a hero : in a loan, an honest man : a wife, in diminish- 
ed fortunes : and kinsmen in afflictions. 

— ‘‘Hitopadesha.”" 

It is human to err but diabolical to persevere in 
error. 

— Moral Maxim. 

Butth’ only good that growes of passed fearc, 

Is to be wise, and ware of like agoin. 

—Spenser. 

Our greatest glory is not in ever failing, but in 
rising every time we fall. 

Experience joined with common souse 

To mortals is a providence. 

A proverb is the child of experience. 


* Prof, Jdkmon'a fdiiion. 
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50. PAI7H. 

Faitli is the dominant principle in men : whatever 
is a man’s faith that is a man’s self. 

— Bhagavad — Gita.” 

Faith consists in four qualities; belief, self-sacrifice, 
sincerity, and obedience. 

— “ Javidah — Khirad.”^ 

When one has faith he is zealous ; the faithless is 
not possessed of zeal ; the faithful is alone zealous. 

That faith, 0 Lord, is sought by me. 

— Up ANISE AT.” 

A firm faith is the best divinity. | 

Let faith in God characterize all your thoughts, 
words and actions. He who serveth God, places con 
fidonce in nothing else.f 

— DAdu. 

There is a calm the poor in spirit know, 

That softens sorrow, and that lightens woe; 

There is a peace that dwells within the breast, 
When all without is stormy and distrest ; 

There is a light that gilds the darkest hour, 

* Fmn Ancient Iranian and Zoroastrian MoraU^ hy D, J, 
Medhora^ 

f From the Worlca of H. H. Wilsotit 

51 
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When dangers threaten, and when troubles lour: 
That calm to faith, and hope and love is given ; 

That peace remains when all beside, is riven. 

That light shines down to man direct from heaven. 

Faith, hope and love are golden keys. 

That brighten in the using ; 

Thon may’st unlock all heaven with these, 

TMne every foe confusing. 

Faith is the star that gleams above , 

Hope is the flower that buds below ; 

Twin tokens of celestial love 
That out from Nature’s bosom grow ; 

And still alike in sky, on sod, 

That star and blossom ever point to God. 

— ^Kent. 

We need more faith in every day life, — ^faith in the 
power that works for good, faith in the Infinite God 
and hence faith in ourselves created in His image. 
And however things at times may seem to go, however 
dark at times appearances may be, the knowledge of 
the fact that '‘the Supreme Power has us in its charge 
as it has the suns and endless systems of worlds in 
space,” will give us the supreme faith that all is well 
with us, the same as all is well with the world. 

— ^Ralph Waldo Tbine. 

When sorrow sinks my spirit down, 

And grief overwhelms my troubled mind, 

Faith cries, “Look up to God alone, 

A refuge thou in Him shalt find.” 


Miiry Carpenter^ & MedUaiiom- 
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My soul obeys the sacred word, 

And casts her care upon the Lord. 

What though af&iction’s shades surround, 

My path, yet God is wise and just ; 

And o£t my fainting soul has found 
The promise true, in which I trust : 

Shall I then doubt His Sacred word? 

No, — let me humbly trust the Lord. 

’Tis in the hour of deep distress, 

That we religion’s comfort prove ; 

The chastening hand we feel and bless 
Of God, that scourges us in love : 

Though nature sinks beneath the rod, 

Yet faith reposes still in God.* 

— Mbs. C. Richardson. 

Moments there are in life — alas, how few 1 
When casting cold prudential doubts aside, 

We take a generous impulse for our guide. 

And following promptly what the heart thinks best, 
Commit to Providence the rest; 

Sure that no after-reckoning will arise, 

Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise. 

And happy they who thus in faith obey 
Their better nature : err sometimes they may. 
And some sad thoughts lie heavy in the breast, 
Such as by hope deceived are left behind ; 

But like a shadow these will pass away 
Prom the pure sunshine of the peaceful mind. 

— Southey. 


by Reo. Dr, Czr^^entGr. 
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A groat fortune is not necessary for the atiainmoni 
of faith, hope, or charity ; and he that is endowed with 
these cannot be miserable ; you may learn the whole 
system of divine and important truths ; you may acquit 
yourself with all the beauty and enjoyments of virtue at 
a very cheap rate ; and you may learn temperance, forti- 
tude, justice, modesty, constancy, patience, contempt of 
the world, without the assistance of much more wealth 
than will serve to feed and clothe you. And canst thou 
not be content with these possessions ? Is not this a sort 
of merchandize to be preferred before that of line gold? 

— Riohaud Luoa«. 


Once shatter inhom Tnith divine, 

The soul’s transparent mirror, 

Where Heaven’s reflection loved to shine, 

And what remains but terror ? 

Terror and woe ; — Faith’s holy face 
No more our heart’s relieving — 

Fades from the past each early grace 
The future brings but grieving ; 

However fast life’s blessings fall 
In lavish sunshine o’er us, 

That Broken Glass distorts them all, 

Whose fragments glare before us. 

— B. Simmons. 


The mind which hath not faith, is lickle and un- 
settled, because, not being fixed by any certainty, it 
changeth from one thing to anothei’.^ 

— DAnu. 


® From the Worhs of H. H. HViUon. 
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Fear and lack oE faith go hand in hand. The one 
is born of the other. Tell me how mnch one is given 
to fear, and I will tell you how much he lacks in faith. 

— Ralph Waldo Tbihe. 

’Tis not enough of faith to talk ; 

A man of God with God must walk. 

% 'It 

If faith produce no works, I see, 

That faith is not a living tree. 

Thus faith and works together grow ; 

No separate life they e’er can know : 

They ’re soul and body, hand and heart ; 

What God hath joined, let no man part. 

— Hannah More, 

Ring the song with earnestness, making pure the heart ; 
If you would attain God, then this is an easy way. 
Make your heart lowly, touch the feet of saints, 

Of others do not hear the good or bad qualities, nor 
think of them, 

Tuku says — ‘‘Be it much or little, do good to others,’’ ■' 






Frnm Sir A. Grant' n Tramlatlm m Foriniglitly 



51. FAMILY. 

PARENTS. 

Every parent is like a looking-glass for his children 
to dress themselves by. Therefore parents should take 
care to keep the glass bright and clear, and not dull 
and spotted, as their good example is a rich inheritance 
for the rising generation. 


Besides setting them a good example, parents should 
teach their children what is right. They should tell 
them that God sees them always, that He hears every 
word they say, that He knows every thought that passes 
through their mind,* 

To fix a good or evil course, 

Example is of potent force ; 

And they, who wish the young to teach, 

Must even practise what they preach. 

Parents should very carefully guard against that 
weak partiality towards their children which renders 
them blind to their failings and imperfections, as no 
disposition is more likely to prove prejudicial to their 
future welfare.f 

Lay not a sin upon the child, but upon its parents. 


® From Pictures of Women in Many Lands ^ Madras, 
f From BewicWs Select FaUes, 
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Few parents like to be told of the faults of a child. The 
reason is obvious. All faults are hereditary or educational, 
and in either case to point a finger at the child is indirectly 
to reprove the parent. 


Be careful to discountenance in children anything 
that looks like rage and furious anger. 

— ^Tillotson. 


Parents should — , 

1 Restrain their children from vice. 

2 Train them in virtue. 

3 Have them tought arts or sciences. 

4 Provide them with suitable wives or husbands. 

5 G-ive them their inheritance.* 

—Gautama. 

A father and a mother in managing and training 
their children should have “a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether;” there should be no divided autho- 
rity ; for if there be, discipline cannot be enforced, good 
rules cannot be observed, and good results, therefore, are 
not likely to follow. ***** 
Unanimity between father and mother in the bringing 
up of their children is essentially necessary, or evil re- 
sults will assuredly follow. 

— Chavassk. 

DUTY OF PARENTS TO CHILDREN. 

First There is the care of nourishing and sustaining it ; 

which begins from the very birth, and con- 


From Dimd’s Bui^hnsm. 
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tinucs a duty froai the parent till the child 
be able to perform it to himself. But besides 
this first care, which belongs to the body of 
the child, there is another, which should 
begin almost as earh’-, which belongs to their 
souls. 

pECONDTrY The parents must provide for the education 
of the child ; they must as Solomon speaks, 
Train up a child in the way he should go. 
As soon, therefore, as children come to the 
use of reason, they are to be instructed ; 
and that first, in those things which concern 
their eternal well-being : they are by little and 
little to be taught all those things which God 
hath commanded them as their duty to per- 
form ; and also what glorious rewards he 
hath provided for them if they do it : and 
what grievous and eternal punishments if 
they do it not. These things ought, as early 
as possible, to be instilled into the minds of 
children, which (like new vessels) do usually 
keep the savour of that which is put into 
them ; and therefore it nearly concerns all 
parents to look they be at first thus seasoned 
with virtue and religion. To this great duty 
of educating of children, there is requir- 
ed as means, first, encouragement, secondly, 
correction. Encouragement is first to be 
tried. We should endeavour to make children 
in love with duty by offering them re- 
wards and invitations : and whenever they 
do well, take notice of it and encourage 
them to go on, ** ^ Correction must bo 
given in such a manner as may be likely to 
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do good ; to which purpose, it must first be given 
timely ; the child must not be suffered to run 
on in any ill, till it hath got a habit and 
stubbornness too. 

Thirdly After children have grown up and are past 
the age of education, the parent is still to 
watch over them in respect of their souls, to 
observe how they practise those precepts 
which were given to them in their education, 
and accordingly to exhort, encourage, or re- 
prove, as they find occasion. So also for 
their outward estate, they are to put them 
into some course of living in the world. 

A Fourth Thing the parent owes to the child is good 
example. He is not only to set him rules of 
virtue and godliness, but he must himself 
give him a pattern in his own practice. We 
see the* force of example is infinitely beyond 
that of precept, especially where the person 
is one to whom we bear a reverence, or with 
whom we have a continual conversation ; both 
which we usually meet in a parent. It is 
therefore a most necessary care in all parents 
to behave themselves so before their children, 
that their example may be a means of win- 
ning them to virtue. 

A Fifth Duty of parents is blessing their children ; 

the way of doing that is double ; first by 
their prayers ; they are by daily and earnest 
prayers to commend them to God’s protection and 
blessing, both for their spiritual and temporal 
estate ; and secondly, by their piety ; they are 
to be such persons themselves as that a blessing 
may descend from them upon their posterity 
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Sixthly Parents must take heed that they use their 
power over their ehildrea with equity and 
moderation, not to oppress them with unreason- 
able commands, only to exercise their own 
authority; but in all things of weight to con- 
sider the real good of their children, and to 
press them to nothing which may not consist 
with that* 

— Whole Duty of ManN 

Parental care and anxiety, the hours devoted to the 
instruction of a family, will not be thrown away. If 
parents have the patience to wait for their reward, that 
reward will far surpass their most sanguine expecta- 
tions ; they will find in their children agreeable com- 
panions, sincere and affectionate friends. Whether they 
live in retirement or in the busy world, they will feel 
their interest in life increase, their pleasures multiplied 
by sympathy with their beloved pupils ; they will have 
a happy home. How much is comprised in that single 
expression I The gratitude of their pupils will con- 
tinually recall the delightful reflection, that the felicity 
of a whole family is their own work ; and that the 
virtues and talents of their children are the necessary 
consequences of a good education.* 

Ever mindful of the true welfare of his children 
and their growth in every manly virtue, he devoted 
a good deal of his attention to their mental and moral 
training. The skill he had of giving in fewest possible 
words lucid account of even most difficult scientific 
matters, enabled him to impart to them useful know- 
ledge at home with remarkable facility. His love 
towards them was alone equalled by his solicitude for 

*From Eimys on PraoUad EduoaUon^ hy MaricuandR. L. Edge worth. 
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their advancement in life as large-hearted and high- 
motived men. “ In no relation of life,” says one of his 
children, ‘‘did the goodness and -greatness of his 
character appear more than in the management of his 
children. The most judicious, impartial and loving of 
fathers, he was at once the friend and master ever by 
his example enforcing precepts he sought to instil,''*^ 

Nature has implanted in every human breast a dis- 
position to love and revere the authors of our being, on 
whom, from our earliest infancy, we are dependent for 
every comfort, convenience, and pleasure in life; every 
heart which is not wholly destitute of feeling, must 
beat with the warmest emotions of gratitude towards 
them, and be alive to the tenderness of filial piety. 

— Elizabeth Starling. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. 

— “ Biblb-Commandments.” 

The Prophet (MuhammedJ was asked, “What act 
does God love best ?” He said, “ the performance of the 
prayers at their stated times ; and next to this, honour- 
ing your parents, obeying them and not vexing them.” 

— “ Mishoat-ul-MasAbih”! 

In serving father and mother, advise them with 
respectful gentleness ; observing their desire, do not dis- 
regard it ; venerate, and by no moans contradict them. 
Used harshly, you should not raurmur.J 

— Confucius. 


® Frou Life mui Character of Prince Albert — a Lecture hy Qrosto 
Behary Mullich. 

f Translated from Arabic hy Ccqdaiu Matthetes, 

{ From Marsiiman^s Works of Confaev us. 
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We should courteously respect and revere our 
parents, 

By doing so God will fulfil our desires and men 
will praise us. 

Mother, father, teacher and master should all be 
obeyed promptly, 

Do not put oflE carrying out their orders, nor put 
forth any conditions in doing so. 

When the elders ask us to cast off the company of 
mischievous children, 

Their advice should bo heeded as it tends to our 
welfare. 

The giver of food, the teacher of wisdom, and the 
preserver from danger, 

These three are our benefactors, we should respect 
them as we do our father. 

If we act with decency and propriety towards our 
elders, 

Then only will our children duly regard and respect 
us. 

— NARMADlSHANKAli.* 

DUTIES OP CHILDREN TO THEIR PARENTS. 

I You are required to view and treat your 
parents with respect. 

II You should be grateful to your parents. Con- 

sider how much you owe them. 

III You must make it your study to obey your 

parents, to do what they command, and do 
it cheerfully. Your own hearts will tell 
you that this is a most natural and proper 
expression of honour and love. 
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IV You must further express your respect, affec- 
tion, and gi*atitude, by doing all in your 
power to assist and oblige your parents. 
Children can very soon make some return 
for the kindness they receive. Every day 
you can render your parents some little 
service, and often save them many cares, 
and sometimes not a little expense. 

V You should express your respect for your pa- 

rents, and your sense of their kindness 
and superior wisdom by placing unreserved 
confidence in them. This is a very import- 
ant part of your duty. Children should 
learn to be honest, sincere, and open-heart- 
ed to their parents. 

VI You must prove your respect and gratitude 

to your parents by attending seriously to 
their instructions and admonitions, and 
by improving the advantages they afford 
you for becoming wise, useful, good and 
happy for ever. 

— Rev. Channing. 

The love of our parents, we know, 

We never can fully repay ; 

Then let ns, as older we grow, 

More cheerfully still them obey. 

They loved us before we could tell 
Who for us so tenderly cared ; 

They grieved when they saw us unwell, 

And fear’d lest we should not be spared. 

They watch’d all our footsteps to guide. 

And save us from every distress; 
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They labour’d for us to provide, 
And often did fondly caress. 

How wicked it is then we should 
At any time give them a pain ! 
Each day let us try to he good, 
And never to grieve them again, 


PATHEK. 

The father moulds the head, the mother the heart; 
the father appeals to the understanding, the mother to 
the affections ; the father prepares for time, the mother 
for eternity. Happy they who heed the wise teachings 
of both. 

One father is more than a hundred school-masters. 

It is a wise father that knows his own child. 

—Shakespeare. 

The best inheritance that a father can leave to his 
children, and which is superior to any patrimony is the 
glory of his virtue and noble deeds ; to disgrace which 
ought to be regarded as base and impious. 

— Cicero. 

It was a remark of Socrates that ^‘he who makes 
his son worthy of esteem by giving him a liberal edu- 
cation has a far better title to his obedience and duty 
than he that gives a large estate without it.”f 


^ From Chambers's Infant Education* 
f From The Booh of Humour ^ Wit and Wi>sdom. 
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Good counsel is the best legacy a Father can leave 
to a child ; and it is still the better, when it is so 
wrapt up, as to beget a curiosity as well as an inclina- 
tion to follow it.* 

Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest ; yea, 
he shall give delight unto thy soul. 

— Bible-Proverbs.” 

Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not 
thy soul spare for his crying. 

— “ Bible-Proverbs.” 

For riches, worldly power, or rank 
I care not, — I would have my son 
Pure, wise, and brave. t 

— Toru Dutt. 

The worship of mother, father and preceptor is 
most important according to me. The man who attends 
to that duty here, succeeds in acquiring great fame and 
many regions of felicity. 

— MahabhArata.” 


Honour thy father and thy mother: and thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 

— “ Bible — St. Matthew, 19.” 

From death itself I would not fly 
My father’s wish to gratify. 

What deed soe’er his loving son 
May do to please him, think it done. 

* From Bmic¥s Select FaUea, 
y From A^ident Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, 
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Amid all duties, Queen, I count 
This duty first and paramount, 

That sons, obedient, aye fulfil 

Their honoured father’s word and will.* 

— ^RAma. 


Let thy father be to thee like unto a god. 

— ‘‘TJpanishat.” 


MOTHER. 

A mother’s love! 

If there be one thing pure, 

Where all beside is ' sullied ; 

That can endure 
When all else pass away; 

If there be aught 

Surpassing human deed, or word, or thought, 
It is a mother’s love I 

No voice so sweet attunes his cares to rest. 
So soft no pillow as his mother’s breast. 

The hands of a mother are, to her child, the softest 
and the whitest in the world ; her kiss the sweetest ; 
her eye, the brightest ; her voice, the most melodious ; 
her presence, the most charming ; and her looks fill him 
with joy, confidence, and gladness, 

— Ohavasse. 

No joy in nature is so sublimely affecting as the 
]oy of a mother at the good fortune of a child. 

The best shelter for a girl is her mother’s wing. 


* From the Rdmdyam, translated ly GTiffitlu 
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My son ! My sou ! I cannot speak the rest, 

Ye who have sons can only know my fondness I 
Te who have lost them, or who fear to lose. 

Can only know my pangs ! None else can guess 
them, 

A mother’s sorrows cannot be conceiv’d 
But by a mother I 

— Hannah More. 

One good mother is worth a hundred schoolmasters. 

— George Herbert. 

It is because the mother, far more than the father, 
influences the action and conduct of the child, that her 
good example is of so much greater importance in the 
home. It is easy to understand how this should be so. 
The home is the woman’s domain — her kingdom, 
where she exercises entire control. Her power over the 
little subjects she rules there is absolute. They look up 
to her for everything. She is the example and model con- 
stantly before their eyes, whom they unconsciously 
observe and imitate. 

— Smiles. 

The softening of the temper, the bending of the 
will, the turning of the half-formed purpose — how often 
and how justly, are these attributed to the reciprocal 
working together of those impulses of nature which 
belong to the mutual afEection of the mother and the 
child Y 

—Mrs. Ellis. 

Men who have risen from obscurity, and who have 
had their own way to make, are often those who have 

From The Mothers of Great Men, 

5a 
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been most indebted to their mothers, and indebted to 
this very quality of bravery or magnanimity for setting 
them an example of endurance, and stimulating them to 
overcome all obstacles that might stand in the way of 
their adventurous or laudable career.* 

—Mrs. Ellis. 


The Author of our being has placed in the hands 
of every mother a power with which she may direct 
•and train her children, according to the deliberate 
purpose of her own heart. 

In attempting to do this, some mothers may fail through 
ignorance of the most appropriate means. Others may 
fail from causes inevitable to their own position and cir- 
cumstances. But whether a far greater number do not 
fail to instil the principles of greatness into the characters 
of their children, from the absence, on their part, of all 
definite purpose whatever, is a question of vast importance 
to those who take upon themselves the responsibility of 
maternal duty.* 

Mrs. Ellis. 


Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god. 

— “ Upanishat.” 


TO MY MOTHER. 

If e’er from human bliss or woe 
I feel the sympathetic glow ; 

If e’er my heart has learnt to know 
The generous wish or prayer ; 

Who sow’d the germ with tender hand ? 


♦ From The Mothers of Qrmt Meum 
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Who markM its infant leaves expand? — 

My mother’s fostering care. 

And if one flower of charms refined 
May grace the garden of my mind, 

’Twas she who nursed it there : 

She loved to cherish and adorn 
Each blossom of the soil ; 

To banish every weed and thorn 
That oft opposed her toil ! 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


I must not tease my mother, 

For she is very kind ; 

And everything she says to me 
I must directly mind. 

For when I was a baby, 

And could not speak or walk. 

She let me in her bosom sleep, 

And taught me how to talk. 

I must not tease my mother ; 

And when she likes to read, 

Or has the head-ache, I will step 
Most silently indeed. 

I will not choose a noisy play, 

Nor trifling troubles tell, 

But sit down quiet by her side, 
And try to make her well. 

1 must not tease my mother ; 

I’ve heard dear father say, 

When I was in my cradle sick, 
She nurs’d me night and day. 

She lays me in my little bed, 

She gives me clothes and food. 
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And I have nothing else to pay. 

But trying to be good. 

I must not tease my mother ; 

She loves me all the day, 

And she has patience with my faults, 

And teaches me to pray. 

How much I’ll strive to please her, 

She every hour shall see, 

For should she go away or die, 

What would become of me 

AD MATREM MORTUAM. 

Dear mother-eyes 

That watched while other eyes were closed in sleep, 
That o’er my sliding steps were wont to weep — 

Are ye now looking from the starry skies, 

With clearer spirit-vision, love more deep, 

Dndimmed by tears, while I my vigil keep : 

Dear mother-eyes ? 

Dear mother-hands 

That toiled when other hands inactive were, 

That clasping mine, constrained me soft to prayer 
For grace to run the way of God’s commands — 

Are ye now resting, or in realms more fair 
Still find ye some sweet mode to minister : ^ 

Dear mothei’-hands ? 

Dear mother-heart 

That felt the good where others found the ill, 

That loathed the sin, yet loved the sinner still. 

And charmed his soul to choose the better pari ; 


* From Chamberses Infant JSdneation, 
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Farewell ! a inouienFs fleeting space until 
God re-unites us when it be His will : 

Dear mother-heart. 
— John Henderson. 

MY MOTHER. 

Who fed me from her gentle breast. 

And hushed me in her arms to rest, 

And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 

My mother. 

When sleep foresook my open eye, 

Who was it sung sweet lullaby, 

And rocked me that I should not cry ? 

My mother. 

AVho sat and watched my infant head, 

When sleeping in my cradle bed, 

And tears of sweet affection shed ? 

My mother. 

When pain and sickness made me cry, 

Who gazed upon my heavy eye. 

And wept for fear that I should die ? 

My mother. 

Who dressed my doll in clothes so gay, 

And taught me pretty how to play, 

And minded all I had to say? 

‘ My mother. 

Who ran to help me when I fell, 

And would some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the place to make it well? 

My mother. 

Who taught my infant lips to pray, 

To love God’s holy Word and day 
And walk in wisdom^s* pleasant way? 

My mother. 
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And can I ever cease to be, 
iiffectionate and kind to thee, 

Who wast so very kind to me, 

My mother ? 

Oh no ! the thought I cannot bear : 

And i£ God please my life to spare, 

I hope I shall reward thy care. 

My mother. 

When thou art feeble, old, and gray. 

My healthy arm shall be thy stay, 

And I will soothe thy pains away, 

My mother. 

And when I see thee hang thy head, 

Twill be my turn to watch thy bed, 

And tears of sweet affection shed, 

My mother. 

For God, who lives above the skies, ^ 

Would look with vengeance in His eyes. 

If I should ever dare despise 

My mother.«t 


Oh mother ! — in that early word 
What loves and joys combine ; 

What hopes — ^too oft, alas I deferr’d ; 

What vigils — griefs — are thine I — 

Yet, never, till the hour we roam — 

By worldly thralls opprest, 

Learn we to prize that truest home — 

A watchful mother’s breast ! 

The thousand prayers at midnight pour’d 
Beside our couch of woes ; 


* Ohambers^s Poems for Toun(j People. 
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The 'wasting weariness endured 
To soften our repose ! — 

While never murmur mark’d thy tongue — 

Nor toil relaxed thy care : — 

How, mother, is thy heart so strong 
To pity and forbear? 

What filial fondness e’er repaid 
Or could repay the past ? — 

Alas I for gratitude decay’d ! 

Regrets — ^that rarely last I — 

’Tis only when the dust is thrown 
Thy lifeless bosom o’er ; 

We muse upon thy fondness shown — 

And "wish we’d loved thee more ! 

Tis only when thy lips are cold — 

We mourn with late regret, 

’Mid myriad memory of old — 

The days for ever set I 
And not an act — nor look — ^nor thought — 
Against thy meek control, 

But with a sad remembrance fraught 
Wakes anguish in the soul I 

On every land — ^in every clime — 

True to her sacred cause, 

Pill’d by that effluence sublime 

From which her strength she draws, 

Still is the mother’s heart the same — 

The mother’s lot as tried: — 

Then Oh I may nations guard that name 
With filial power and pride ! 

— Charles Swain. 
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MATERNAL AFFECTION. 

Some years ago a fire broke out at Whitechapel, in 
a row o£ houses principally occupied by lodgers. So rapid 
were the flames that it was with the utmost difficulty the 
unfortunate inhabitants could be rescued. One poor woman 
with a large family, who had just escaped, was kneeling 
with her children around her, to return thanks to God 
for their preservation, when she found that her youngest 
child, an infant, was still missing. With a courage and 
desperation which maternal affection, heightened by de- 
spair, could alone have prompted, she flew, half-naked as 
she was, up the blazing stah’-ease, rushed into the room, 
snatched the babe from the cradle, and bore it in triumph 
to her family group : a triumph, alas I short-lived, for 
the infant was not her own. Misled by the smoke which 
filled the building, she had entered a wrong apartment, 
and rescued the child of one of her neighbom^s, instead 
of her own. She hastened back, but, by this time, the 
whole building had fallen in, when she sunk senseless on 
the ground, and died within a few hours, ^ 

SON. 

Think constantly, 0 son, how thou mayest please 

Thy father, mother, teacher — these obey. 

By deep devotion seek thy debt to pay. 

This is thy highest duty and religion.f 

— Manu'. 

To support father and mother. 

To cherish wife and child : 

To follow a peaceful calling : 

This is the gi-eatest blessing.J 

—Gautama, 

* Froith Noble Deeds of Women bxj Blkaheth Btarlmg. 
t Fmth Indian Wisdom by Monier WUlmns, J From David's Buddhism, 
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A wise son maketh a glad father : but a foolish son is 
the heaviness of his mother. 

— “Bible-Pkoveubs 10.” 

He who makes his parents happy, is indeed a wise man; 

He who displeases and annoys his parents, is not a 
worthy son, but as worthless as a piece of stone. 

— SAmal.'^ 

A wise son heareth his father’s instruction. 

— “ Bible-Provebbs 13.” 

A fool despiseth his father’s instruction : but he that 
regardeth reproof is prudent. 

— ‘‘ Bible-Provekbs.” 

As you use your father, so your children will use you. 

— Old Spanish Proybub. 

What parents constantly do for a vson can never be 
recompensed ; the tenderness of a father and a mother in 
rearing their children, in bathing and clothing them, in 
constantly giving them excellent counsel, and in training 
them up in virtue, can never be repaid. What, therefore, 
my father has commanded me, shall not be rendered in- 
effectual, f 

— Bama 

THE GRIEF OF YAJNADATfA. 

“ Ah me. I’m slain,” a feeble moan — 

In trembling human accents came. 

Ah whence hath come this fatal shaft — 

* A Gujardtipoet 

•I- Eclmdyma. from Wheeler' a History of India, 

54 
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Against a poor recluso like ino, 

Who shot that bolt with deadly erat't — 

Alas ! what cruel man is he ? 

At the lone mid-night liad I come — 

To draw the river’s limpid flood. 

And here am struck to death, by whom ? — 

Ah, whose this wrongful deed of blood. 

Alas ! and in my parent’s heart— 

The old, the blind, and hardly fed, 

In the wild wood, hath pierced the dart^ — 

That here hath struck their offspring dead. 

Ah, deed most profitless as worst — 

A deed of wanton useless guilt ; 

As though a pupil’s hand accurs’d — 

His holy master’s blood had spilt. 

But not mine own untimely fate — 

It is not that which I deplore, 

My blind, my aged parent’s state — 

’Tis their distress afflicts me more. 

That sightless pair, for many a day — 

From me their scanty food have earned, 

What lot is theirs, when I’m away — 

To the five elements returned ? 

Alike all wretched they, as I — 

Ah, whose this triple deed of blood? 

For who the herbs will now supply^ — 

The roots, the fruits, their blameless food?’^ 

— ^Thk oe Yajnadatta.^ 


When he had gom to fetch water for his blind jparents anrf was 
accidentally shot by Lasharatha. From the Hamdydna, tramlaUd by 
the Mev. S, JB". Milman. 
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KING- FREDERICK AND HIS PAGE 

Frederick, King ,of Prussia, one day rang his bell, 
and nobody answered ; on which he opened the door and 
found his page fast asleep in an elbow-chair. He ad- 
vanced towards him, and was going to awaken him, when 
he perceived a letter hanging out of his pocket. TTis 
curiosity prompting him to know what it was, he took 
it out and read it. It was a letter from the young 
man’s mother, in which she thanked him for having 
sent her part of his wages to relieve her in her 
misery, and finished with telling him that God would re- 
ward him for his dutiful affection. The king, after having 
read it, went back softly into his chamber, took a bag full 
of ducats, and slipped it with the letter into the pagers 
pocket. Returning to his chamber, he rang the bell so 
violently that he awakened the page, who instantly made his 
appearance. You have had a sound sleep,’’ said the king. 
The page was at a loss how to excuse himself, and putting 
bis hand into his pocket by chance, to his utter astonish- 
ment he there found a purse of ducats. He took it out, 
turned pale, and looking at the bag, burst into tears with- 
out being able to utter a single word. What is that?” 
said the king ; “ What is the matter ? ” Ah, Sire I 

said the young man, throwing himself on his knees, some 
body seeks my ruin I I Imow nothing of this money, which 
I have just found in my pocket ! ” ‘‘ My young friend,” 

replied Frederick, ** God often does great things for us even 
in our sleep. Send that to your mother, salute her on 
my part, and assure her that I will take care of both 
her and you.” 
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DUTIFUL GEM. 

There was a poor widow, who lived iu a cot, 

She scarcely a blanket to warm her had got; 

Her windows were broken, her walls were all bare, 
And the cold winter-wind often wliistled in tliere. 

Poor Susan was old and too feeble to spin, 

Her forehead was wrinkled, her hands they were thin ; 
And bread she’d have wanted, as many have done, 

If she had not been blessed with a good little son. 

But he loved her well, like a dutiful lad, 

And thought her the very best friend that ho had ; 
And now to neglect or forsake her, he knew, 

Was the most wicked thing he could possibly do. 

For he was quite healthy, and active, and stout, 

While his poor mother hardly could hobble about ; 
And he thought it his duty, and greatest delight, 

To work for her living from morning' to night. 

So he started each morning as gay as a lark, 

And worked all day long in the fields till ’twas dark ; 
Then came homo again to Ids dear mother’s cot, 

And cheerfully gave her the wages he got. 

And oh, how she loved him I how great 'vs’’as her joy ! 
To think her dear Jem was a dutiful boy ; 

Her arm round his neck she would tenderly cast, 

And kiss his red cheek, while the tears trickled fast. 

Oh, then, was not little Jem happier far, 

Than naughty, and idle, and wicked boys are? 

For as long as he lived, ’twas his comfort and joy, 
To think he’d not been an undutiful boy.^ 

—Jam: TAiLom 


Mrcm Ckmihr^'s Mibocllamj. 
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THE THREE SONS. 

I have a son, a little son, 

A boy just five years old ; 

With eyes o£ thoughtful earnestness, 
And mind of gentle mould. 

They tell me that unusual grace 
In all liis ways appears, 

That my child is grave and wise, 

Of heart beyond his childish years. 

I cannot say how this may be, — 

I know his face is fair, 

And yet hivS chiefest comeliness 
Is his sweet and serious air. 

I know his heart is kind and fond, 

I know he loveth me ; 

But loveth yet his mother more 
With grateful fervency. 

But that which others most admire 
Is the thought which fills his mind ; 

The food for grave inquiring speech 
He everywhere doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
When we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, 

Or talk as children talk. 

Nor cares he much for dhildish sports, 
Dotes not on bat or ball ; 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, 
And aptly mimicks all. 

His little heart is busy still, 

And oftentimes perplext 

With thoughts about this world of ours, 

\ 

Aad thoughts about the next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, 
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She teache5< him to pray ; 

And strange and sweet, and solemn then, 
Are the words which he will say. 

Oh, should my gentle child be spared, 

To manhood’s years like me ; 

A holier and a wiser man, 

I trust that he will be. 

And when I look into his eyes, 

And stroke his thoughtful brow ; 

I dare not think what I should feel, 

Were I to lose him now. 

I have a son, a second son, 

A simple child of three ; 

I’ll not declare how bright and fair 
His little features be ; 

How silver sweet those tones of his. 

When he prattles on my knee ; 

I do not think his light blue eye 
Is, like his brother’s, keen ; 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought 

O 

As his hath ever been. 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure 
Of kind and tender feeling ; 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, 
Eioh depths of love revealing. 

When he walks with me, the country folk. 
Who pass us in the street; 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, 
He looks so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, 

And yet with cheerful tone ; 

Will sing his little song of love, 

When left to sport alone. 
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His presence is like sainshine sent 
To gladden home and hearth ; 

To comfort ns in all onr griefs, 

And sweeten all onr mirth. 

Shonld he grow np to riper years, 

God grant his heart may prove ; 

As sweet a home for heavenly g-race 
As now for earthly love. 

And if, beside his grave, the tears 
Onr aching eyes innst dim ; 

God comfort ns for all the love 
Which we shall lose in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son, 

His age I cannot tell ; 

For they reckon not by years or monthwS 
Where he is gone to dwell. 

To ns, for fourteen anxions months. 

His infant smiles were given ; 

And then he bade farewell to Earth, 
And went to live in Heaven. 

I cannot tell what form is his, 

What looks he weareth now ; 

Nor gness how bright a glory crowns, 
His shining seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, 

The bliss that he doth feel, 

Are number’d with the secret things 
Which God will not reveal. 

But I know ( for God hath told me this ) 
That he is now at rest ; 

Where other blessed infants be. 

On their Saviour’s loving breast. 

I know his spirit feels no more 
This weary load of flesh ; 
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But his sleep is bless’d with endless dreams 
0£ joy for ever fresh. 

I know the angels fold him close 
Beneath their glittering wings ; 

And soothe him with n song that breathes 
Of Heaven’s divinest things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe 
( His mother dear and I ) ; 

When God for aye shall wipe away 
All tears from every eye. 

Whate’er befalls hk brethren twain, 

TIh bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here he grief and foa]‘, 

But Ms is certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bliss may sever, 

But if our own poor faith fail not, 

He must be ours for ever. 

When we think of what our darling is, 

And what we still must be, — 

AVhen we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
And this world’s misery ; — 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, 

And feel this grief and pain, — 

Oh ! we’d rather lose our other two 
Than have him here again. 

— d. Morr/nuK 


THE UNGRATEFUL SON. 

A Florentine merchant, who had been oxtremely rich, 
becoming sickly and feeble, and being no longer of service to 
Ins family, in spite of his intercessions, was sent by his 
son to the hospital, The cruelty of this conduct marie a 
gx’oat noise in the city, and the son,i more from shame than 
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affection, despatched one of his children, who was about six 
years of age, with a couple of shirts to his grandfather. On 
his return he was asked by his parent if he had executed 
the commission. “ I have taken only one shirt,’’ replied he. 

Why so ? asked the father. “ I have kept the other, 
said the child, for the time when I shall send yoxi to the 
hospital.^" This answer had the effect of despatching the 
unnatural son to beg his father’s pardon, and to conduct him 
home from his wretched habitation.^ 

THE UNGRATEFUL SON. 

There was in a certain town a very honourable 
merchant, ^Yho had commercial relations with many friends 
in the same city. Being afraid that his partners would 
waste the capital which he had acquired, .he withdrew from 
them, and took the wise step of leaving that town and setting 
lip his business in another. He took his wife and son 
with him. After having chosen a suitable position, he 
commenced a small business, which prospered by degrees, 
and gave him the means of living comfortably. When he 
had been twenty years, in the new establishment, and 
was intending to retire from business, his wife died sud- 
denly. They had lived together for thirty years, and 
neither of them had ever given the other the least cause 
of reproach. It is easy to concieve how sad a loss was 
her death to the merchant. However, seeing that his son 
was also afflicted, he tried to overcome his own grief in 
order to console him. ‘‘ Thy mother is no more,” he said, 
“ the loss is irreparable. All we can do is to pray to God 
for her soul, for our tears will not restore her to life. 
Here I have no one but thee to love me, for my friends 
remain in the city where we formerly dwelt. If thou dost 

^ Fiom ijhuHtons Popnkhr Tales and Fictwns. 
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wish to be wise and to conduct thyself well, labour, and 
I will try to marry thee to some girl of our rank.’" And 
indeed the old man set about seeking a wife for his son. 

In their neighbourhood lived three brothers, the eldest of 
whom had a daughter. Formerly rich, they were at that time 
living in a condition bordering on poverty ; and the old man 
had often thought of their daughter. One day he made up 
his mind, put on his new clothes, and went to ask her in 
marriage for his son. He thought that, being poor, she 
must be honest. The first question of the three brothers was 
this ; “ What does your son possess ?” He replied, All my 
wealth, goods and money may amount to a thousand pounds; 
I give now the half of it to the young couple, and the rest 
will be theirs after my death.” They came to an agree- 
ment, and the marriage took place. After some time a 
child was born to the couple, who showed himself intelligent 
and endowed with many good qualities. 

But, unhappily for the old man, his daughter-in-law 
did not love him. At first she had still some regard for him, 
hut soon she lost all respect : she spared no outrage, and 
even went so far as to refuse him bread. The unfortunate 
one concealed his grief, and dared not speak of it to any one. 
At last he once heard his daughter-in-law say to her husband, 
“I can no longer endure to live under the same roof 
with that man”; and one day his own son desired him to 
look out for another abode, saying that he should support him- 
self at his own charge. At these words the poor man changed 
colour, and his whole body trembled. “What, my son,” 
said he, “ is it you who speak thus to me ? From whom 
have you received all that you possess ? Nevertheless, do not 
drive me away: — iio, no, leave me a shelter till I die ; 
reflect, my dear son, on what I have suffered in order 
to bring you up I ” This address of the old man deeply 
moved his son, but his daughter-in-law would no longer 
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bear the sight o£ him. Then he said to the former; ‘‘Where 
do you wish me to go ? How can I approach strangers when 
my son drives me away?’' And as he spoke the tears 
ran down his face. He ended, however, by taking his staff, 
and rising, prayed to Grod to pardon the ungrateful son ; 
and then he said: “ Winter approaches, if God does not 
pity me, but leaves me in life till that time, I shall have 
nothing , to cover me. I conjure you, give me some old 
garments — something you no longer wear.” The daughter- 
in-law, who heard him make this request, replied that she 
had no clothes to spare. Then he prayed that they should 
give him one of . the horse-rugs, and the son made a sign 
to his little boy to bring one of them. The child, who had 
lost none of the conversation, went to the stable, and having 
taken the best of the rugs, he cut it in two, and brought 
one-half to his grandfather. “ Everybody, it seems, desires 
my death," he cried, “ since even this young child wishes 
it I " The son growled at the boy for not executing the order 
as he had given it. “ I was wrong father," said the child; 
“ but I had something in my mind : I wish to keep the 
other half for you, when you will become old in your turn." 
This reproach made him see himself ; he understood all the 
extent of his crime, sent away his wife, and falling at the 
old man's feet, he begged him still to stay with him.- 

DAUGHTER. 

Filial Affection. 

In the severe winter of 1783, which was a time of 
general distress in New York, an aged couple found 
themselves reduced to their last stick of wood. They 
had been supported by the industry of a daughter who 
lived with them, but who now found herself unable to 

* From Cloiiston’s Fopula/t' Tales and Fictions, 
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procure them either fuel or provisions. Overcome with 
grief at their destitute situation, she yet devised an 
exjDedient by which they might be rescued from the 
emergency. She had accidentally heard that a dentist had 
advertised to give three guineas for every sound Foretooth, 
provided only, that he was allowed to extract it liiniself ; the 
generous girl, on remembering this, came to the resolu- 
tion of disj)Osing of all her foreteeth, and went to the 
dentist for that purpose. On her arrival, she made known 
the circumstances which had induced her to make so 
uncommon a sacrifice. 

Affected even to tears by the girl^’s filial affection, 
the dentist refused to avail himself oE the offer, at the 
same time presenting her with ten guineas, with which, 
her heart overflow’ing with joy and gratitude, she hasten- 
ed home to relieve her parents.'^ 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

The Paiu of Doves. 

No one could see Mary and Harry Woodford together 
without remarking the warm affection that united them. 
They were so nearly of an age (Maiy being six, and 
Hariy five years old) that they participated in the same 
merry games, pursued their little studies together ; and 
rarely, indeed, were they separated from one another, 

It happened that a lady, one of their mammals 
friends, was so delighted to see the warmth of their 
affection for each other, that she presented them with a pa>r 
of doves, an emblem, as she thought, of their own 
innocence and fondness. These beautiful creatui*es were 
of a pure white, only their necks had a ring or belt 

Jrom NohU Deeds of WoTnen^ by BlkMh BiarliTig, 
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of ii darker colour eacircling them. The children were 
enchanted with their present, and seemed never to tire 
of looking at them, caressing them, and watching their 
movements. The doves were so tame that they would 
readily perch upon the arms, heads and shoulders - of 
their little owners, and wood even feed out of their hands. 

“What pretty birds they are!'' said Mary, as she 
and her brother were standing by the cage, and admir- 
ing the glossy plumage of their new pets. “ I never 
liked anything so much before.” “ And see how fond 
they are of each other I ” added the little boy. “ Do you ^ 
know, Mary, I think the lady was right when she said 
we were like the doves, for I am sure I love you very 
dearly. I wonder if they ever quarrel.” 

“ Mamma told me,” returned Mary, “ that they did 
not ; and she said, too, that we must imitate them in 
that as well, and never speak crossly to each other.” 

They both seemed to think this advice very easy to 
follow ; for they had yet to learn how slight a cause will 
occasion discord, if we do not carefully guard against it. 

Some time elapsed. The doves, which were tended 
with great solicitude and care, grew every day more and 
more beautiful. Their plumage became fuller and whiter, 
and their* every movement more graceful and lively. 
They were not always confined to their cage, for it was 
the delight of Mary and Harry to open the doors and 
give the captives Jiberty for a time. Nay, the little 
brother and sister even contended who should have ttis 
pleasure. Alas I this trifling contention was but the 
forerunner of others. They nexLt began to dispute about 
giving the birds food and water. One claimed it as his 
right, and the other as hers. Now one wished to have 
the first caresses of the enlarged captives, and was jealous 
and • disappointed if the wish was not gratified. Then the 
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other desired to feed the birds from his shoulder, and 
thought his sister unkind if she made any objection. 
Mary complained that they liked her brother best, 
and that she could not enjoy them at all. Harry 
maintained that they loved her the best, and oared 
little or nothing for him. Hence a selfish feeling 
arose in the hearts of these little people. For the 
first time in their lives they desired to possess pleasure 
apart from the other. They had no idea at the time 
( but they soon discovere d ) how little real satis- 
faction there is in unshared pleasures. The desire to 
stand alone, and be perfectly independent of others in 
our enjoyments and amusements, though a very natural 
feeling, is one that can never fail to deprive those who 
indulge in it of the best and nobl6st part of their en- 
joyment, It was this feeling, which led these dear 
children to wish that each one should have his own 
dove, and treat it as he pleased, withou t the interfer- 
ence of the other. 

Their request, it will be observed, was exceedingly 
selfish. The children consulted only their own pleasure; 
they thought not of the happiness of the doves ; and 
thus it may be often noticed in the case of people who 
afEect to be kind to animals, they but think of their own 
amusement ; whereas no one really kind to animals would 
do anything to distress them. 

When Mary and Harry told their Mamma their 
desires, she proposed that they should both enter the 
apartment together — that the doves should be let out 
as usual, and that the one that first settled on her head 
or arm should belong to her, and the other to Harry. 
The latter consented to this arrangement : the cage was 
opened, and brother and sister were soon each possessed 
of a dove, which they called their own, and which they 
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caressed with such vehemence, that the poor little birds 
were almost stifled. 

The doves, thus separated, soon became very mourn- 
ful and languid : their plumage, formerly so full and 
so white, became scanty and yellow ; they no longer 
fluttered their wings, or cooed with delight as they had 
done ; the food that they liked the best, and the clear- 
est and purest water, were supplied them in abundance ; 
but remained untouched, untasted. They could not bear 
their separation. Sometimes they would be sitting on 
the perch of their cages, looking mournfully at each other, 
as if pining for each other’s society ; at other times they 
would make desperate efforts to force their way through 
the wires, till fatigued with the useless efforts, they 
again became quiet, but moping and gloomy. 

Poor Harry and Mary were very much distressed 
at seeing such a sad alteration in their favourites; and 
soon they carried their trouble to their mother. She, 
upon the plea of having the birds more carefully attended 
to, desired them both to remain in their own rooms 
apart from each other, with their doves for their only 
companions. They accordingly did so ; the servants who 
waited upon them were very kind and attentive; but 
yet the first day that the two little ones spent in this 
manner seemed uncommonly tedious and wearisome. The 
second day was still more so ; none of their usual amuse- 
ments or occupations had any charms for them. One 
feeling of listlessness and ennui pervaded them ; and this 
feeling on the third day became so positively unbear- 
able, that the children earnestly begged to be allowed 
to be together again; “for,” said Harry, “it is so 
tiresome to play by myself, I would give all my play- 
things to see dear Mary for a minute.” Mary, too, 
complained that she could do nothing without her bro- 
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ther. “ Everything,’’ added the little girl yorrowfully, 
‘‘ tires tne that I try to do when he is not hero. Dear 
uncle, do ask mamma to let me go to Harry?” 

At the united entreaty o£ both, their mamma con- 
sented to let them be together again ; and after their 
tumult of joy at meeting had a little subsided, she said 
to them — “I think, my dear children, you can now 
understand what is the matter with your doves ; they 
were born in the same nest; they were fed and brought 
up together ; and they have always been accustomed to 
live together. Like you, they feel the anguish of se- 
paration ; and were you not to restore them to each 
other, they would continue to pine away, and in all pro- 
bability you would lose your pretty little birds.” At 
these words Harry and Mary ran and opened the cage»s: 
the two little prisoners hastened to each other with joy. 
They flew round their liberators, and expressed, as well 
as they could, the delight and gratitude of their hearts. 
The second cage was removed ; and the children deter- 
mined for the future to share their doves together. 

On their return to their mamma, she gently re- 
proved them for the selfishness which had in the first 
instance, been the cause of their separating the birds, 
and pointed out to them the danger, of giving way to a feel- 
ing which, if indulged in, might have the effect of lessen- 
ing the warm and tender affection they had for each other. 
Mary and Harry were fully sensible of their fault ; and 
profited so well by the lesson they had received, that they 
were again known as the United Brother and Sister."*" 


• From Chumhnf^ Storks* 
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SISTER. 

Sisterly ArEEOTioN. 

Anthony, having made himself master of Rome caus- 
ed his severe decrees against the banished to be carried 
into effect. 

Lucius OcCsar, Anthony^s uncle, finding his name in- 
scribed on the fatal list, took refuge in the house of his 
sister Julia, and as that lady was the mother of Anthony, 
and respected by the soldiers for their general’s sake, he 
remained there for some time in security. 

Some of the soldiers were, however, bold enough to 
attempt to force admission, which Julia perceiving, ap- 
peared at the door, and extending her arms to prevent 
the assassins from passing, said to them, you shall not 
kill Lucius Csesar till you have deprived the mother of 
your general of life.” Accustomed as the soldiers were 
to violence and cruelty, they were arrested in a moment 
by this generous speech, not daring to proceed. , 

Julia, then, to deliver her brother more effectually 
from danger, went to the place where Anthony was 
seated between his two colleagues, and thus addressed 
him, ‘‘I come to accuse myself of concealing Lucius 
<j 53 Bsar; order me to be put to death since the penalty 
'^of death is pronounced against those who save the 
banished.” Anthony could not resist so much greatness 
of soul ; an4 this intrepid woman succeeded in obtaining 
for her brother an assurance of complete security, 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears; 


* From Nolle Deede of Wofnen^ ly BUmleih Starling* 
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A heart, the fountain of sweet tears. 

And love and thought and joy. 

— Words woiiTH. 
(about his own sister). 

MARRIAGE. 

Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 

We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 

That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise below. 

— Cotton. 


Marriage is a tie that hope embellishes, that happi- 
ness preserves, and that adversity fortifies. 

In contracting marriage, the senses are dangerous 
counsellors. 


It is better to be disappointed in love than in mar- 
riage. 


A woman should never accept a lover without the 
consent of her heart, not a husband without the consent 
of her judgment. 


A woman selects a husband by herself, but she takes 
three other women with her to pick out a hat. 

Before marriage a girl looks upon her intended a s 
her treasure, but after marriage as her treasurer. 
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To know how to keep a tidy house and well-aired 
apartments ; to know how to select the best kinds o£ 
food ; to know how to prepare them in the best man- 
ner, these are first things, and every daughter should 
learn them before marriage."^ 

— Dr. W. W. Hall. 

In whatever sphere' of life a female may be placed, 
it is absolutely essential to conjugal excellence, that she 
should possess a complete knowledge of the principles 
of doipestic economy, and a practical aptitude in apply- 
ing them to the daily circumstances of life. But what 
is economy ? ‘‘It is not,” says a valuable author, “it is 
not the stopping of one hole in the sieve ; it is not a 
particular retrenchment, an occasional saving ; it is not 
the pinching of the servants, and stinting the family one 
week to give a showy dinner the next. It is a mode 
o£ regulation that eyes the whole detail of household 
expense. It is the art, not of sordid saving ; but of 
making a little go a great way ; it excludes meanness 
as well as waste. Stinginess is one extreme, profusion 
is another. There is a steering between them, but this 
is not easy ; it requires the •judgment and skill which 
some females seem to exercise by a kind of intuition or 
instinct ; so that they always appear to advantage ; 
unembarrassed, unconfused, ready, without haste ; de- 
ciding, without design ; and while causing everything 
to move in its proper time and place, keeping the 
mechanism of the process invisible.” * * * Economy 

is a very comprehensive vord. It is a system on which 
conduct is adapted to circumstances, .and the means 
in hand are rendered as effectual as possible to theii? 


^ From How to Lim Long* 
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purpose. Domestic economy compreh'ends plan, method, 
management, frugality, regularity ; which, when duly 
combined, according to the sphere aud circumstances 
of the person who is called to exercise them, re- 
sult in order and comfort to all who come within 
the range of their influence. The internal economy of 
a family depends principally on the prudent manage*- 
ment of its female head. How important is it, 
then, that erery young female who enters on that im- 
portant station should possess and cultivate that invalu- 
able female accomplishment, a ooanpetence to “ gui^e the 
house I ” 1 Tim .V 14. “ Order is heaven’s first law 
and a like precedency must be assigned to it in every 
wise and successful human plan. Without a clear per- 
ception of what is to be done, the extent of means and 
resources required and possessed, the proper nlethfods of 
applying them, and the results that may fairly be ex- 
l)ected to ensue, all will be confusion, waste, and dis- 
appointment. Much labour may be bestowed ; atfd a 
wearying buttlfr kept up; but it will be to no gtKtd 
purpose;’* 

Copley. 

■■ UK % 

Before yoti marry, be sure of a house wKoreiii to 
tarry. 

Marriage is a very serious business indeed, and 
gives rise to many weighty considerations. ‘‘ Be sure 
to marry a woman with good common-sense” was the 
advice given me by my mentor, aud I just hand it 
down to you. Common-sense is the most uncommon and 
most valuable quality in man or woman, 

— Anpkkw Cauneoie. 


» F/w/i m Yoimo Wife. 
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I would not have the girl I love 
In sparkling gems arrayed ; 

I would not have her proudly move 
In silks or stifiE brockade, 

No diamonds should adorn her head, 

Or glitter round ber neck ; 

Nor vile cosmetics idly spread 
Their poison o^er her cheek. 

The modest look, the artless air, 

Best, heighten ev’ry grace ; 

And the pure blush that mantles there 
Sheds lustre o’er her face. 

— Bonnefons. 

He that would have a wife without a fault must 
remain a bachelor* 

The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity and perhaps forgive, 

— COWPEK. 


The venerable Philip Henry, when his son was 
married, sent the following lines to the wedded pair. 
Love one another, pray oft together, and see 
You never both together angry be. 

If one speak fire, t’other with water come; 

Is one provoked? be the other soft and dumb. 

Marry your son when you will, your daughter when 
you can. 


—Maxim, 
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I£ you would have the nuptial union last, 

Let vii^tue be the bond that ties it fast. 

— Rowifl. 


He is the half-part of a blessed man. 

Left to be finished by such as she ; 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection, lies in him. 

— Shakespearti. 

Oh happy they I the happiest of their kind I 
' Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortune, and their beings blend, 

— Thomson. 

There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two, that are link’d in one heavenly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die I 

— Moore, 

0 ye brides and bridegrooms, husbands an(f wives, 
I say to you these words : Live with one mind ; do 
together all your religious duties with purity of thought ; 
live towards each other with truth and by these ’ (things) 
with certainty you shall be happy. 

— ZOROABMR. 

Let us then, through wind and weather, 

Dare the storms of life to try. 

Hand and heart thus link’d together, 

Cloud or sunshine; till we (lie ! 

— 11. BnooMFiEtin. 
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A mother, a sister, — a wife, — a daughter, — what 
magic dwells in those tender names. Blot them out 
and the world would he for us only a heart-breaking 
wilderness, and life a bitter weed which we would gladly 
cast away. 

— Robekt P. Downes, 
HUSBAND. 

In that family where the husband is pleased with 
his wife, and the wife with her husband, happiness will 
assuredly be lasting. 

— Manu. 

Let the husband render unto the wife due benevo- 
lence : and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 

— Bible— C oBiNTHiANS, 7.’' 

All the blessings of a household come through the 
wife, therefore her husband should honour her. 

Husbands love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it ; 

So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies. 

He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 

Let every one of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself ; and the wife see that 
she reverence her husband. 

— “ Bible— Ephesians 5.” 

Women must be honoured and adorned by fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and brothers-indaw, desiring welfare. 

— Manu. 
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The husband should cherish his wife— 

1. By treating her with respect. 

2. By treating her with kindness. 

3. By being faithful to her. 

4. By causing her to be honoured by others. 

T). By giving her suitable ornaments and clothes.* 

— Gautama. 

The season of adversity and affliction is peculiarly 
calculated to call forth the female character, and to 
show a man the real value of his conjugal possession. f 

— Mns. CopiiKV. 

A judge says that marriage revokes a man’s will. 
Precious few men ever stay long married without find- 
ing out that they have no will of their own. 

As no man can tell where a shoe pinches better 
than he that wears it, so no man can tell a woman’s 
disposition better than he that hath wedded her. 

No monied man has the moral right to enter on 
engagements or speculations hazarding his estate with- 
out the consent of his wife. 

HUSBAND’S DUTT. 

There is first love. * * * Thiy tUterly forbids nil 

harshness and roughness to them ; men are to use them 
as parts of themselves, to love them ns their own bodies, 
and therefore to do nothing that may be hurtful and 
grievous to them, no more than they would cut and gash 
their own flesh. 

^ Ffow, Dci,vuVb Buddhism, 

j* From Th^ Wife, 
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' A second duty o£ the husband is faithfulness. 

A third duty of the husband is .to maintain and 
provide for the wife. He is to let her partake with 
him in those outward good things wherewith Grod hath 
blessed him, and neither by niggardliness debar her of 
what is fit for her, nor yet by unthriftiness to waste 
his goods, that he shall become unable to support her. 
This certainly is the duty of the husband, who, being to 
account his wife as a part of his own body must have the 
very same care to sustain her, that he hath for himself. 

Fourthly, the husband is to instruct the wife in the 
things that concern her eternal welfare, if she be igno- 
rant of them. 

Lastly husbands and wives are mutually to pray for 
each other, to beg all blessings from God, both spiritual 
and temporal, and to endeavour all they can to do good 
to one another, especially to each other’s souls, by stir 
ring up to the performance of duty, and dissuading 
and drawing back from all sin, and by being like two 
yoke-fellows helpful and assistant to each other, in the 
doing of all sorts of good, both to their own family, 
and all others within their reach. This is of all others 
the truest and most valuable love^ 

— *‘Thi Whole Duty of Man.” 

’Tis not in fate to harm me. 

While fate leaves thy love to me ; 

?Tis not in joy to charm me, 

Unless joy be shared with thee. 

— Moore. 


I do not promise that our life 

Shall know no shade on heart or brow : 
For human lot and mortal strife 

Would mock the falsehood of such vow. 

.67 
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But when the clouds of pain and care 
Shall teach us we are not divine ; 

My deepest sorrows thou shalt share. 

And I will strive to lighten thine, 

— Eliza Cook. 


WISHES, 

I 

Say, what should be thy first wish, if 
A fairy said to thee : 

‘‘ Now ask a boon — ^I’ll grant it — 
Whatever it may be.’* 

The first wish of thy heart, I think, 

May easily be told ; 

Confide in me, deny it not — 

Thy wish would be for gold, 

II 

Oh, no I thou art mistaken ; 

That should not be the boon ; 

My thirst for this world’s lucre 
Is ever sated soon. 

The only gold I prize is such 
As industry hath bought, 

And gold like that, from fairy hands, 
Would fruitlessly be sought, 

in 

Then say, what would thy first wish be ? 
Ambition’s laurell’d name? 

The* pride of popularity, 

The pinnacle of fame ? 

The pamper’d board of luxury. 

Where crowds of menials wait? 

Thy second, wish will still be gold. 

To furnish forth thy state. 
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IV 

Ah! no, ijie days are long gone by, 

When such had been my choice ; 

I ask not fame — far more I prize 
The self-approving voice. 

My first wish should not be for fame, 

My second not for gold ; 

But listen to me patiently. 

My wishes shall be told.! 

Oh, give me but a happy home, 

To share with her I love ; 

Oh, let me from her path of life 
Each anxious care remove. 

And like the sweet days of the past, 

May we have days in store,’’ 

Oh, give me this, and only this, 

I’ll never ask for more. 

— ^T. Haynes Bayly, 

TO A LADY.— WITH A RING. 

“ Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed,” 

So, sixteen years ago, I said. 

Behold another ring — “ For what ?” 

To wed thee o’er again. Why not? 

With the first ring I married youth, 

Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth: 

Taste long admired, sense long revered, 

And all my Mary then appear’d. 

If she, by merit since disclosed, 

Prove twice the woman I supposed, 

I plead that double merit now 
To justify a double vow. 

Here, then, to-day, with faith as sure, 

With ardour as intense and pure, 
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As when, amidst the rites divine, 

I took thy troth, and plighted mine ; 

To thee, dear wife, this second ring, 

A token and a pledge I bring : 

With it I wed, till death ns part. 

Thy riper virtues to my heart ; 

Those virtues which, before untried, 

The wife has added to the bride ; 

Those virtues whose progressive claim. 
Endearing wedlock’s very name. 

My soul enjoys, my song approves. 

For conscience sake as well as love’s. 

For why ? They show me hour by hour. 
Honour’s high thought, aflEection’s power. 
Discretion’s deed, sound judgment’s sentence ; 
And teach me all things — but repentenee. 

May every reader, after an equal length of trial, 
merit a similar testimony, and be united to one who 
as honourably willing to accord it.* 

— Mks. Ooplbt 


WIFE. 

A wife is half the man, his truest friend — 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 

A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude ; a father in advice ; 

A mother in all seasons of distress ; 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness.f 

— “ MahAbhIbata. 


** From The Young Wife^ 
f From Indian Wkdom ly Monkr Williame^ 
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What is there in the vale oE liEe 
Half SO delightful as a wife, 

When friendship, love, and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage bond divine ? 

— COWPER. 

The three most beautiful words in the English lan- 
guage are, mother, home and Heaven ; a young married 
man says that all the beauty and happiness connected 
with the above three ^vi^ords are associated with the 
single word wife.” 

DUTIES OF WIFE TO HUSBAND. 

Firstly she owes obedience to her husband. 

Secondly she owes fidelity to her husband. 

Thirdlt she ow’es him love and together with that, all 
friendliness, and kindness of conversation. 
She is to endeavour to bring him as much 
assistance and comfort of life, as is possible, 
that so she may answer that special end of the 
woman’s creation, she being a help to her 
husband. 

— “The Whole Duty of Man.” 


The love of a wife for her husband is to be asso- 
ciated with reverence, submission, deference. * * * * 
On the whole, it seems that this portion of conjugal 
duty, reverence, submission and obedience, comprehends 
the cherishment of respectful feelings towards a husband : 
feelings which willingly yield to him a natural and 
official superiority, and which delight to dwell on any 
personal superiority ; a deference for his judgment,, admi- 
ration of his virtues, and a habit of consulting him. It 
includes also a respectful mode of address, not the obse- 
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quiousness o£ a lackey, or the abject servility o£ a slave, 
but the combined veneration and tenderness with which 
it would be proper to address a near and beloved rela- 
tive, to whom Heaven has conceded superiority o£ age, 
office or endowment ; and a careful maintenance of his 
honour and respectability among others. A wife who 
performs aright this part of her duty, will not speak 
disrespectfully of her husband, to or before her children, 
servants, or friends ; nor will any one be countenanced 
in speaking of him disrespectfully in her presence. There 
is included also a willing compliance with all his expressed 
commands in things not in themselves unlawful ; and 
a prompt and delicate attention to his known wishes 
and preferences, which confers on a wife the privilege 
of gratifying and obliging, where no direct authority is 
interposed.* 

— Mbs. Ooplky. 

The wife should show her affection for her husband. 

1. She orders her household aright. 

2. She is hospitable to kinsmen and friends. 

3. She is a chaste wife. 

4. She is a thrifty house-keeper. 

5* She shows skill and diligence in all she has 
to do.f 

— Q-autama. 

The wife is the key of the house. 

— Old English Pbovbrb. 

TKe man at the head of the house can mar the 
pleasure of the household ; but he cannot make it. 
That must rest with the woman, and it is her greatest 
privilege. 


• Ffom The Teung Wife^ f From Dmid^s BuddfUaitk 
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Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote. 

— Milton. 


The husband and wife who live with patience make 
quite a happy home. 


— N ISHKUL AN AND . 


Good usage, with knowledge and quiet withall, 
Makes huswife to shine, as the sun on the wall. 

— ^Tusser. 

A woman, the more curious she is about [her face, 
is commonly the more careless about her house. 

— Ben JoNSON. 

A devoted and virtuous wife regards her hus 
band as a god ; 

She serves him with great affection and consi- 
ders him to be peerless like the Lord. 

Early in the morning she rises and bathes, and 
keeps all things snug and clean in the house ; 
A chaste and dutiful wife says Muktanand 
never disrespects her spouse. 

— MuktAnand. 

What treasure on earth can compare with the 
prize 

That falls to the man who obtains a good 
wife ? 

As stable and chaste as the lofty blue skies 
She brightens his life.* 


* A CJuml Song, from, the Folk-mmje of Southern India by Goveu 
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She is a model wife who serves her husband ; 

She is a model wife who regards her husband 
as a god ; 

She is a worthy wife who patiently suffers what 
joy and grief fall to her lot ; 

She is a true wife who ungrudgingly bears the 
demerits of her spouse. 

— Samal.* 


A good wife and health 
Are a man’s best wealth. 


A good wife makes a good husband. 

— Old English Feoveeb. 

The things which you ought to desire in a wife are: 
1, chastity ; 2, sobriety ; 3, industry ; 4, frugality ; 5, 
cleanliness; 6, knowledge of domestic affairs; 7, good 
temper; 8, beauty. 

— COBBETT, 


A faithful wife who wishes to attain 
The heaven of her lord, must serve him here 
As if he were a god, and ne’er do aught 
To pain him, whatsoever be his state. 

Be it her duty to preserve with care 
Her husband’s substance; let her too be trusted 
With his expenditure, with management 
Of household property and furniture, 

Of cooking and purveying daily food. 

Let her be ever cheerful, skilled in all 
Domestic work, and not too free in spending. 
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Fidelity till death, this is the sum 
0£ mutual duties for a married pair. 

— Manti. 


A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband. 

— Bible-Proverbs 12”. 


The beauty of a woman is constancy to her husband. 

— “HlTOPADBSH”t 

The Prophet ( Muhammed ) said, 

“ Shall I not inform you, the best of man’s treasures? 
It is this, a virtuous woman, who acts by God’s orders, 
and is obedient and pleasing to her husband ; when he 
looks at her with joy and delight, beholding her per- 
sonal and mental beauties, and when he orders her to 
do anything, she obeys him ; and when he is absent 
from her, she guards his right, in property and honour.” 

— “ Mishcat-ttl-MasAbih.”! 

Woman her holiest offering pays 
When she her husband’s will obeys.§ 

— StiA. 

Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands 
as unto the Lord. 

— “ Bible — Ephesians 

‘ A maid being asked what fortune she would bring 
her husband, replied— I will bring him what gold cannot 

® From Indian Wisdom hy Momer Williams. ■ 

•f* Prof, Johnson's edition, 

$ Translated from Arabic by Captain Matthews. 

§ From the R&‘m&yana, translated by Griffith. 

58 
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purchase — a heart unspotted, and virtue without a stain, 
which is all that descends to me from my parents. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combin’d, 

Kindle never-dying fires. 

■Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

— Thomas Oarew. 


A bad woman in a good man’s house 
Is his hell in this world itself. 

— SAdi’s Gulistan,"^ 


Shut on that house the door of happiness,^ 
Whence the wife’s voice issues in loud tones, 

— Sim’s GulistIn.* 

When wedded dames their lords forsake, 

Long for the crime their souls shall ache.t 

— HIma. 


The wife does not beat the husband, but her temper 
rules him. 


—Russian Proverb. 


She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet has her humour most when she obeys. 

— Ben Jonson. 


Translated hy Platts. 

j* From the Rdmdyana, translated ly Griffith. 

1 e.e., Hope not for happiness in that house- 
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“ Next to the attractions of virtue,’* says a writer, 
“the qualification which contributes, perhaps more than 
any other to cherish the tender feelings of regard, and 
to establish connubial happiness, is good temper.” It is, 
indeed, itself a virtue. So far as it is the mere gift of 
nature, it is not in strictness entitled to that appella- 
tion. But, so far as it results from cultivation, and 
conscientious vigilance, it has a claim to the honourable 
distinction. 

— Mbs, Copley. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 

Thy head, thy sovereign, one that cares for thee. 
And for thy maintenance : commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold. 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe. 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands. 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 

Too little payment for so great a debt, 

— Shakespeare. 


GOOD WIFE. 

High hopes are thine, ohl eldest flower, 
Great duties to be greatly done; 

To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour. 

The noble heart which thou hast won. 

Covet not, then, the rest of those 
Who sleep through life unknown to fame; 
Fate grants not passionless repose 
To her who weds a glorious name. 


From The Yomg Wife* 
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He presses on, through calm and storm 
Unshaken, let what will betide ; 

Thou hast an office to perform 
To be his answering spirit-bride. 

The path appointed for his feet 
Through deserts wild and rocks may go, 

Where the eye looks in vain to greet 
The gales, that from the waters blow. 

Be thou a balmy breeze to him ; 

A fountain, singing at his side ; 

A star, whose light is never dim ; 

A pillar, through the waste to guide. 

ADVIOE TO SHAKUNTALA. 

Honour thy betters ; ever be respectful 
To those above thee : ^ 

* * ^ Should thy wedded lord 

Treat thee with harshness, thou must never be 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive. 

Be to thy menials courteous ; and to all 
Placed under thee, considerate and kind. 

Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 

Excess in pleasure ; and when fortune smiles, 

Be not puffed up. Thus to thy husband’s house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse. f 


^ Lines addi^essed to Mrs. Gladstone at the time of her marriacie 
with Mr. Gladstone hy Sir Francis IT. Doyle. ( The prediction proved true.) 

f Adme to ShaJcuntald hy her foster-father^ from Mrs. Manning's 
Ancient and Meditmal Tndid. 
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REPLY OF DAMAYANTI TO HER 
HUSBAND NALA. 

These sad words did Damayanti 
To Nishadha’s monarch speak ; — 

My afflicted heart is breaking — 

And my sinking members fail, 

When, 0 King, thy desperate counsel — 

Once I think of, once again. 

Robbed of kingdom, robbed of riches — 

Naked, thirst and hunger worn ; 

How shall I depart and leave thee — 

In the wood by man untrod. 

When thou sad and famine-stricken — 

Thinkest of thy former bliss, 

In the wild wood, Oh, my husband — 

I thy weariness will soothe. 

Like a wife, in every sorrow — 

This the wise physicians own, 

Healing herb is none or balsam — 

Nala, ’tis the truth I speak.’’ 

— “Nala and DamayantL’”^ 

REPLY OF SITA TO HER MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

When Sita heard Kausalya’s speech 
Her duty and her gain to teach, 

She joined her palms with reverent grace, 

And gave her answer face to face : 

“ All will I do, forgetting naught, 

Which thou, 0 honoured Queen, hast taught. 

I know, have heard, and deep have stored 
The rules of duty to my lord. 

* Trmakttcd hy Ihc Ilco. Menry Mart Milmatu 
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Not me, good Queen, shouldst thou include 
Among the faithless multitude. 

Its own sweet light the moon shall leave, 
Ere I to duty cease to cleave. 

The stringless lute gives forth no strain, 
The wheelless car is urged in vain : 

No joy a lordless dame, although, 

Blest with a hundred sons, can know. 
From father, brother, and from son 
A measured share of joy is won : 

Who would not honour, love, and bless 
Her lord, whose gifts are measureless ? 
Thus trained to think, I hold in awe 
Scripture’s command and duty’s law. 

Him can I hold in slight esteem? 

Her lord is woman’s God, I deem.* 


A wife must share her husband’s fate. 

My duty is to follow thee 
Where’er thou goest. Apart from thee 
I would not dwell in heaven itself. 
Deserted by her lord a wife 
Is like a miserable corpse ; 

Close as thy shadow, would I cleave 
To thee in this life and hereafter. 
Thou art my king, my guide, my only 
Refuge, my divinity. 

It is my fixed resolve to follow 
Thee. If thou must wander forth 
Through thorny trackless forests, I 
Will go before thee, treading down 


* From the Rdmdyam^ translated hy Griffith , 
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The prickly brambles to make smooth 
Thy path. Walking before thee, I 
Shall feel no weariness : the forest 
Thorns will seem like silken robes ; 

The bed of leaves, a couch of down, 

To me the shelter of thy presence 
Is better far than stately palaces. 

And paradise itself. 

Protected by thy arm, Gods, demons. 

Men shall have , no power to harm me. 
With thee I’ll live contentedly 

On roots and fruits. Sweet or not sweet 
If given by thy hand, they will 
To me be like the food of life, 

Roaming with thee in desert wastes, 

A thousand years will be a day ; 
Dwelling with thee, e’en hell itself 
Would be to me a heaven of bliss.* 


EEPLY OF sM TO HER HUSBAND RAMA- 

The wife alone, whate’er await. 

Must share on earth her husband’s fate. 

So now the Kang’s command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 

The wife can find no refuge, none, 

In father, mother, self, or son : 

Both here, and when they vanish hence. 

Her husband is her sole defence. 

If, Raghu’s son, thy steps are led 
Where Dandaka’s pathless wilds are spread, 

^ jfkading for p&'mission tq accompany her husband Bdvm ■ 

Rdmdyanor-^from Indian JYisdom by Monier WiUiams. 
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My feet before thine own shall pass 
Through tangled thorn and matted grass. 
iDismiss thine anger, and thy doubt, 

Like refuse water cast them out, 

And lead me, 0 my hero, hence — 

I know not sin — with confidence. 

Whate’er his lot, ’tis far more sweet 
To follow still a husband’s feet 
Than in rich palaces to lie, 

Or roam at pleasure through the sky. 

My mother and my sire have taught 
What duty bids, and trained each thought, 

Nor have I now mine ear to turn 
The duties of a wife to learn. ^ 

slviTut 

A king, named Ashwapati, sighed for offspring, and 
after praying in vain for eighteen years, the gods of 
heaven sent him a daughter, who grew up so “ bright 
in her beauty,” that she appeared like a child of the 
Immortals ; and the princes around wore so dazzled, that 
none dared to ask for her as a bride. This distressed her 
father, and he said that she must go now and make 
choice herself. 

“ Meekly bowed the modest maiden, 

With her eyes upon the ground, 

And departed, as he bade her, 

With attendants troop’d, 

Many a hermitage she traversed. 

Riding in a gold-bright car. 

Many a wilderness and forest, 

Holy places near and far.” 

^ From the Rdmayanui tmmlatecl hj Griffiths 
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When she came back she told o£ a blind old king, 
driven from his throne by a ruthless kinsman, living 
with his beloved wife in a grove ; and his brave son, 
Satyavat, her heart has chosen, Satyavat/’ she says, 
has all my love,” 

At the announcement a Rishi, who happened to be 
present, exclaims, in distress, that she would choose care 
and grief in choosing Satyavat. He is 

“Learned as the gods’ own teacher, — 

Glorious as the sun is he : 

With the earth’s untiring patience. 

And great Indra’s bravery.” 

He is noble, 

“True and great of soul, 

Bountiful is he, and modest — 

Every sense does he control. 

Gentle, brave, all creatures love him, — 
Keeping in the righteous way, 

Number’d with the holy hermits, — 

Pure and virtuous as they.” 

“But alas I in a year, counting from this day, 
Hatyavat will die.” On hearing this, the king considers 
a marriage out of the question, and says: “Go, then, 
my dearest child, and choose again.” But his daughter 
(Savitri) replies: 

“Be he virtuous or worthless, — 

Many be bis days or few, — 

Once for all I choose my husband ; 

To that choice will I be true.” 

The sage and her father give way to her decided 
wishes; and in due time the young couple are married, 
and live in great happiness with the hermits in the 
grove. Savitri, the bride, put aside her jewels, and 
wore the coarse raiment usually adopted by hermits ; 
59 
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and by her meekness and affection, won the hearts o£ 
all with whom she dwelt. 

“False was the fear, the parents felt, 

Savitri liked her new life much ; 

Though in a lowly home she dwelt, 

Her conduct as a wife was such. 

As to illumine all the place ; 

She sickened not, nor sighed, nor pined; 

But with simplicity and grace, 

Discharged each household duty kind. 

Strong in all manual work, — and strong 
To comfort, cherish, help, and pray, 

The hours past peacefully along 

And rippling bright, day followed day.^’* 

— Tonu Dutt. 

“ Sadly, sadly as she counted. 

Day by day flew swiftly by, 

And the fated time came nearer 
When her Satyavat must die. 

Yet three days and he must perish, 

Sadly thought the loving wife ; 

And she vowed to fast, unresting. 

For his last three days of life.’^ 

Eter husband’s father feared that the trial would be 
too great for her, but she answered: “Firm resolve has 
made me vow it ; firm resolve will give me strength.” She 
kept her vow, and maintained her fast ; and when the 
third day dawned, and the fire of worship was kindled, 
and the morning rites performed, she earnestly saluted 
the aged Brahmanas and her husband’s honoured parents, 
but still refused food. Presently, her husband takes his 
axe upon his shoulder to perform his daily task of fell- 

^ FfQfA a,nA of Mindmtan. 
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ing trees. She begs him to let her go also. * * Savitri 
has always kept her sad secret from her husband ; and 
he has, therefore, no idea of her real reason for wishing 
to accompany him. He, however, consents, and calls her 
attention to the lovely woods, stately peacocks, and flowers 
of brilliant hue ; but she can look only upon him, and 
mourn for him as bne about to die. She gathers cool- 
ing fruits, and he makes the wood resound with the 
strokes of his hatchet. But soon a thrilling agony shoots 
through his temple. * * * She sits down upon the ground, 
and he rests his head upon her breast, and sleeps 
But, — 

“Sudden lo! before Savitri stood 
A great and awful One ; 

Red as blood was his apparel, 

Bright and glowing as the sun. 

In his hand a noose was hanging ; 

He to Satyavat stood nigh, 

And upon the very sleeper fix’d 
His fearful, glittering eye.” 

This awful apparition was Tama, god of Death, 
come to bind and take the spirit of Satyavat. Having 
done this, he moved towards the south, Savitri closely 
following. Tama tries to persuade her to go back ; but 
she says, no: wherever her husband goes, there she will 
go also. Yama praises her sweet speech, and offers her 
any boon except the life of Satyavat; and she begs 
that the blind king, her father-in-law, may be restored 
to sight, . but without relinquishing her first request. 
Yama tries again and again to get rid of her, and says 
she will faint. ^ * Nothing can induce her to return 

without Satyavat ; and at length “ love conquers death.” 
Yama relents ; the happy wife hastens to where her 
husband’s dead body lay, and, leaning upon her faithful 
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bosom he awakes again to sense and life. * They 
return to the hermitage, when Satyavat finds his father 
no longer blind; and every kind of happiness awaits 
them. 

—^‘Episode op the MahAbharata,”^’ 

THE EMPEROR CONRAD AND THE 
MARRIED WOMEN. 

In the year 1141 during the civil war in Germany 
it happened that the Emperor Conrad besieged the 
Guelph Count of Bavaria in the castle of Woinsberg. 
After a long and obstinate defence, the garrison was 
obliged at length to surrender, when the Emperor, annnoyed 
that they had held out so long and defied him, vowed 
that he would destroy the place with fire, and put all 
to the sword except women, whom he gallantly promised 
to let go free, and pass out unmolested. The Guelph 
countess, when she heard of this, begged as a further favour 
that the women might be allowed to bear forth as much 
of their valuables as they could severally manage to 
carry. The emperor having pledged his word and honour 
that he would grant this request, on the morrow at 
day-break, as the castle-gates were opened, he saw, to 
his amazement, the women file out one by one, every 
married woman carrying her husband with their young 
ones upon her back, and the others each the friend or 
relation nearest or dearest to her.. At sight of this tho 
emperor was tenderly moved, and could not help accord^ 
ing to the action the homage of his admiration. The 
result was that not only were life and liberty extended 
to the Quelphs, but the place itself was spared and 
restored in perpetuity to its heroic defenders. The Count 

From Mn* MmnvUiQ'a Anowii and Mcdlmvtxl India, 
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and his Countess were henceforth treated by the emperor 
with honour and afEection, and the town itself was long 
after popularly known by the name of ‘‘Weibert reue,” 
i. e. the Abode of Womanly Fidelity,* 

THE HUSBAND DESIRING TO BE DIVORCED 
FROM HIS LOVING WIFE. 

A certain man brought his wife before Rabbi Simon, 
stating his desire to be divorced from her, since he had 
been married over ten years without being blessed with 
children. The rabbi at first endeavoured to dissuade 
the man from his purpose, but finding him resolute, he 
gravely addressed the pair thus : — “My children, when you 
were married, did ye not make a feast, and entertain your 
friends? Well, since you are determined, to be divorced, 
do likewise ; go home, make a feast, entertain your friends, 
and on the following day come to me and I will comply 
with your wishes.” They returned home, and, in accor- 
dance with the reverend father’s advice, the husband caused 
a splendid feast to be prepared, to which were invited 
their friends and relations. In the course of the enter- 
tainment, the husband, being gladdened with wine, 
said to his wife, “My beloved, we have lived many happy 
years together, it is only the want of children that makes 
me wish for a separation. To convince thee, however, 
that I still love thee, I give thee leave to take with 
thee out of my house whatever thou likest best.” “Be 
it so,” said his wife. The wine-cup was freely plied 
among the guests, and all became merry, until at length 
many had fallen asleep, and amongst these was the 
master of the feast, which his wife perceiving, she 
caused him to be carried to her father’s house and put 


* FtoW) Gloii3toifb*s Popiilciv T(x>l&s ctTid Wiciions, r 
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to bed. Having slept off the effects o£ his carouse, he 
awoke, and finding himself in a strange house, he ex- 
claimed, “Where am I? How came I here?’’ His wife 
who had placed herself behind a curtain to await the 
issue of her little stratagem, came up to him, and told 
him that he had no cause for alarm, since he was in 
her father’s house. “In thy father’s house?” echoed 
the astonished husband. “How should I come hither?” 

will soon explain, my dear husband,” said she. 
“Didst thou not tell me last night that I might take out 
of thy house whatever I most valued ? Now, my beloved, 
believe me, amongst all thy treasures there is none I 
value so much as I do thyself.” The sequel may be 
easily imagined: overcome by such devotion, the man 
affectionately embraced his wife, was reconciled to her^ 
and they lived happily together ever afterwards,* 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Polyxenus, having joined in a conspiracy against 
his brother-in-law Dionysius, fled from Syracuse, in order 
to avoid falling into the tyrant’s hands. Dionysius imme- 
diately sent for his sister Thesta, and reproached her 
very much for not apprizing him of her husband’s intended 
flight, as she could not, he observed, be ignorant of it. 
She replied, without expressing the least surprise or fear, 
“Have I then appeared so bad a wife to you, and of so 
mean a soul, as to have abandoned my husband in his 
flight, and not have desired to share in his dangers and 
misfortunes? No! I knew nothing of it; for I should 
be much happier in being called the wife of Polyxenus 
in exile, in the most remote corner of the world, 
than, in Syracuse, the sister of the tyrant!” Dionysius 

^ JVow Orton's Fapular Tales ond FicUom. 
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could not but admire an answer so full of spirit and 
generosity ; and the Syracusans in general, were so charmed 
with the magnanimity of Thesta, that, after the tyranny 
was suppressed, the same honours, equipage, and train 
of a queen, which she had before, were continued to her 
during her liie ; and, upon her death, the people numerously 
attended her body to the tomb** 


* Fr<m Nobh Deeds of fVcmen by Mbxabeth Stmlmg 
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A mighty ruler is Fashion 
Who sits on a gilded throne; 

And a more exacting tyrant 
The world has never known. 

She issues her royal mandates 
In a proud, imperious way ; 

And not one o£ her majesty’s subjects 
Her will would dare to gainsay. 

The thrbe conquerors of the world are, Fashion, Love 
and Death, 

The fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 

— Shakrspkabk, 


Silk and satins put out the fire in the chimney, 

—Proverb, 


What is the reason — can you guess — 

Why men are poor and women thinner? 

So much do they for dinner dress, 

That nothing’s left to dress for dinner. 

Who with vain fancies do themselves possess, 
Are never bless’d, or can never bless ; 

Their life perplex’d, and fretful to no end — 
The truly wise on Providence depend. 


* From Fewic¥s Sekd FaUes* 
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Dr. Franklin says, ‘‘The eyes of other people are the 
eyes that ruin us. I£ all but myself were blind, I should 
neither want a fine house nor a fine furniture.’^ 

I have often wondered how every man loves himself 
more tbin all the rest of men, yet sets less value on his 
own opinion of himself than on the opinion of others. 

— Marcus Antoninus. 


Our likings and dislikes are founded rather upon 
humour and fancy than upon reason. 

— li Estrange. 


Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 


— f^OLTON. 


They who by imitations covet fame, 

Oft incur dangers, and solicit shame ; 

For though the bright original we prize, 

His abject imitator all despise.* 

Men usually follow their wishes till suffering compels 
them to follow their judgment. 

Who lives to nature rarely can be poor; 

Who lives to fancy never can be rich. 

— Young. 


THE TWO BRACELETS. 

A Fanner General, one Monsieur B — 

Who dwelt in France when Louis held the throne. 
Lived like a Prince, from every trouble free, 
Except a wife, — (th’ exception’s large, I own), 

* From Bewv¥s Sdect IMes. 
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For she was fat as any Marchioness, 

And given to extravagance in dress. 

One day she bronght a pair of bracelets — such 
As few but Royal damsels would bespeai:; 

They cost — cannot recollect how much, 

But they were quite magnificent — unique, — 

And having clasp’d them on, away she flies 
Off to the 0 pera to show her prize. 

It happen’d that the Queen was there that night, 

Just opposite the box that Madam took, 

And on the bracelets with intense delight 
Frequently look’d — or else appear’d to look ; 

For she took special care to have them seen, 

As if on purpose to outvie the Queen. 

Soon to the box-door came a Page, attired 
In the Queen’s proper liv’ry, all in style. 

And in the name of Majesty required 
One of the bracelets for a little while, 

That by her eye she might the pattern take. 

And order some of the exact same make. 

0£E went the sparkling bauble in a trice. 

While her rouged cheeks with exultation burn. 

As, bowing to the Royal party thrice, 

She patiently expected its return ; 

But when the Queen retired, and none was sent, 

Our dame began to wonder what it meant. 

A Lord in waiting soon confirm’d her fears : 

^*Oh, that pretended Page I’ve often seen, — 

A noted sharper, — has been such for years. 

Madam, you ’re robbed,— he came not from the 
Queen ; 
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I knew the Rogue, and should have had him taken. 

But that he slipp’d away, and saved his hacon.” 

Boiling with anger, Madam call’d her coach, 

And drove to the Bureau de la Justice, 

Where with loud tongue, and many a keen reproach 
About the shamefil^ state of the Police, 

She call’d upon the Provost for relief, 

And bade him send his men to catch the thief. 

Early next morn she heard the knocker’s dim; 

Her heart beat high, with expectation big. 

When lo 1 the Provost’s clerk was usher’d in, 

A former consequential little prig, 

Who, with a mighty magisterial air, 

Hem’d ! and began his business to declare. 

Madam, a man is brought to our Bureau, 

On whom was found a bracelet of great cost, 
And we are all anxiety to know 

Whether or not it is the one you lost ; 
Wherefore I’ll take the other, if you please, 

Just to compare, and see if it agrees.’ 

«Dear Sir,’ I’m overjoy’d— ’tis mine, I’m sure; 

Such a police as our’s how few can boast I 
Here, take the Bracelet— keep the rogue secure. 

I’ll follow you in half an hour at most ; 

Ten thousand thanks-I hope yon will trounce the 
sparh, 

Open the door, there, for the Provost’s clerk. 

0 I how she chuckled as she drove along. 

Settling what pangs the pilferer should feel ; 

No punishment appear’d to her so strong. 

E’en should the wretch he broken on the wheel ; 
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For what infliction could be reckon’d cruel, 

To one who would purloin so rich a jewel? 

Arrived at the Bureau, her joy finds vent : 

Well, Mr. Provost, where ’s the guilty knave? 
The other bracelet by your clerk I sent, 

Doubtless it matches with the one you have ; 
Why, then, outstretch your mouth with such 
surprise. 

And goggle on me -thus with all your eyes?” 

“La! bless me, Ma’am you ’re finely hoax’d — good 
lack I 

I sent no clerk, no thief have we found out, 
And the important little prig in black 

Was the accomplice of the page no doubt ; — 
Methinks the rascals might have left you one, 

But both your Bracelets now are fairly gone 




^ From ami Oraritm, 
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Among the folks who’re extra good 
It’s quite a solemn task to-day 
To watch their neighbours lest these should 
Occasionally go astray. 

It may be beautiful — ^but still 
The man who’s so extremely prone 
To mend the faults of others, will 
Most probably neglect his own. 

— ‘‘ Pick-me-up.” 

First think of yourself and then find fault with 

— DayAbam.^ 

Remember your faults, and don’t be too hard upon 


An evil-minded man is quick to see 
His neighbour’s faults,. though small as mustard 
seed ; 

But when he turns his eyes towards his own, 
Though large as Bilva fruit, he none descries. f 

— MahAbhAbata.” 

Many find fault without an end, yet do nothing at 
all to mend. 

Improve rather by other men’s errors, than find 

— Old Spanish Provebb. 


^ A Gujarati poet. 

f From Indian Wmlom hfj Monlcr WilkamH* 
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Every thing thou reprovest in another, thou must 
above all take care that thou art not thyself guilty of. 

— Cicero. 


In speaking of a brother’s faults, 

Pray don’t forget your own ; 

Eemember those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a stone. 

He whose house is tiled with glass must not throw 
stones at his neighbours. 

— Old Spanish Proverb. 

Avoid that which you blame in others. 

— MoiiAL Maxim. 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? 

— “Bible — St. Matthew 7.” 

The fault of others is easily perceived, but that of 
oneself is difficult to perceive ; a man winnows his 
neighbour’s faults like chaff, but his own faults he hides 
as a cheat hides the bad die from the gambler. If a 
man looks after the faults- of others, and is always in- 
clined to be offended, his own passions will grow, and 
he is far from the destruction of passions. 

— “ Dhammapada.” 

Never yield to that temptation which, to most 
young men, is very strong, of exposing other people’s 
weaknesses and infirmities for the sake either of divert- 
ing company, or of showing your own superioiuty. You 
may get the laugh on your side by it, for the present ; 
but you will make enemies by it for ever ; and even 
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those who laugh with you then will, upon reflection, 
fear and consequently hate you ; besides that, it is ill- 
natured ; and that a good heart desires rather to conceal, 
than expose, other people’s weaknesses or misfortunes. 

— Lord Chesterfield. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and expos- 
ing to laughter those one converses with is the qualifica- 
tion of little ungenerous tempers. A young man with 
this cast of mind cuts himself off from all manner of 
improvement. Every one has his flaws and weaknesses; 
nay, the greatest blemishes are often found in the most 
shining characters ; but what an absurd thing is it 
to pass over all the valuable parts of a man and 
fix our attention on his infirmities? to observe his im- 
perfections more than his virtues ? and to make use of 
him for the sport of others rather than our own improve- 
ment ? 

— ^Addison* 

It were well indeed for mankind if ridicule could 
confine itself to the frailties and imperfections of human 
.nature, and not extend its baneful influence over the 
few good qualities and perfections of it : but there is 
not perhaps a virtue to be named, which may not, by 
the medium through which it is seen, be distorted into 
a vice. The glass of ridicule reflects things not only 
darkly but falsely also: it always discolours the objects 
before it ventures to represent them to us. The purest 
metal by the mixture of a base alloy, shall seem changed 
to the meanest. Ridicule, in the same manner, will 
clothe prudence in the garb of ayariOe, call courage rash- 
ness, and brand good nature with the name of prodi- 
gality ; will laugh at the compassionate man for his 
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weakness, the serious man for his preciseness, and the 
pious man for his hypocrisy.* 

— T. SmoiIiMT. 

Better to be blind than to see ill. 

— Mokal Maxiji. 


Every man’s censure is first moulded in his own 
nature. 


— Provbkb. 


Oensure is the tax a man pays to the public for 
being eminent. 

— Swiri'. 

The conception which one frames of another’s mind 
is inevitably more or less after the pattern of his own 
mind^ — is automorphic, and in proportion as the mind of 
which he has to frame a conception differs from his 
own, his automorphic interpretation is likely to be wide 
of the truth. 

— HeBBEET Sl'EHOEIi. 

We are apt to judge of the rest of mankind, not 
so much by what we see in them, as by what wo feci 
in ourselves, t 

The distance between the ear and the eye is very 
small, but the difference between hearing and seeing is 
very great. 

— An EaSTEBN fejAVlNG. 

Believe not all that you hear. 


^ From Readings in English Prose Literatim* 
f From William Danhifs Ideas and Rmlitics* 
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In things that a man would not be seen in himselE, 
it is a point of cuanitiff to borrow the name of the 
world, as to say, The World says, Iliey say, or, There, 
is a speech abroad, 

— Bacon. 


He who comes to thee enumerating the faults of 
others, will assuredly carry thy faults to others. 

—Sadi’s GrULisTAN."^' 

Never show that you suspect, nor accuse, till you 
have found that your suspicions were well-founded. 


The sting of a reproach is the truth of it. 

Find fault, when you must find fault, in private if 
possible, and sometime after the offence rather than at 
the time. The blamed are less inclined to resist when 
they are blamed without witnesses. Both parties are 
calmer, and the accused party is struck with the 
forbearance of the accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time for mentioning it 

Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
sio and tell him his fault between thee and him alone 

o 

it he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother, 

— “Bible — St. Matthew 18.” 

Never reprove in the presence o£ a third person ; 
it repels rather than inclines.f 

— De. W. W. Hall. 


* Traiiislaled hj Platts. 
Fruvi Hum to Live Luiuj. 

61 
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A famous critic having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a present of them to 
Apollo, who received them very graciously, and resolved 
to make the author a suitable return for the trouble ho 
had been at in collecting them. In order to do this, ho 
set before him a sack of wheat, as it had been jjust 
thrashed out of the sheaf. He then bid him pick out 
the chaff from among the corn, and lay it aside by itself. 
The critic applied himself to the task with great industry 
and pleasure, and, after having made the due separation, 
was presented by Apollo with the chaff for his pains.* 

— Stoby out of Boooauhi. 

A knowledge of our weakness creates in us charity 
for others. 


How little we know of each other 1 
Of ourselves, too, how little we know I 
"We are all weak when under temptation, 
All subject to error and woe. 

Then let blessed charity rule us. 

Let us put away envy and spite. 


Charity guards the mind and secures it from several 
great and dangerous vices, as first from envy. Secondly 
it keeps down pride and haughtiness. Thirdly it casts out 
censoriousness and rash judging. Fourthly it casts out dis- 
sembling and feigned kindness. Fifthly it casts out all 
meroenariness, and self-seeking : it is of so noble and 
generous a temper, that it despises all proteotings for 
gain or advantage. Lastly it turns out of the heart all 

* From Bmdhiga in Prom Lkerature^ 
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uialioe and desii'e o£ revenge. This charity is to be 
extended even to enemies. 

— '‘The Whole Duty of Man.’ 

Charity suffiereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth 
not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

Hejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, 

Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth. 

— “Bible-1 Corinthians 13.” 

And still another fact that should make us most 
charitable toward and slow to judge, or rather refuse 
to judge, a fellow-man and a brother — the fact that we 
cannot know the intense stragglings and fightings he 
or she may be subjected to, though accompanied, it is 
true, by numerous stumblings and fallings, though the 
lattei we see, while the former we fail to recognise. 
Did we, however, know the truth of the matter, it may 
be that in the case of ourselves y who are so quick to 
judge, had we the same temptations and fightings, the 
battle would not be half so nobly, so manfully fought, 
and our stumblings and fallings might be many times 
the number of his or of hers. Had we infinite know- 
ledge and wisdom, our judgments would be correct ; 
though, had we infinite knowledge and wisdom, we 
would be spared the task, though perhaps pleasure 
would seem to be the truer word to use, of our own 
self-imposed judgments. 


— Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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Be not too rigidly censorious, 

A string may jar in the best master’s band. 

— Eoscommon. 

Before we censure a man for seeming what ho is 
not, we should be sure that we know what he is. 

— T. Oaejlylb. 

The longer I live and learn experience, the more I 
am convinced that individual actions prove nothing 
either for or against men ; the whole life must be taken 
into account, for there is no other measure of character 
than the relation of the will to the conscience or the 
feeling of right and wrong, good and evil. In individual 
cases the feeling may appear very different from that 
which it is in general. 

* — Geobqe Foestek. 

There is an ancient saying, famed among men, that 
thou canst not judge fully of the life of men, till death 
hath closed the scene, whether it should be called blesst 
or wretched. 

— yoX’HOCLES. 


One of the consequences of good breeding is a dis- 
inclination, positively a distatc, to pry into the iirivale 
affairs of others. 

Whatever you do, never set up for a critic in 
private life, in the domestic circle, in society. 

Meddle not with that which concerns you not. 

—Maxim. 
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It’s enough for a man to understand his own busi- 
ness, and not to interfere with other people’s. 

He who troubles not himself with other men’s busi- 
ness, gets peace and ease thereby. 

— Old Italian Provebb, 

Every man hath in his own life sins enough, in his 
own mind trouble enough, in his own fortune evils 
enough, and in performance of his offices failings more 
than enough, to entertain his own inquiry : so that curio- 
sity after the affairs of others cannot be without envy 
and an evil mind. What is it to me, if my neighbour’s 
grandfather were a Syrian, or his grandmother illegiti- 
inate ; or that another is indebted five thousand pounds, 
or whether his wife be expensive ? But commonly 
curious persons, or (as the apostle’s phrase is) “ busy 
bodies,” are not solicitous or inquisitive into the beauty 
and order of a well-governed family, or after the virtues 
of an excellent person ; but if there be anything for 
which men keep locks and bars, and porters, things 
that blush to see the light, and either are shameful in 
manners, or private in nature, these things are their 
care and business. 

— Jeremy Taylor, 

We go through life misunderstanding 
And misunderstood, 

We are too prone to see in others 
Evil instead of good. 

We cannot read each other’s hearts 
There is a hidden history 
In every life ; we are to each other 
All a mystery. 
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I£ none were to reprove the vicious, excepting those 
who sincerely hate vice, there would be much less cen- 
seriousness in the world, 

— OoLTON. 

The less business a man has the more he meddles 
with that of his neighbours. 

To find fault, some one may say, is easy, and in 
every man’s power ; but to point out the propei; course 
to be pursued in the present circumstances, that is the 
proof of a wise counsellor. 

— Demosthknes. 

The wise man is he who, when he desires to rid 
a room of darkness or gloom, does not attempt to 
drive it out directly, but who throws open the doors 
and the windows, that the room may be flooded with 
the golden sunlight ; for in its presence darkness 
and gloom cannot remain. So the way to ’help a fellow- 
man and a brother to the higher and better life is not 
by ever prating upon and holding up to view his 
errors, his faults, his shortcomings, any more than in 
the case of children, but ‘by recognising and ever calling 
forth the higher, the nobler, the divine, the Grod-like, 
by opening the doors and the windows of his own* soul, 
and thus bringing about a spiritual perception, tlunt he 
may the more carefully listen to the inner voice, that 
he may the more carefully follow the light that lightetli 
every man that cometh into the world! For in the 
exact proportion that the interior perception comes will 
|;he outer life and conduct accord with it — so far, and 
no further* 

—Ralph Waldo Tbinb* 
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Fear anticipates and hightens future evils. 

Fear is more pain than is the pain it fears. 

— SiE Philip Sidney, 


But blind fear not only causes evil to the coward 
himself : it makes him a source of evil to others ; for it 

is the cruellest of all human states. 

* # 

When a man dreads he knows not what, he will do 
he cares not what. When he dreads desperately, he 
will act desperately. When he dreads beyond all 
reason, he will behave beyond all reason. He has no 
law of guidance left, save the lowest selfishness. No 
law of guidance ; and yet his intellect, left unguided, 
may be rapid and acute enough to lead him into 
terrible follies. Infinitely more imaginative than the 
lowest animals, he is for that very reason capable of 
being infinitely more foolish, more cowardly, more super- 
stitious.^ 

— Ohables Kingsley. 

Apprehension of evil is ofttimes worse than the evil 
itself. 

Much of the fear that exists is the offspring of 
imagination, which creates the images of evils, which 
may happen, but perhaps rarely do. Thus many persons 
who are capable of summoning up courage enough to 

^ From Historical Itectwfes and Essays^ 
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grapple with and overcome real dangers, are paralysed 
or thrown into consternation by those which are imagin- 
ary. Unless the imagination be held under strict dis- 
cipline, we are prone to meet evils more than half-way 
— to suffer them by forestalment, and to assume tho 
burdens, which we ourselves create. 

— Smilks. 


An old French verse runs, 

Some of your griefs you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived, 

But what torme&ts of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived I'*-' 

Be nought dismaid 

For sorrowes past ; their griefe is with them gone. 
Ne yet of present perill be affraid : 

For needless feare did never vantage none : 

And helplesse hap it booteth not to mone. 

—Spenser. 

Only those evils which are sure to come at a 
definite date have any right to disturb us ; and how f<^w 
there are which fulfil this description. For evils are 
of two kinds ; either they are possible only, at most 
probable ; or they are inevitable. Even in the case of 
evils, which are sure to happen, the time at which they 
will happen is uncertain. A man who is always pre- 
paring for either class of evil will not have a moment 
of peace left him. So, if we are not to lose all comfort 
in life through the fear of evils, some of which are un- 
certain in themselves, and others, in the time at which 
they will occur, we should look upon the one kind as 

^ From Conduct of Life hy R. TF. Emmon* 
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never likely to happen, and the other as not likely to 
happen very soon."^' 

— SCHOrENHAlJJilK. 

Is there an evil worse than fear itself? 

And what avails it that indulgent Heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 

If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 

Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own? 

Enjoy the present ; nor with heedless cares 
Of what may spring from blind misfortune’s womb, 
Appal the surest hour that life bestows: 

Serene and master of yourself prepare 

For what may come, and leave the rest to Heaven. 

— Armstroko. 

Fear is a most expensive guest to entertain, the 
same as worry is : so expensive are they that no one 
can afEord to entertain them. We invite what we 
fear, the same as, by a different attitude of mind, 
we invite and attract the influences and conditions we 
desire. The mind dominated by fear opens the door 
for the entrance of the very things, for the actualiza- 
tion of the very conditions it fears. 

Where are you going ? ” asked an Eastern pil- 
grim on meeting the plague one day. am going to 
Bagdad to kill five thousand people,” was the reply. 
A few days later the same pilgrim met the .plague 
returning. You told me you were going to Bagdad 
to kill five thousand people,” said he, “but instead, you 
killed fifty thousand.” “Ho,” said the plague, “I killed 
only five thousand, as I told you I would ; the others 
died of fright.” 

—Ralph Waldo Trine* 



- FfOiii Cotmthand Mauimn, IrmdcUed by T. Bi Smndetii* 

62 
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55. TIRE (AGNI). 

Mighty Agui wo invito, 

Him that jiorfoc'totli tho riU' ; 

U tliou mossongor divine, 

Aguil houudloHs woallli i> thine, 

Agnil Agni! with ti^i^ gift, 

Lol to thoo iho voico we lil’i. ■ 

Lovod, 0 Lor<l of men, art tlmii, 

God that ljouro.st up tlie vow. 

Thou to whom tho wood giv*>f< iiirlh, 

Thou that callost gods to ourtli ! 

Call them, that we may adore thorn, 
Sacred grass is ready for tiumi. 

Messenger of gods art thou— 

Gall them, Agni, call them now ; 

Fain our offerings would they taste ; 

Agui, bid thorn come in haste. 

Brilliant Agui I !o, to thee 
Pour wo offerings of ghee ; 

0 for this consume our foe-, 

Who on demons’ aid repoi-e.'* 

ittU'VlfUA. 



'^ Syi^tamArndhy GHffi^hJroM Mn. AiwkiU and 

Mtdumal India, 
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Flattery is compounded o£ the most sordid, hateful 
qualities incident to mankind^ — namely, lying, servility 
and treachery. 


Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which our 
vanity gives currency. 

— ^RoCHEiWCAULD. 


People flatter us, because they can depend upon 
our credulity. 


Did we not flatter ourselves, the flattery of others 
could never hurt us. 


— RoOHEFOtJOAULD. 


He that is much flattered soon learns to flatter him- 
self. 


A flatterer is a most dangerous enemy. 

— Maxim. 


Diogenes being asked ‘*the being of which beast is 
the most dangerous?” answered, “if you mean wild 
beasts, His the slanderer, if tame ones, the flatterer.” 

Know that flatterers are the worst kind of traitors; 
for they will strengthen thy imperfections, encourage 
thee in all evils, correct thee in nothing, but so shadow 
and paint all thy vices and follies, as thou shalt never, 
by their will, discern evil from good or vice from virtue. 

A flatterer is said to be a beast that biteth smiling. 

— Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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He that goeth about as a tale-bearer reveuleth sccl•ct^: 
therefore meddle not with him that flattereth with his 
lips. 

— “ BlUJ.K-ritOVliliBS.” 


Oh, that men’s oars should bo 
To counsel deaf, but not to haUery ! 

•— yilAKJiSl’U.VlU';. 


Of smooth and flattering speeeli, 
llciucmber to take heed, 

For truth in plain words may be told, 

But craft a lie doth need. 

— John tS'iow, 


Beware ! never listen to the adulation of the llatlerer, 
Who has a trifling source of gain in thee. 

^ome day, if thott shouldst not fulfil hi,', desire. 

He will recount two hundred times a.s many fuulk 
of thine. 

— tSAui’s OlLlKTAM.* 


The praises of others may l)0 of ii.se in teaching us 
not what we are, but wo ought to bo. 


Daub yourself with honey, and you will iiave plpufy 
of flies. 


Where honey is, the bees will congregate, 

— I’ltOVKIUl. 


* Truiutakil by riuUe 
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Praise not the unworthy, though they roll in riches. 


Praise nothing but what you know to be worthy o£ 
praise. 


— Maxim. 


Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise. 

— Pope. 


“The worst thing that you can do to a nation is to 
flatter it,” said the late Mr. Gladstone. The best thing 
is to help it. 


PEPr.Y OF LUKSHAMANA TO HIS 
BROTHER R^MA. 

When Shrt Rdma expressed his surprise at the great 
honour which certain people were bent upon doing him, 
■when he was on his way home from the deserts, for the 
purpose of receiving the crown and governing the coun- 
try — while a short time previously, the very same people 
had treated him with the utmost indifference ; his phy- 
sical body being the same all the while, — his brother 
Lukshamana remarked, “Rama, it is the position and 
not the body that is honored. Then you were a helpless 
wanderer in the deserts, and now you are an absolute 
sovereign,’’'^ 

Ramayana,” 


LOUIS XIV AND THE PRIEST, 

King Louis XIV found only himself and the priest 
of Eenelon at the service in the chapel. On inquiring 
of this, as the chapel was usually full, the priest said, 

^ From Light on the Path^ with comfmentarij and amotatiom ly P. 
Sh inivds Bow, F. T. B, 
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“ It -was given out, sire, that your Majesty did not atter d 
chapel to-day, that you might know who came to 
worship God, and who to flatter tho king.” 

CANUTE, THE MONARCH, AND HIS 
COURTIERS. 

Canute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of 
his time, sovereign of Denmark and Norway as well as 
of England, could not fail of meeting with adulation 
from his courtiers; a tribute which is liberally paid 
even to the meanest and weakest princes. Some of his 
flatterers, breaking out one day in admiration of his 
grandeur, exclaimed that everything was possible for 
him: upon which the monarch ordered his chair to be 
set on the seashore while the tide was rising: and as 
tho waters approached, he commanded them to retire, 
and to obey the voice of him, who was lord of the ocean. 
He feigned to sit sometime in expectation of their sub- 
mission. But when the sea still advanced towards him, 
and began to wash him with his billows, he turned to 
his courtiers, and remarked to them, that every creature 
in the universe was feeble and impotent, and that power 
resided witli one Being alone, in whose hands were all 
the elements of Nature ; who could say to the ocean, 
Thus far shalt thou go and no farther; and who could 
level with His nod the most towering piles of human 
pride and mnbition. 
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The indulgence of revenge tends to make men more 
savage and cruel. 

— Kambs. 

In taking revenge a man is but even with his enemy; 
but in passing it over, he is superior ; for it is a 
Princess part to pardon. And Solomon saith, ‘It is the 
glory of a man to pass by an offence.’ 

When scorners scorn, or foes revile, 

Or friends look dark and shy, 

We ’ll neither give them scorn for scorn, 

Nor pass them coldly by ; 

We ’ll check the storm of rising pride, 

And keep a temper fair, — 

Warn’d by the Angel at our side, 

That whispers to forbear. 

—0. Maokay. 

Revenge not injuries but forgive them. 

, — Maxim. 

What will the wicked do to the man who has for- 
giveness for his weapon? 

The fire will extinguish of itself when fallen on a 
place where there is no grass. 

Tuk^ says forgiveness is the happiness of all. 

Keep it safely and wholly. 




— ^Tukaram."*^ 
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Learn from yon oricni sh(*H to l<ivo <hy f<w«, 

And store with jioarls the hrani that Iirlnn>< 

Free, like yon rock, from liaso vindictive jtride, 
Iinbliwo with gems the wrist that rends thy side, 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony sluiwer, 
With fruit noctiireoas or the hahny Hower. 

All nature calls aloml, shnll man do less 
Than heal the smitt'r and the railer Idess?* 

HAl'tZ. 

■Repel evil with good, thus the latter will overeume 
the former; who rejiels evil with evil, it will return to 
him. 

— AltABte i’noVKRH. 

ft Is a common practice with people to do giaid in 
return for good ; 

Hut to return gootl for evil is a rare and nnitpie 
quality. 

Hatred does not cease hy hatred at any time, hatred 
ceases hy love; this is its nature, 

Uaitama. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 

There’s a magic in kindness. 
That springs from above ; 
'Tis the type of forgiveness, 
And herald of love. 

* Fronts Urn H'orj't of Sif William JaatB. 
t -4 (ih^ariti fott. 
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If a neighbour offend thee, 

Revenge not, but yet 
ilemembor the motto 
“Forgive and forget.” 

There’s a magic in kindness, 

Its home is the heart; 

And existence must cease 
Ere its power depart. 

It iialnieth our passions 
And sorrows — then let 
Us remember the motto “ 

“Forgive and forget.” 

Thus friendship will flourish 
And fellowship spread, 

And for strife and contention 
Peace prosper instead; 

And the wise world will find 
That it owes a deep debt 
To tliat sweet little motto- - 
“Forgive and forget.” 

THE (5HINESE EMPEROR AND 
HIS OFFICER. 

A Chinese emperor once heard that his enemies had 
raised an insurrection in one of the distant provinces. 
“Come, my friends,” said he to those about him, “follow 
iiw, and I promise you, tluvt wo shall destroy our enemies.” 
He marched forward, and tho rebels submitted on his 
approaoh. All now thought tibat he would take the most 
-ignal revenge. Instead of this, however, they were sur- 
prised to see the captives treated with mildness and huma- 
nity. “What!" cried one of his officers, “is this the 
way in which you fulfil your promise f Your royal word 
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was given that yw*' enoinias shtiiild In* roved, aiul, Iw'lioltl, 
you have parilonwl tluaii all, and cm-u showed favour 

io some of them ! ” 

“I promised,” replied the <*iii|M«riir, with a goiieroiis air 
“ to destroy my i‘ih‘in!i’x. This I have done. lAir so(4, they 
are enemies no longer; 1 have made them my friend'', " ‘ 

iirSTOHY OF Km<{ IiON<;.<iUIF,F. 

On ono (Kieusion when a dispute arise'- in the hand *il 
his disciples, Buddha narrates to (he diseontenteii the 
history of King Ijong-grief, whom Ins powerful neighhonr 
Brahnmdatta had driven from his kingdom and deprived of 
all his possessions, Disguhed as a mendieant lumiK the 
vancjuished king fled with his wife from hi' home and 'uitgh) 
s-afety in coneoalment. at Benares, the eaphal of Id' imeniy 
There the Queen liore him a son, whom In- named f.ong-life • 
who Imciime a clover hoy, protieient in all nrh, <»ne d,n 
Jjong-grioE was recognised hy one of !nV <iHi>iidam lauirtiors 
and his plius' of («inc(>alment Itotrayed to (he King lirahiua- 
dattii; theroniwn the King ordered him and Ids wife (o lie led 
hound tlirough all tlio streets of t.h«‘ town, and llnm hewn 
into four pieces outside the town. But IsMJg-life saw how 
his father and niotlmr were being led in eliai»' (hrutigh 
the town. And he went np to his father, who sui»l (o him •. 
“ My son Tjong-life, look not too fur, and nottminnitr. hW 
enmity comes not to an end hy enmity, iny 'on Ismg lifi-; 
hy non-emiuty, my son Ismg-life, < ninity eomi.' (n an eml,'' 

Tliereupon king Bong-grief and his wife were pn( to death. 
But Long-life made the guards who were plimedover the eorpsivs 
drunk, and when they liml fallen sisluep, lie hmni Istih 
the dead anil walked with I'ohlod hands three times round 
the funeral pile. Th(«n !»> went into the fore-f 


* Prm The Aum Lihrarj/, Mndrtti, 
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uuil wept anti wailed to his heart’s content, then washed 
away his tears, went into the town, and took service in 
the king’s elephant-stalls. By his beautiful singing he 
Won the favour of Brnhmadatta, who made him his trust- 
oil friend. One day ho accompanied the king out hunt- 
ing. They two werii alone : Long-life had so managed 
that tht! rolinuo took another road. The king became 
tired, laid his head in Long-life’, s lap, and soon fell asleep. 
ThoreiijKin thought the youth Long-life: “This king 
Bnihinadatta of Benares ha.s done us much evil. He has 
taken away our army and baggage, and land, and trear 
-tire, and stores, and has killed my father and mother. 
Now is the time come for me to satisfy niy enmity. 
And he dri'W his sword from tho scabbard. But just 
then thi'i thought occurred to the youth Long-life : “My 
father ha.s said to me. when he was being led away to 
execution ; ' My son Long-life, look not too far and not 
too near. For enmity comos not to an end by enmity, 
niy M»n Long-life; by non-enmity, my son Long-life, ou- 
niHy comes to an end.’ It would not be right for me 
to transgress my fathor’s words.” So he put his sw'oid 
iKVck in iho scabbard again. The desire tor revenge 
comes over him three time.s ; three times the recollection 
of his rath<'r’s last words overcomes his hatred. Then tho 
king starts up from sloop s an evil dream has awakened 
liim ; hfi has dreamed about Long-life, that he is taking 
his life with tho sword. “Then the yonth Long-life sewed 
with his loft Imnd the head of king Brahmadatta of 
Bonaros, and with his right hand he drew his sword 
and ho said to Brahmadatta, the king of Bonares: ‘I 
anuthe boy Long-life, 0 king, the son of king Long-grief 
of Kosala. ;rhou hast done us much evil; thou hast 
lukeu away our army, ami baggage, and laud, and troa- 
vurc, and stores, ami hast kUlod my father and mother- 
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Now is thu time come for J«e to sutihf/ iny 
Then the kinj; Bnihmatlattii of Boimros f«'ll at th« f«»>l 
of the youth Ijong-lifo, ami saW to the youth lx»ng-!il’«\ 
‘Grant me uiy life, my son Ijong-life: grant me my life 
my son Long-life.' ‘ How am I grant thee thy life, t) 
king? It is thou, 0 king, who must grant me life.’ 
‘Then grant thou mo life, my son Ijong-life, ami I 
will also grant theo life.’ Then the king Bruhituukittu uf 
Benares and the boy Long-life granted each other life, 
gave each other their hands, and swore to do each other 
no harm. And king Brahmadutta of Benares said to the 
youth Long-life : ‘My son Ijong-lifo, what thy father 
said to thee before his death,——-*' Look not too far, jmd 
nut too near. For enmity comes net to an end hy 
enmity : by uou-eumity enmity comes to an end.” — —What 
did thy father moan ]^by that?’ ‘What my father, O 
king, said to me before his death j J.uok ti<A toit yar, signi- 
fies: Let not eimity lony continue; that was what my 
father meant when he said before his death : Look mt 
too far. And what my father, 0 king, said to me before 
his death : Not too near, signifies : Fall not out too readilif 
with thy fnemls: that was what my father meant when 
be said to me' before his death : Not too near. And 
what my father, 0 king, said to me before his death ; 
For enmity comes not to an eiui hy enmity ; hy non enmity 
enmity comes to an eiul, signifies this : Thon 0 king, hast 
killed my father and ray mother. Were I now, 0 
king, to seek to take thy life, thon those who are 
attaohed to thee, 0 king, would take my life, and Uium' 
who are attached to mo would' take tiieir lives ; ihtis our 
enmity would not eomu to an oud by cumity. But now, 
0 Mng, thou hast granted to me life, and I, 0 king, 
have granted thee life : thus by non-eamity has our en- 
miiy come to an end. This is what my father imMnt 
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wb<^0 he said to nic before his death : For eumittf coinea 
not to an etui hy enmity; hy non^^enmity enmity comes to 
an i*tuU Theu king Brahmadatta o£ Benares reflected; 

‘ Wonderful 1 Astonishing t What a clever youth is this 
Long life that he can expound in such detail the mean- 
ing of what his father has so briefly said.’ And he gave 
him all that had belonged to his father, army and baggage, 
and land, anti treasure, and store, and gave him his 
daughter to wife.”* 



• Fnm Baddhu, hy Dr. U. Oldcnherg, irumlated from German hy 
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58. FRIENDSHIP. 

l<'ri(>iulship ! cciimnl ul’ (lie 'oiill 

Bwcoincr oi‘ lilV! and Mildicror xadtOy I 

— Uiiiihii'l Hi.Ali:. 


Fricndsliip ol'toii (irijflnatos in fonijianntn«.|ii|i 
men who for sonu! time liaAo induljfOtl ihnir Tii>les, ajul jm- 
.soentod tlioir iileasiircs in eoinjwny. it, is js^rfotnlv o!»\ii»ii' 
bow tlio idea oi such mon will oticur to oin* uiudlior, tin! 
siinjdy as the idea of man, Imt so en vehicled liy llie Iraiii' of 
{(loJisuKiblo ideas iisso<;iatod with the man, llml the idea of him 
isnjwnthe whole a highly pleusiirahlo idea. When It* this is 
added, tlie ospeetatioii of future pleasures, not merely the 
continuation of the companion, ship, hut servituis of imjKiriance ; 
when the wi.sdom of tho man promises light anil guidance 
from his counsels; when his fidelity makes it sul’o to trii-t 
him; when his honovolonco towards ns makes iw eonut iijatn 
his services, whenovor they are rctpiiretl, and his rejmtaiiou 
and inflnonco in tho world aro such as to givt* weight ft* liis 
endeavours, there is a siifiicient attcunmlafion of pleiisiiralilc 
ideas with that of tho individual to account for the aiVeciiou 
donomiual ed b’rieutlship. 

— dAMUs Mll.l.. 

b’rionds-— (hose rolations that one makes lor (*ne's 'clf. 

It is chatico that gives us relations, hut we give frieiol' 
to ourselves. 

I’hoso who in close society are join'd, 
lu manners C(|iial, you will ever liiitl. 
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Wherever there is reciprocity, there is no complaint. 

— Persian Proverb. 

Have friends. ’Tis a second existence. 

A true friend is like a second self. 

A friend is another himself, for a friend is more than 
himself, 

Friends are two souls in one body. 

— Turkish Proverb. 

If you trust before you try, 

You shall repent before you die. 

Two friends will in a needle’s eye repose, 

But the whole world is narrow for two foes. 

— ^R. 0. Trench. 

’Tis thus that on the choice of friends, 

Our good or evil name depends. 

-Gay. 

Purity, liberality, heroism, participation in joy and 
sorrow, rectitude, attachment and truthfulness are the qua- 
lities of a friend, 

— “ HlTOPAnESHA.”t 
True happiness 

(Jonsisis not in the multitude of friends, 

But in their worth and choice. 

— Ben Johnson. 


* From Gradan'B Art of Worldly WMom^ translated from the 
Spanish hy I. Jacobs. 

t Prof Johnson^ s edition. 

64 
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USEFUL INSTRUCTION. 


True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known until it be lost. 


— C OLTOK. 


The worth of a thing is best known by the want of it 


For it 80 falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost 
Why then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

— Shakkspkakb. 


Procure not friends in haste, nor hastily part with 
them, when procured. 

Deliberate on all things with thy friend ; 

But since friends grow not thick on every bough. 
Nor every friend unrotten at the core, 

First, on thy friend, deliberate with thyself ; 
Pause, ponder, sift, not eager in the choice ; 
Judge before friendship, then confide till death ; 
A friend: is worth all hazards we can run. 

— Yookq. 


Who seeks a friend without a fault, remains withont 

one. 


■ToKKISH PaOVBBS. 


Make no friendship with an angry man, and with 
a furious man thou sbalt not go. 


■SoXiOMOM. 
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One should not form a friendship or even acquain- 
tance with one of evil character. Charcoal if hot, burns ; 
if cold, blackens the hand. 

— Hitopadesha.”* 

Friendship with a fool is the embrace of a bear. 

— Afghan Proverb. 


A foolish friend does more harm than a wise enemy. 

All matches, friendships and societies are dangerous- 
ly inconvenient, where the contractors are not equal. 


A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce. 

Those that want friends to open themselves unto are 
cannibals of their own hearts. This communicating of a 
man’s self to his friend redoubleth joys and cutteth griefs 
in halfes. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sove- 
reign for the understanding; it maketh daylight in the 
understanding out of darkness and confusion of thoughts. 
The third fruit of friendship is aid, and bearing a part 
in all actions and occasions. 

—Bacon. 


Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart : so doth 
the sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel. 

— Bible-Provebbs.” 

Friendship multiplies joys and divides griefs. 


^ Prof, Johrmn's edition. 
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Ho (a friend) is the comfort of inijsorio.s, the 
of dilKciiltios, tlje joy of life, tho treastiro of earth, ami 
no other than a good angel clothed in iiesh. 

—JoaKru 11 a i,L. 


What bettor guest than trusty friend, in sicknesf! ami 
in health? 


— •Tii.vmcu. 


Tho mind is rarely so disturhod, hut that the eom- 
pany of a friend will restore it to some degree of tran- 
quility and sedatoness, Tho breast is, in some measure, 
calmed and composed tho moment wo come into his pro- 
sonce. Wo are immediately put in mind of the light in 
which ho will view our situation, and wo begin to view 
it ourselves in tho same light, for the effect of synipat In- 
is instantaneous. 

-“■Auam Hmii'h. 


Tho mind never unbinds itself so agreeafdy u- in 
the conversation of a woll-choscu friend. There is in- 
deed no blessing in life that is in any way comparahto 
to tho enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous frieml. It 
oases and unloads the mind, clears and iniprovi's the 
understanding, engenders thoughts and knowledge, aid- 
mates virtue and good resolution, sooths and allays the 
passions, and finds omploymont for most of tho vacant 
hours of life. 

— Aunisos, 

A faithful friend is a strong dofonce, tuni hn that 
hath found such a one hath found a treasure : a faithful 
friend is the medicine of life. Forsake not an old frioml. 
for the new is not eomparuhlo to him ; a now friend is 
as new wine ; when it is old, thou shall drink it with 
jiloasure. 
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There is as much diJEerence between the counsel 
that a friend giveth and that a man givoth himself, as 
there is between the counsel of a friend and of a flat- 
terer: for there is no such flatterer as is a mansolf, 
and there is no such remedy against flattery of a. man’s 
self as the liberty of a friend. 

— Bacon. 

Diogenes said, that in order to become perfect, a 
man had need either of faithful friends or great enemies; 
because the one by their good advice, and the other 
by their sharp reproaches, made him sensible of his faults. 

Hast thou a friend ? — ^thou hast indeed 
A rich and large supply — 

Treasure to serve your every need, 
Well-managed, till you die. 

Of all the heavenly gifts, that mortal men com- 
mand. 

What trusty treasure in the world can countervail 
a friend f 

— Nicholas Gkimoald. 


Friendship’s the wine of life ; but friendship new 
Is neither strong nor pure. 

— Edward Young. 

There is no better looking-glass than an old true 
id. 

— Old Spanish Pbovebu. 


Old times are sweetest, 
And old friends are surest. 
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A frioncl tho sight o£ whom is to the oyoa 
A balm— who is tho heart’s ilelight — who shares 
Our joys and sorrows — is a treasure rare. 

But other friendly persons who are ready 
To share in our prosperity, abound. 

Friendship’s true touch-stone is adversity. 

— “ niTOP.\l>KSriA."* 


True friend is he who comes thy hand to press 
In time of trouble and of deep distress. 

— AnwAb-i-Kuhaiu.”! 


Ho is not a friend in reality, who forgets his friend 
in calamity. 

— -“Obes of 8Adi.’’| 


A friend in need is a friend indeed, 

— PnOVKItB. 


Do not count him a friend, who in prosperity sounds 
Tho praises of his friendship, and profession of 

brotherly aifoctiun, 

Ho is a friend who holds tho hand of a friend 
In distress and in aflliction. 

— Saw’s 0w,iR-rAN.§ 

0 summer friendsln'p, 
Whoso flatl’ring loaves that shadow’d us in our 
Prosperity, with the least gust drop off 
In the autumn of adversity, 

•— MAKsmOKB. 


^ Prof. lohnitou'K f.diiimi. 
f Translatfid hy Easiwick. 

% Trtmlaled by Mr. D. F. Mulla. 
§ Tramlaied hy Platts. 
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There are three sorts o£ friends, the one loving thee 
with his tongue, ono loving thee for tliy substance, and 
one loving thy soul. Never call to thy house the man 
fond of pleasing thee by talking: to him who loves thee 
for thy substance give bread, and bid him farewell; but 
eare for the lover of thy soul with all thy heart ; spend 
for his sake thy possessions and property.* 

— M. 0. MuisrsooKH. 


A full purse never lacks friends. 

I lost my spirits and my health, 

But kept my friends — so did not wince ; 
Until one day I lost my wealth, 

And never heard of friendship since. 


False friends are worse than open enemies. 

One cannot be your friend and flatterer too. 

Those who wish well towards their friends disdain, 
To please them by fair words which are not true.'f' 

— BhAbavi. 

A good sure friend is a better help at a pinch, than 
all the stratagems of a man’s own wit. 

—Bacon. 

Suspicion and distrust are the greatest enemies to 
friendship. 

A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 

— Provkeb. 


* Tranuloted hy W- Samiltm, 
t From Indian Windom, ly Mimier WilUams. 
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It so hsii){tened that Pythias, tho friend of Dainon, 
heard of tho King’s proposal ; and, unknown to Damon, 
offered himself as a surety for his friend. Dionysius 
accepted him ; Damon was liberated, and Pythias was 
put in prison in his stead. 

Various unfavourable circumstances occurred to pre- 
vent tho return of Damon at tho appointed time. Tlio 
very morning of tho day of the proposed execution had 
dawned upon Syracuse before his arrival. 

Dionysius had the curiosity to visit Pythias in the 
prison, as the day of the intendetl execution drew near, 
that ho might learn from him what ho now thought of 
his folly in becoming surety for a man who had already 
broken his promise. He found tho generous man full of 
joy at the prospect of death, that ho might thereby save 
a life far more valuable than his own. At the same 
time, ho expressed his hopes, that unfavourable winds 
might prevent his friend’s return. 

When the hour arnved, Pythias was led forth to tho 
place of execution. Dionysius was present to feast his 
eyes with the sight. In a short speech he told the sur- 
rounding multitude that his dear friend Damon would 
soon arrive ; but ho hoped not before his death iuni 
saved a life so valuable as Damon’s was to his family, 
his friends, and his country. Ho bogged them to consider, 
that from contrary winds which had blown from one 
point for many days past, it was impossible for bis 
friend to have returned. But since yesterday ho ob- 
served, “the wind has changed, and Damon will soon be 
hero. Make haste,” therefore said ho to the execu- 
tioner, “and do your ollico.” 

At that moment a voice was heard from aiuoog the 
crowd, “ Stop, stoii the execution ! ” 
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The people joined in the cry, and it was soon echoed 
from all quarters. It was Damon. He was mounted on 
a horse, covered with foam, from the rapidity with 
which he had ridden. He leaped from his horse, and 
was on the scaffold in a moment. He could say no 
more, but “ you are safe ; you are safe, iny friend, and 
I am happy.’’ Pythias, on the other hand, said, ** Oh 1 
fatal haste, that has brought you here too soon.” 

Dionysius saw with astonishment what passed bet- 
ween these two friends, and for the first time in his 
life, he felt the power of goodness. He descended from 
his throne of state, mounted the platform, and cried out: 
‘ Live, live, ye incomparable pair I and form my mind 
by such an example of friendship, to imitate a virtue 
so truly noble.” * 



From The Anna Library^ Madras. 



59. CAYATIit. 

(The holiest vekse op the Rig-Vkda,) 

Let us tuloro the supremacy o£ that divine sun, the 
godhead, who illaminates all, from whom all proceed, 
to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 
understandings aright in our progress towards his holy 
soat.^ 

^ Sir Joug's Irandatlon of Oiimrai^hrmiiG miGrpretathu* 
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